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in mythological narratives, however, as this book shows, they appear in a 
much broader range of ancient sources and are used in creation narratives, 
ethnographic texts, and biology to explore the limits of the human body 
and of the human world. 

This book provides an in-depth examination of the role of monstros- 
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greater understanding of how monstrosity and abnormal bodies are used 
in ancient sources. Very often ideas about monstrosity are used as a con- 
trast against which to examine the nature of what it is to be human, both 
physically and behaviourally. This book focuses on creation narratives, 
ethnographic writing, and biological texts. These three genres address the 
origins of the human world, its spatial limits, and the nature of the human 
body; by examining monstrosity in these genres we can see the ways in 
which Greek texts construct the space and time in which people exist and 
the nature of our bodies. 

This book is aimed primarily at scholars and students undertaking 
research, not only those with an interest in monstrosity, but also scholars 
exploring cultural representations of time (especially the primordial and 
mythological past), ancient geography and ethnography, and ancient phi- 
losophy and science. As the representation of monsters in antiquity was 
strongly influential on medieval, renaissance, and early modern images and 
texts, this book will also be relevant to people researching these areas. 
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Introduction 


Monsters’ strange bodies mark them out as creatures which fail to fit into 
the world they inhabit. They are jarring because they do not adhere to 
the categories that govern everyone and everything else and so mark some 
sort of break in the way that the universe ought to work. Monsters can do 
this in multiple ways. Some have hybrid bodies that contain elements that 
do not belong together. They appear to exist whilst embodying mutually 
exclusive categories, such as human/animal or living/dead. Others fail to 
meet expected norms in their size or numbers of body parts, having extra 
limbs or lacking a head. In whatever way they are marked as abnormal, it 
is clear that this is not the way bodies should work. A monster is therefore 
a physical manifestation of a failure in the expected running of the cosmos. 

Our responses to monsters seem to be contradictory. The abnormality of 
monsters makes them compelling because they exist when they should not. 
However, their physical contradictions can lead to fear and disgust. We simul- 
taneously want to draw closer to them and get further away.' Indeed, mon- 
sters, their strange bodies, and our contradictory responses to them seem to 
be necessary to us in some way. We can see this from the way in which mon- 
sters are persistently present across cultures and time periods. The types of 
bodies they have vary depending on culture and tradition, but creatures with 
bodies outside the normal forms for humans and animals are a consistent 
element of human narratives. The ways that their bodies both highlight and 
undermine our categorisations of the world performs an important role in the 
way we construct our image of the world around us and of our own identities. 

As a result of the way that they undermine categories, they are difficult 
to pin down or define rigidly. However, their categorical complexity makes 
them a fascinating and valuable lens through which to explore the media 
in which they appear and the societies that produce them. Monsters’ trans- 
gressions of boundaries allow us to see the edges of the categories they 
fail to adhere to. Their physical transgressions are often viewed with fear, 
unease, or revulsion, and are frequently connected to behavioural trans- 
gressions. They therefore allow us to gain a better understanding of the 
qualities, both physical and behavioural, deemed undesirable by a society. 
The frequency with which monsters are reused and adapted means that we 
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can use them to track changes in the ideas connected to their strange bod- 
ies, watching how these ideas move and shift over time. 

In ancient Greek literature, we have a wide range of monsters to choose 
from. The creatures defeated by various heroes are some of the best-known 
monsters from Greek sources, and they are an important part of the way 
we perceive and imagine the ancient world. Many of us will have first 
encountered Greek literature through the narratives of Odysseus’ journey 
and his encounter with the Kyklops and the Sirens, Theseus’ battle with the 
Minotaur, or Herakles’ defeats of numerous monstrous opponents over the 
course of his labours. The longevity of such creatures’ attraction can be seen 
by the persistent use of monsters from Greek and Roman myth as oppo- 
nents, and occasionally allies, in contemporary literature and film. Examples 
include the popular monsters animated by Harryhausen in the films Jason 
and the Argonauts (1963), and Clash of the Titans (1981), or the continued 
use of classical monsters in the Harry Potter and Percy Jackson series.” 

These modern retellings borrow primarily from ancient epic, a genre 
where monsters seem to fit easily. We expect to see such creatures in the 
Odyssey and the Argonautica because the act of killing monsters is one of 
the key characteristics of the heroes who are the protagonists of these 
tales. The deaths of monsters help to cement heroes as figures who can 
be acknowledged for their ability to mete out violence against dangerous 
outsiders. However, monsters are not restricted to the realms of heroic bat- 
tles, instead they appear in many different parts of ancient Greek culture, 
and they have a broader range of functions than simply being opponents 
to be defeated and killed. We find them more frequently than one might 
expect in texts that are philosophical or apparently factual. For example, 
Aristophanes’ comedic speech in Plato’s Symposium provides a narrative 
about the earlier form of human bodies (which had with two faces and 
eight limbs) and their division by Zeus as a way exploring the nature of 
desire: the doubled body of early humans is used to explain the ultimate 
goal of sexual desire as reunification into these lost forms (189e-191d). 
This tale therefore uses strange bodies as a way of illuminating a difficult, 
abstract concept by representing it through a (somewhat) familiar physi- 
cal form. Similarly, many narratives about the beginnings of the cosmos 
use monstrous creatures as a way of exploring how the universe came to 
exist in its current state, as will be seen in Chapters One and Two. For 
example, Empedocles uses the existence of muddled creatures such as the 
‘ox-headed offspring of man’ to show the mixed-up nature of the cosmos 
during its process of development (Fr. 157a). Frequently monsters in these 
cosmogonies are the opponents of the primary deities and their key values. 
This can be seen in Hesiod’s Theogony, and particularly in Zeus’ battle 
with Typhoeus, in which the Olympian who has ordered and categorised 
the cosmos overcomes an opponent whose body contradicts such ordering. 
However, others, such as the monstrous deities Phanes and Chronos in 
the Orphic theogonies, are benign, and key players in the creation of the 
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cosmos. Monstrous figures, then, are often part of the way the development 
of the cosmos and its progress into its current form are imagined. 

In addition to existing in texts which either deal explicitly with myth or 
have a mythological tone, monsters also appear in factual (or apparently fac- 
tual) texts. Indeed, this is the focus of much of this book. Chapters Three and 
Four examine the depiction of monsters in ancient ethnographic accounts. 
As in Medieval maps, monsters cluster around the periphery of the world 
in Greek ethnographic texts, marking out the territories beyond (normal) 
human habitation. Many of these monsters became a key component in 
Greek representations of India in particular. In these instances monstrosity 
manifests as an extreme form of foreignness: in distant lands, the people 
not only do not dress or eat like us, the do not even have the same sorts of 
bodies. These monstrous peoples retained their popularity into the medieval 
period (via the work of Pliny) and moved into the edges of maps from that 
period, such as the Hereford Mappa Mundi. The more famous groups include 
the Kynokephaloi (dog-heads), Sciapodes (people with one giant foot), or 
the Blemmyae (headless people with faces in their chests). Even the Greek 
accounts shifted significantly regarding where such peoples could be found. 
For example, the monsters that are presented as living in India moved further 
towards the edges of this region over time, reflecting this region’s increas- 
ing familiarity within the Greek world. In this way, monsters help mark the 
periphery of the world, or at least the one we know about. 

Most monsters in Greek literature inhabit distant times or spaces, but a 
few make it into the world of the audience. In some ancient discussions of 
procreation and the nature of human and animal bodies, monsters exist as 
something we might produce if reproduction goes wrong. The terminology 
is used by the ancient sources in these instances to refer to real people or 
animals with some sort of congenital defect. Through their difference, then, 
they mark out what sorts of bodies are perceived to be those which should 
and should not exist. This is discussed in Chapter Five, which focuses pri- 
marily on Aristotle’s biological treatises, and the way in which monsters 
test and hold up the boundaries of species and species types, and so help to 
categorise living beings. These creatures are the least immediately threaten- 
ing of those discussed in this book; they pose no physical danger. However, 
they provide an existential danger to the nature of the group from which 
they come: if any group or species can produce something so different, 
to what extent does that group have definable limits? For an author such 
as Aristotle, who presents species as eternally unchanging (GA 731b28- 
732a1), such creatures could cause significant threats to the existence of 
humans as we understand ourselves to be, or he understood humans to be. 
‘Monsters’ of this sort, then, define the limit that a society places on who is 
defined as fully human on the basis of the shape of their body. 

For creature that are famously numerous in Greek texts, surprisingly little 
serious attention has been paid to monsters in ancient culture. Until relatively 
recently, they were only examined as minor elements of the ancient texts and 
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images in which they appeared. In contrast, the examination of monsters as a 
useful and valuable way to explore a culture has a longer standing in other sub- 
ject areas, particularly Medieval Studies.* Where they have been the subject of 
study in ancient Greek sources, the focus has primarily been confined to myth 
and to studies on individual creatures, usually opponents to famous heroes. 
One of the early examples of this type of approach is Joseph Fontenrose’s 
Python: A Study of Delphic Myth and its Origins published in 1959. A few 
more pieces were produced in the 1990s which took a similar direction, for 
example, Calvert Watkins’ How to Kill a Dragon: Aspects of Indo-European 
Poetics in 1995. While Catherine Atherton’s 1998 edited collection Monsters 
and Monstrosity in Ancient Greek and Roman Culture included an explora- 
tion of monstrosity, each chapter addressed only one text. Thus, much of the 
examination has been undertaken in a particular and rather narrow style. 

In recent years there has been a significant increase in the recognition of 
the value of the monstrous and the supernatural in studies of the ancient 
world. Some studies continue to focus individual figures, but there is a 
greater diversity of approaches to the material than focusing on monsters 
primarily as opponents to heroes. For example, Mariana Hopman explores 
the changing representations of Skylla by moving away from the idea of 
a single mythological figure who transforms over time, to that of a name 
around which a cluster of associations (woman, dog, and sea) come together 
in different monstrous clashes.* In another alternative approach, Owen 
Goslin’s analysis of the conflict between Zeus and Typhoeus in Hesiod’s 
Theogony illuminates the dynamic of the violence in their battle by focus- 
ing on the use of sound in this part of the text.* Some scholars have moved 
away from the focus on single monsters: Dunstan Lowe’s work is unusual 
in that, by focusing on Augustan literature, it examines different types of 
monsters within a particular time and society.° 

While examining individual monsters can provide a useful insight into the 
way that a particular type of bodily abnormality was used over time or ina 
range of locations, this methodology cannot enable a broader understanding 
of how monstrosity was used within a particular society. This is what I aim 
to do in this book. As a result, I explore the way in which the sort of bodily 
abnormality seen in monsters is used within a range of different genres of 
ancient Greek literature. In particular, this book explores the representa- 
tions and uses of monsters in ancient Greek cosmogony, ethnography, and 
biology. These three genres represent the world from very different perspec- 
tives: cosmogony depicts the origins of the cosmos and the divine sphere, 
ethnography explores various regions of the world and their inhabitants, 
and biology provides a detailed examination of its fauna. Between them, 
these three genres examine the origin of the cosmos, its physical space, and 
the people and animals that inhabit it. By examining monsters, which act 
as an extreme ‘other’ against which we define ourselves as humans, in these 
types of texts it is possible to gain a greater understanding of ancient Greek 
ideas about the nature of our position within the cosmos. 


Introduction 5 
Defining a ‘monster’ 


Certain types of monsters are particularly prevalent in Greek literature. 
We see a large number of animal or human-animal hybrids, especially 
those that combine elements of snakes, lions, and dogs. The clearest exam- 
ple of this is the family of monsters in Hesiod’s Theogony. The children 
of Phorkys and Keto, a family made up entirely of monstrous creatures, 
include several creatures that are hybrids made up of these animals, includ- 
ing Kerberos, Orthos, Hydra, Chimaira, and the Sphinx (Th. 270-336). 
Greek texts also include frequent examples of animal and human-like bod- 
ies which have too many or too few of particular body parts. These, again, 
appear often in Hesiod, including the Hekatoncheires (hundred-handers, 
Th. 150-53) or the Kyklopes (Th. 142-45), and in the descriptions of India 
in Ctesias and Megasthenes.’ In addition to these creatures which seem to 
violate the basic shapes of nature, there are some which violate its processes: 
those which come back to life and those born from the wrong species of 
parent. Several such examples appear in Herodotus, including the fish that 
are reanimated while being cooked (9.120) and the lion born to a concu- 
bine of Meles, the former king of Sardis (1.84). The types of monsters that 
appear in a text are dependent on the genre of literature to which it belongs. 
Hybrids proliferate in narrative about heroes, particularly epic; creatures 
with added or missing body parts are more common in ethnographic texts. 

As can be seen from the examples above, monsters are creature than 
transgress boundaries. However, they are not simply any creature or per- 
son that oversteps the mark of what is deemed ‘normal’. All superhuman 
or supernatural creatures and people overstep some sort of norm: heroes 
are too strong to be ‘normal’ people, magicians are too powerful. For 
this reason I disagree with Zeller’s statement that ‘Monsters lurk every- 
where. There are giants and hybrid creatures in Greek mythology, medieval 
accounts of dwarves, fairies, and witches, modern-day vampire novels and 
zombie movies; and it seems unproblematic to label these fictitious figures 
monstrous’.® All of these examples are abnormal, but not all of them are 
abnormal in the same way. Witches are anthropomorphic beings with addi- 
tional powers; they might be given exaggerated features or be presented 
in ugly ways, but they are recognisably people. Monsters, in contrast, are 
distinguished from other supernatural creatures by the way in which they 
physically manifest conflicting categories. Echidna, for example, is not an 
exaggeration of a snake or a human, but an apparently living being made 
up of these two creatures in a way that is impossible. Monsters’ bodies do 
not represent something that is simply abnormal, but something that indi- 
cates a fundamental break in the expected workings of the cosmos.’ 

This can be seen even in cases in which the creatures might actually 
be encountered. Although, in general, monsters are depicted as existing 
in a time or space distant to the audience, this is not always the case. In 
Aristotle’s biological texts the creatures designated as ‘monstrous’ are 
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potentially real humans and animals, and some of them share some of the 
same characteristics as those that are overtly mythological. In Aristotle’s 
texts creatures that are ‘monstrous’ (tépata) are those that differ from their 
parents, although Aristotle accepts that this can occur on a scale from look- 
ing slightly different to one’s parents to not being recognizably human (GA 
767a—b). While this sort of monstrosity is small, such variations can poten- 
tially undermine the nature of a species if such a grouping is understood 
to be an eternal and unchanging category. Such monsters are therefore real 
and possible to encounter. Similarly, in ethnography, the line between fact 
and fiction is not as easily drawn as might be assumed. Creatures which 
are clearly real to a modern audience—such as the parrot, which blends 
human speech with a bird’s body (Ctesias Fr. 45.8)—have much the same 
characteristics as obviously fictional ones, like the martichoras (human 
face, rows of teeth, a lion-like red body, Ctesias Frs. 45.15, 45da—8) or the 
griffin (bird’s head and wings on a lion’s body, Ctesias Frs. 45.26, 45h). 
Thus, it is not as easy to draw a line between real and fantastical depictions 
of monsters as it would initially seem. For this reason I am not restricting 
my definition of monsters to include only creatures which are explicitly 
presented as mythological or fantastical. 

Whether perceived to be real or not, monsters are often frightening and 
dangerous. For some scholars this is a characteristic that helps to define 
a monster.!° For example, Stephen T. Asma characterises monstrosity 
through the reactions of people who view monstrous things, comparing 
such reaction to the innate horror many feel towards creatures such as spi- 
ders and snakes.!! Similarly, Gilmore states that ‘Monsters embody all that 
is dangerous and horrible in the human imagination’.!* Certainly, in mod- 
ern culture monsters have become creatures which are perceived as belong- 
ing primarily within the genre of horror, and so are strongly associated 
with fear. The frequent appearance of the idea of monsters as frightening 
or horrifying in scholarship is influenced in part by frequent references to 
psychoanalytic theories in the scholarship about monsters.'? The most fre- 
quently referenced are Freud’s concept of the uncanny and Kristeva’s con- 
cept of abjection, both of which are relate to feelings of disgust or fear as 
a result of objects which cross boundaries. Freud explored the Unheimlich 
(‘uncanny’) in his 1919 treatise Das Unheimliche. In this text he examines 
the concept of the Unheimlich as sense of fear which originates from a 
familiar object or circumstance that has been distorted.'* He associates the 
Unheimlich specifically with fearfulness: ‘it is undoubtedly related to what 
is frightening—to what arouses dread and horror’.'’ It is for this presenta- 
tion of familiar objects as a source of horror that the Unheimlich has been 
related to monstrosity: monsters’ bodies are composed of familiar elements 
which become unfamiliar in their combination or distortion. However, while 
this combination of familiar and unfamiliar can be jarring, it is not necessar- 
ily the source of fear. In Powers of Horror Kristeva differentiates ‘abjection’ 
from the uncanny because abjection comes about as the result of the lack of 
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familiarity of things that are connected to the self.!® The abject is perceived 
by the viewer to be neither belonging to the subject (i.e. themself) nor to 
the object (i.e. that which is other). Therefore, what causes abjection is 
that which ‘disturbs identity, system, order. What does not respect bor- 
ders, positions, or rules. The in between, the ambiguous, the composite’.'” 
The association within these psychoanalytic approaches between boundary 
breaking and fear has led to monsters frequently being analysed through 
the lens of fearfulness. 

However, aside from any qualms one might have about the theoretical 
basis of psychoanalytic criticism, the use of this sort approach to analyse 
monstrosity implies that a defining feature of monstrosity is fearfulness. 
However, When monsters are frightening, it is often because elements of their 
bodies appear like those of dangerous creatures. For example, Chimaira is 
more frightening than Pegasos because lions and snakes are more dangerous 
than horses. The idea that contradictions and incongruity lead necessarily 
to fear in undercut by the fact that this is also the basis of humour. For 
example, in Theocritus’ Idyll 11, the image of Polyphemus, with his unde- 
sirably monstrous body, being in love with the beautiful nymph Galatea 
is presented in such a way as to make him comical. Among his apparently 
unlovable faults are the facial features which he describes as ugly: 


ylvMoKw, xapteooa Kdpa, tivocg oUveKa PEvYEIC: 
OUvEKa Lol Anota HEV O*~pPUG ETL TAaVTI WETOTW 
&& Wtd¢ TEtTATAI MoT! BWTEPOV Ws pla WaKpK, 


cic 5’ 6—OaApdc Ureoti, mAateia SE pic Eri xeiAel. 


I know why you avoid me, lovely girl: it’s because a long, single eye- 
brow stretches from one of my ears to the other, a shaggy brow over 
my whole forehead; and beneath it is a single eye, and a broad nostril 
above my lip. (Theocritus Idyll 11.30-33)!8 


His unattractiveness here is focused around his unusual number of facial 
features, but he is not frightening. Instead, his awareness of his monstrosity 
evokes pathos and humour. This is in contrast to the horror of his depiction 
in the Odyssey, in which his strange body, in combination with his vio- 
lent actions and his consumption of Odysseus’ men, render him frightening 
(Od. 9.118 ff). 

These two responses need not be completely distinct. Indeed, Euripides’ 
Cyclops demonstrates how the incongruity that lies at the heart of mon- 
strosity can lead both to fear and to humour, sometime simultaneously. In 
the play Polyphemus cooks some of Odysseus’ men (395-404), but he later 
displays risible drunken behaviour (494 ff); in both instances his monstrous 
body is matched by his monstrous appetites. At one point his behaviour 
evokes both humour and fear. At 582-89 Polyphemus lustfully compares 
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Silenus to Ganymede: there is humour in the comparison of an aged satyr 
to a famously attractive young man, and horror in the sexual violence indi- 
cated by this comparison to Zeus’ abductee and by Silenus’ fear. Monstrous 
abnormality, then, is not purely the object of fear, although this is fre- 
quently the case. 

On this basis, fearfulness cannot be a definitive characteristic of a mon- 
ster, at least in ancient Greek texts: fear is often a result of monsters’ phys- 
ical aberration, but it is not a certain outcome. There are some hybrids in 
Greek myth that provide models for benign monsters, particularly Chiron 
and Pegasos.?° The centaur Chiron is famously a trainer of heroes. For 
example, Chiron’s teaching in as significant part of Jason’s description of 
himself in Pindar’s Pythian 4 (102-16). This role demonstrates a capacity 
for knowing and understanding the human world well enough to prepare 
young men to enter it, even if the result of him doing so is to produce heroes 
capable of great violence. Similarly, Pegasos is depicted as being on the 
side of the heroes by his carrying Bellerophon and so allowing him to kill 
another monster, Chimaira (Apollod. Bibl. 2.3; Hes. Th. 325). Although 
the actions of these monstrous figures could be perceived to be ambivalent, 
as a result of the violence they enable, they are not presented as dangerous 
to humans. 

While most approaches to defining monstrosity in ancient culture focus 
on the characteristics of the creatures, some focus on the vocabulary used 
to describe monsters. However, the difficulty caused by the lack of direct 
translation between Greek and English makes this methodologically prob- 
lematic. In English, the term ‘monster’ is applied both to the sort of crea- 
tures which will be the focus of this study, i.e. those that transgress the 
boundaries of apparently ‘natural’ categories, but it also has a wider reach. 
We see the term ‘monster’ used frequently in the tabloid press to describe 
people who commit particular crimes, especially acts which involve physi- 
cal and sexual violence towards children.*! These acts appear to be incom- 
prehensible in their evilness, and so who do commit them are consigned 
to the category of ‘monster’: we cannot comprehend them, therefore they 
must be ‘other’.2? We categorise these people as no longer belonging to 
the category of human to keep ourselves free of them: we do not do these 
things, therefore they do not belong in our group. Thus the current English 
usage of ‘monster’ has a sense of ‘evil’ attached to it. Cognate words in 
other languages possess different connotations alongside the connection 
to monsters. For example, ‘mostro’ in Italian can be used both to indicate 
a monstrous creature and to indicate that someone who has exceptional 
skills in some area and so appears almost superhuman in their talent. 

Similarly, in Greek the words translated as ‘monster’ have additional asso- 
ciations. The terms tépac (teras) and néAwp (pelor) can each be translated 
broadly as ‘monster’, but they have multiple uses beyond this one. For exam- 
ple, teras in can simply mean ‘monster’, but there are also instances of the term 
being used in reference to signs from the gods, deformed births, marvels in 
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general or its use as a colloquial way of describing what someone was say- 
ing as nonsense.*? In Plato’s work teras is most often used to describe the 
quality of arguments: statements that the speaker consider to be surprising 
or particularly nonsensical.** This makes sense: if a monster is a creature 
with an incoherent body, a monstrous argument is on which similarly lacks 
coherence. It also highlights the difference in the use of the term ‘monster’ 
in English, with its connotations of evil, and teras in Greek with its associ- 
ations of incoherence. pelor perhaps equates more directly than teras to the 
modern English meaning of ‘monster’ as ‘an aberrant creature’. However, 
although it was initially used only when referring to living creatures (such 
as Skylla or Python), it was later also used of objects, and so again holds 
a broader range of meanings than just ‘monster’.2’ Furthermore, even 
where these terms are used to refer to monstrous creatures, they may not 
be applied universally. For example, despite Clay’s assertion that all the 
monsters in Hesiod’s Theogony ‘are children of Gaia, neAwpia (peldria), 
like their mother’,*6 teAwpidc (pelorias) is only used of Gaia (159, 173, 479, 
505, 858, 861, 731), Echidna (295, 299), and Typhoeus (845, 856). As will 
be seen in Chapter One, many other creatures in this text have monstrous 
features like Echidna and Typhoeus, but are not described using such vocab- 
ulary, such as Kerberos, Hydra, or the Sphinx. In contrast, the vocabulary 
employed by Aristotle in his biological texts is very consistent in its usage; 
in his works he uses teras, in almost every instance, as a specific term which 
refers to offspring which differ from their parents (e.g. GA 767b).2” However, 
this consistent technical use of one word is unusual, particularly given the 
range of time and locations in which Greek literature was produced. 

Thus, as a result of the changing nature of vocabulary and the inconsist- 
ency of its application, taking vocabulary as a basis for an examination of 
monsters in all genres leads to a study that covers a much broader range of 
topics than I am aiming for in this study. Indeed, such an investigation has 
already been done: Wendy Morgan focused her PhD thesis on the terms 
teras and monstrum.*® As a result she has produced a detailed account 
about the development of these terms through Greek and Roman antiq- 
uity, including early Christian writings. Her work follows the words from 
their early meanings, which were associated with the concepts of ‘awe’ and 
‘dread’, through ideas of more straightforward monstrosity, to their use in 
Christian descriptions of amazement and wonder. Such a shifting use of 
these terms is not surprising over hundreds of years. However, it is indic- 
ative of the fact that focusing purely on the vocabulary in this way, over 
broad periods of time and in very different cultural contexts, leads to a 
study not purely about monstrosity, but one on much broader range of 
topics. 

When trying to define monsters, there is, at some point, the necessity 
to draw a line in order to make the exploration of the topic manageable. 
However, there is no way of doing so that feels entirely satisfactory. As 
creatures that by their (abnormal) nature cross boundaries, imposing as 
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strict definition will never produce a result that is absolute. This is clear 
from the lack of agreement visible in the definitions of nearly all books on 
monsters. To a large extent the expectations we have of monsters (in regard 
to fearfulness, types of physical abnormality, role, identification, etc.) 
are dependent on where we find them. Thus the qualities that determine 
abnormality are contingent on context: the idea of what constitutes a mon- 
ster varies between genres and differs significantly between time periods. 
Thus even within ancient Greek literature it is still not possible to provide 
a single, exact definition for monsters. Broadly speaking, they are crea- 
tures which physically embody mutually contradictory characteristics, and 
therefore indicate some sort of break in the normal running of the cosmos. 
Given the breadth of this definition and the impact of genre on monsters’ 
presentation, in each of the following chapters I will address in more detail 
the nature of monstrosity based on the norms and expectations of that 
genre. Despite these differences in their depictions, many of the monsters in 
these various texts perform similar functions, in terms of highlighting and 
questioning the ways we categorise the world. 


Why study monsters? 


Monsters seem to be universal: they appear in the texts or images for 
nearly every society we have evidence for. The earliest known example 
is a lion-human hybrid carved from mammoth ivory. This small sculp- 
ture was produced approximately 40,000 years old and was found in the 
Hohlenstein-Stadel cave in the Lone valley in 1939.” It depicts a standing 
figure with the head and fore-paws of a cave lion, and the torso and legs 
of a human. This figure was not the only carving found in caves in this 
region; other finds included human and animal figurines (including a horse, 
a cave lion head, and a mammoth), but it is unusual it its hybridity.°° While, 
unsurprisingly, there is a lack of contemporary material that would provide 
us with details about the nature of this figure, its existence demonstrates 
that hybrid creatures have been produced by humans for a very long time. 
We can see from both literary and iconographic sources that monstrous 
creatures had a broad appeal in Greek and Roman antiquity, and many 
of the monsters examined in this book did not lose their attraction in the 
subsequent periods. The monstrous races which appear in Ctesias and 
Megasthenes were adopted and adapted, via Pliny, by medieval authors and 
artists, in addition to ones that developed in that period.*! Many are still 
a popular element of contemporary media. This pervasiveness of monsters 
across time and cultures indicates that they perform a necessary function 
for us, both individually and socially. 

This persistent use of strange bodies is so significant because of 
the centrality of our bodies both in how we experience the world and 
how we are perceived.** Our ability to experience the world is deter- 
mined by our sensory experiences: input we receive via the body allows 
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us to understand our surroundings, negotiate our way through them, and 
interact with other people. Sensory experience is a constant part of our 
waking experience and a key way in which we develop knowledge of the 
world. Our bodies therefore define our ability to understand and engage 
with the world. Conversely, our appearance marks the identities and groups 
to which we belong, or are perceived to belong, by the way we adhere to or 
break social norms in regards to both our bodies themselves and the way 
we clothe them.** Thus, the appearance of the body is constantly politi- 
cised; both in the case of elements over which we have choice, such as how 
we dress, and elements we do not, such as the colour of our skin. Our bod- 
ies define our experience of the world, both through our own and others’ 
perceptions. 

Monsters represent a fracture in the expected formulations of the types 
of bodies that we think should exist and thereby threaten to undermine 
our understanding of the way the world works. One of the key delineations 
we make in how we define ourselves as people is the distinction between 
human and animal. We perceive ourselves to be different to animals in 
regards to intellect, speech, use of tools, clothing, and social taboos.*4 
While this difference seems to breaks down somewhat when we anthro- 
pomorphise animals, the very fact that we have this concept of making 
animals more like us highlights the differentiation we make between the 
categories of human and animal. However, monsters made up of bodies 
that combine both human and animal elements undermine this differenti- 
ation more aggressively than anthropomorphism, and so threaten our per- 
ceived structure of the world. If such bodies are partially like ours, do they 
act, eat, communicate, or think like us? Or do they perform these actions 
like animals? Is it possible to exist somewhere in between? If they are made 
up of multiple or distorted animal forms, how do they fit into the associa- 
tions we make with each of those types of animal? By causing us to consider 
such questions, monsters force us to consider the boundaries of what it is to 
be human, and how we exist in the world. 

As we are unable or unlikely to encounter them, monsters’ physical 
abnormalities allow them to be easily invested with meaning. All flora and 
fauna can develop cultural significance or associations—such as national 
flowers and animals, or those present in heraldic imagery—but the fact 
that monsters are (generally) not seen in nature makes them easier to invest 
with symbolism. While a black cat can have associations with bad luck 
or witchcraft, the reasonable possibility of encountering them means that 
they are have a prosaic quality as well as a symbolic one. For monsters, 
this is not the case. It is either impossible or extremely unlikely that we will 
encounter them, so they lack this prosaic quality. Instead they have a more 
purely symbolic nature.*5 

Monsters are useful lenses in looking at the way societies construct 
the world because the way they break boundaries highlights where such 
boundaries are perceived to lie. This can be seen most obviously with 
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hybrid creatures: the combination of two (or more) species within one body 
means that the hybrid belongs to no species properly. For example, since 
Chimaira is made up of parts of a lion, a goat, and a snake which are 
blended within the same body, it can be none of those types in its entirety. 
Similarly, in Greek texts we often see human or animal-like creatures with 
too many or too few of specific body parts: the Hekatoncheires (“Hundred- 
handers’) which appear in Hesiod’s Theogony (147-53) or the Astomoi 
(‘no-mouths’) that appear in Megasthenes’ Indica (Fr. XXIX, from Strabo 
15.1.57). These creatures undermine the way we expect human bodies to 
be constructed. The dissonance of the body of Chimaira highlights the 
notion that the proper categories of ‘lion’, ‘goat’, and ‘snake’ have been dis- 
rupted in the body of the hybrid. Similarly, the idea that the Hekatoncheires 
are abnormal by having too many arms and that the Astomoi are abnormal 
in their lack of a mouth highlights the idea that anthropomorphic creatures 
are expected to have two arms and one mouth. So monstrous aberrations 
can show us what categories a culture divides the world into, and what is 
perceived to belong in these categories. Monsters therefore allow us to see 
how we put the world together. 

In their crossing of these boundaries, monsters do not just demonstrate 
where the borders lie. Often, monsters’ transgression of a boundary rein- 
forces the necessity of its existence. This is particularly apparent when the 
physical boundary crossing overlaps with some sort of behavioural or social 
boundary crossing. This combination of strange bodies with strange behav- 
iours allows us to put ‘dangerous’ or problematic behaviours into bodies 
that we perceive as matching in their deviancy. The behaviours that are 
distorted are often those activities by which we define ourselves. For exam- 
ple, the food we consume and the manner in which we do so are culturally 
specific and therefore significant in our identity within our social group.*° 
Monsters are often associated with abnormal eating habits. Sometimes they 
eat what we do, but in an inappropriate manner, such as eating raw meat. 
This is one of Echidna’s qualities in the Theogony (Hes. Th. 300). Very 
often monsters eat us, removing us from our position at the top of the food 
chain. This is particularly unnerving if they have humanoid characteristics. 
Examples of such inverted eating are frequent in ancient Greek narratives. 
In the Odyssey, Odysseus encounters many creatures which eat incorrectly 
or eat his crew; Polyphemus (Od. 9.118ff.) and the Laestragonians (Od. 
10.80ff.) are particularly egregious examples. By consuming Odysseus’ 
men, these creatures are not only frightening, but they undermine the expec- 
tations regarding the treatment of guests in the most extreme way possible: 
they eat them instead of feeding them. In this way, by connecting behaviours 
we do not want with bodies we do not like, monsters can act as a warning 
not to transgress certain social or behavioural boundaries. 

When positioned in this way, as the extreme other, monsters often occupy 
the role of the villain or opponent of the hero or god. Such a dynamic is 
a frequent trope of Greek mythological literature: Zeus versus Typhoeus, 
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Apollo versus Python, Theseus versus the Minotaur, and Herakles versus 
his many monstrous opponents. This is a familiar and comforting narra- 
tive: an anthropomorphic figure defeating the ‘other’. Pitting this strange 
creature with strange behaviours against a (usually anthropomorphic) hero, 
with whom we are more likely to identify, produces the reassuring narrative 
of the vanquishing of things we do not like and the victory of people who are 
like us both physically and socially. In the ancient narratives, these heroic 
figures are often presented as providing order or safety for us and our world. 
For example, in his labours, Herakles kills many monsters and creatures 
which threaten local populations, such as the Nemean Lion or Hydra 
(Apollod. Bibl. 2.5.1-2; Hes. Th. 312-32). The result is a world that is safer 
for mortals to inhabit. Despite Herakles’ regular depiction as too violent 
to exist safely within society and its key structures (such as the family), his 
labours clear the world of dangerous creatures for the benefit of mortals. 
Similarly, the narrative of Apollo’s killing of Python in the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo demonstrates the god’s capacity for cruel violence while producing 
a key sanctuary in Greek religious life by clearing it of his monstrous prede- 
cessor (363-69). In this way, monsters allow us to demonstrate the apparent 
superiority of our social values and our bodies through narratives that show 
anthropomorphic figures triumphing over monstrous opponents. 

In addition to policing the boundaries of categories, monsters allow 
the exploration of these boundaries.*” By showing the crossing of behav- 
ioural borders by people or creatures with non-conforming bodies, we can 
question the extent to which these behavioural categories are necessary 
and proper, both for them and for us. This can be seen most obviously 
in Greek texts in the representations of peoples at the edges of the world. 
There are many groups in the works of Ctesias and Megasthenes who have 
cultural norms which are abnormal to the reader and bodies that are not 
quite human. The Kynokephaloi (dog-heads), for example, have a mixture 
of human and canine behaviours to match hybrid their bodies: are very just 
and are able to participate in trade, even though they can only make animal 
noises and clothe themselves in animal skins (Ctesias Frs. 45.37—42, 4506, 
45pa, 45pb; Megasthenes Frs. XXX, XXX.B). These groups therefore call 
into question, not only what is physically required to make a human, but 
also how social behaviours define us as well. For example, if they are just, 
more so than many ‘human’ societies, to what extent is justice a human 
quality? Thus, by stretching or adapting the characteristics of people and 
animals (both physical and behavioural), monsters question the extent to 
which these features define the groups from which they are taken. 

The existence of monsters also raises questions about the nature of the 
universe.°’ If the gods are active participants in the events of the mortal 
world, such aberrations it the normal running of the cosmos could be 
understood as message from the divine. For example, in Herodotus the 
births of strange animals before Xerxes’ expedition (7.57) are presented 
as portents indicating the disastrous outcome of his attempted invasion 
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of Greece. Even where monsters are not presented within the framework of 
divine messages, they indicate a fracture in the running of the normal pro- 
cesses of nature. This can be seen in Aristotle’s presentation of monstrous 
offspring as deviations from species type, as seen in Chapter Five, and they 
are therefore creatures which potentially undermine the eternal nature of 
species of living creatures. In either case, by seeming to upset the nature of 
the body or the running of nature, monsters call into question the structure 
of the cosmos. 

The roles that monsters take on can also be seen in some (relatively) 
recent examples. Zombies are one of the clearest examples of how the same 
type of abnormal body can be used in different periods, and the change of 
associations that result from contemporary cultural concerns. The zombie 
is a creature with an abiding popularity in contemporary European and 
North American media.* It is also a type of monster with great flexibility, 
and is used by artists, writers and, most frequently, filmmakers to represent 
many different groups.*° One of the clearest examples of their use to exam- 
ine social ideas, through the conflation of abnormal bodies with abnormal 
behaviours, is George A. Romero’s Dawn of the Dead.*! In this movie the 
protagonists, having made their escape from the hoard of the undead, hide 
in a shopping centre while zombies mindlessly shamble through the pre- 
cinct, attacking any people the happen to find. The depiction of the zom- 
bies in this film is a clear swipe at the dead-eyed consumers of a modern 
capitalist society.*? That the zombies can continue to perform the action of 
coming to the mall while being unconscious, reanimated corpses highlights 
the mindlessness and frequency with which the living perform the same 
action. This compulsion is highlighted when Stephen, one of the protago- 
nists, describes the zombies returning to the mall as a result of ‘Some kind 
of instinct. Memory of what they used to do. This was an important place 
in their lives’.43 The bodies of the zombies therefore physically manifest the 
qualities that are being critiqued by the filmmaker. 

Zombies are also used in another satirical critique of society, and the 
viewers of reality television in particular, in Charlie Brooker’s Dead Set, 
in which the zombie apocalypse takes place during the filming of Big 
Brother.4+ Unaware of events outside the set, the contestants initially con- 
tinue to behave and perform for an audience that has been converted into 
revenants, before being violently transformed themselves. Here the mind- 
lessness of the zombies has been used to critique a different, but related, 
social concern. By the late 2000s reality TV and criticisms of it were per- 
vasive in the media. Like Romero’s zombies, Brooker’s are unthinking con- 
sumers, but of a different sort of product. In this way the nature of the 
zombies’ abnormal bodies are used to highlight and exaggerate those of the 
groups with which they are equated; the mindlessness and constant desire 
to consume, which characterise zombies, are associated with television 
viewers and shoppers in a way that exaggerates their behaviours in order to 
demonstrate its excessiveness. 
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Not only can monsters have this sort of traditional construction that is 
adapted by different creators, but does not radically change, they can also 
be deliberately constructed in new forms. For example, pamphlets produced 
by Martin Luther and Philip Melanchthon in the sixteenth century con- 
tained polemics against the Catholic Church. These pamphlets made use of 
images of monsters within them to illustrate their arguments. Each element 
of the bodies of these creatures was representative of one of the failings of 
Catholicism. One example was the ‘calf-monk’. This calf was apparently 
born with monstrous deformities which were interpreted to signify the fail- 
ings of Catholic doctrine: its oversized ears were connected to criticism of 
the practice of confession and its hanging tongue to false Catholic preach- 
ing.45 The church practices were thus criticised through their connection 
to such abnormal bodies, whose existence must indicate the displeasure of 
god, which in turn implies than anyone who would follow such practices 
must be perverse. While this example, and the one above, are from a much 
later time than those explored in the rest of this book, they demonstrate 
the way that abnormal bodies are depicted and invested with meanings 
relevant to contemporary social concerns. 

As can be seen from these examples, monsters can not only inherit cul- 
tural associations, but can be deliberately constructed to embody them. In 
either case, as a result of their boundary crossing nature, and their ability 
to be invested with cultural values, monster provide a valuable lens though 
which to examine the society that produced them. By defining and ques- 
tioning boundaries they enable us to see more clearly how the world was 
thought to be constructed at a particular period and in specific cultural 
contexts. Their bodies, the behaviours they perform, and the spaces they 
inhabit are marked as ‘other’. They therefore provide a clear marker against 
which to define ourselves in terms of where, when, and in what shape we 
exist. Monsters, then, help to construct and delineate the human world. 

This book explores ancient uses of monsters in representations of the 
beginning and edges of the world to examine the ways that monsters mark 
out the space and time in which we live, and their uses in biology to exam- 
ine how they delineate the types of bodies we can inhabit. The first two 
chapters explore the use of monsters in ancient Greek creation narratives; 
Chapter One examines Hesiod’s Theogony and Chapter Two addresses 
the Orphic theogonies. Hesiod’s Theogony is probably the most influential 
model of cosmogony in ancient Greek sources. Hesiod’s use of a genealogy 
of the gods as the process by which the universe develops (which requires 
the personification of the elements of the cosmos) means that procreation 
and the bodies of the divine family are key to the narrative. Within this 
genealogy there a small number of parents (such as Gaia) who produce 
groups of monstrous offspring, meaning that monsters are integrated into 
the same family as the Olympians. Additionally, one of the most impor- 
tant episodes in Zeus’ rise to power centres on his battle with Typhoeus 
(a multi-headed, multi-voiced monster). All of these creatures are killed off 
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or integrated into cosmos in a way that supports Zeus’ kingship in order to 
neutralise the potential threats they pose to the primacy of the Olympians. 
In contrast, in the Orphic theogonies, Phanes and Chronos, two deities 
with multiple hybrid elements, are the gods that appear first in the process 
of the development of the universe. Although their bodies contain many 
of the same elements as the monsters in Hesiod, they are not in conflict 
with other deities. In fact, they are the ones who create the universe. Their 
monstrous bodies are not, therefore, representative of a threat to the other 
gods who come after them or the world of mortals, but indicative of their 
capacity to create all the parts the cosmos. Monstrosity, then, is not an 
inherently threating quality in creation narratives. 

Chapters Three and Four analyse the role of monstrosity in Greek eth- 
nographic texts. Although it can be problematic to label these ancient texts 
according to modern genre terms, I have chosen to use ‘ethnography’ as it 
is the closest term available for the subject matter I am examining. In this 
I am following Skinner’s definition of the term in The Invention of Greek 
Ethnography: work that views a people or culture from an external per- 
spective.*° Chapter Three focuses on Herodotus and his use of monsters in 
omens and in peripheral spaces—especially in Arabia, India, and the far 
north—as part of the way he structures the geography of the world and 
explains natural phenomena. These sections of the texts have been ones 
which scholars have been tempted to dismiss as Herodotus’ credulousness 
or tendency to fiction. However, the passages in which they appear charac- 
terise the nature of places inhabited by groups connected to the events that 
are explored in the main historical narrative of the text. These passages, 
and the creatures within them, are therefore important to the way the con- 
flict between the Greeks and the Persians can be understood. Chapter Four 
examines of Ctesias and Megasthenes’ works on India. These texts make 
use of descriptions of abnormal animals and bizarre sensory experiences 
to exoticise the region and its inhabitants; India is presented in both as a 
land of marvels. They also include groups of monstrous peoples. The differ- 
ences in the locations these peoples and the extent of their integration into 
Indian society is determined by Greek familiarity with this region. While, 
in Ctesias the monstrous peoples are connected to the other inhabitants 
of India and participate in some of their social structures, they are more 
distant in Megasthenes. This is the result of Alexander’s campaign to India 
and Megasthenes’ own visits to the region providing Greek authors with 
a greater (if patchy) knowledge of the region; monsters could no longer be 
thought to live among the Indians, and so had to be pushed back to the 
difficult to reach mountains and deserts at the edge of this space. Monsters 
in ethnography, then, allow us to more fully understand Greek perceptions 
of distant places. 

The final chapter addresses the use of monsters in Aristotle’s biological 
texts. Monsters are found extremely rarely in other authors discussing med- 
icine or biology, but Aristotle references them frequently, particularly in his 
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explanations of the process by which procreation occurs. He characterises 
individuals who do not adhere to the norms of their species (an even those 
who do not appear exactly like their father) as being monstrous. These 
shifts in the body of one member of a species are significant because they 
have the potential to undermine the continuity of a species in a particular 
form, which is presented as being the driving force behind procreation. In 
addition to these individuals who differ from their species, there are also 
whole groups of animals that do not fit into the larger groups to which they 
should belong. For example, bats have qualities of animals that live on the 
ground and those that live in the air. Aristotle describes these groups as 
‘deformed’. By marking out these two types of aberration, Aristotle high- 
lights the types of bodies humans and animals are expected to have, and 
the boundaries of the categories he uses to delineate groups of animals and 
their positions within the hierarchy of living beings. In combination with 
the other genres explored in this book, then, these texts help us to under- 
stand the ways in which ancient Greek authors delineated the time, space, 
and bodies which we inhabit. 
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1 Hesiod 


Myths and narratives about the early cosmos frequently depict it as a con- 
fused, undifferentiated, unformed, or empty space and time. This state pro- 
vides the start point for creation to begin: the mixed matter can be moulded 
into new forms, or the empty space can be filled. Water, night, or chaos 
often appear as a representation of this original state of the universe in 
cosmogonic myths from cultures around the Mediterranean and Near East; 
they appear, for example, in Greek, Egyptian, Babylonian, and biblical 
accounts. All of these primordial substances (or lack thereof) are states of 
creative potential. Their malleability and lack of solidity are indicative of 
the latent nature of the cosmos: nothing has yet been created but there is the 
potential to create anything within them. 

Another way in which the early cosmos is depicted as confused and 
unformed in its early stages is the frequent appearance of monsters. Often 
these monsters are among the early divine beings. They appear after the 
very first primordial entities, but before the gods that later come to rule 
the cosmos and before the creation of the people and animals that come 
to inhabit the world. Their muddled bodies—which often blend species, 
genders, and the divine with the mortal—reflect the undifferentiated nature 
of time at the beginning of the universe. They indicate a transition period 
between the fully undifferentiated origins of the cosmos and its developed 
state, i.e. the world which the audience and the author inhabit. Their mixed 
bodies mark the first stage in this process. Monstrosity, then, in the early 
cosmos helps to provide a starting point for the narrative of the develop- 
ment of the universe, from which the ordering of the cosmos can take place. 

A particularly vivid use of abnormal bodies in the depiction of the for- 
mation of the universe appears in the work of the Presocratic philosopher 
Empedocles. He describes the development of humans and animals into 
their recognisable forms and distinct categories as a process which started 
from a blended mix of many parts: 


Tl TOAAai pev Kdpoat dvavyevec eBAdotnoav, 
yupvoi 8 énAdCovto Bpaxtoves elvides Ouwv, 


Sppatd t’oi’ ExAavato MEVNTEVOVTA LETWOTWV. 
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Here sprang up many faces without necks, arms wandered without 
shoulders, unattached, and eyes strayed alone, in need of foreheads. 
(Fr. 153b)! 


TOAAG LEV duPiTpdowTa kal dupiotepva PvEoBat, 
Bovyevit avopdérpwipa ta 8’ Eumadrw etavatéAder 
avdpogvr PovKpava, HEYELyHEVa TH HEV am’ dvdpav 
tht SE yovarko@nus oK1epoic Noknuéeva yviors. 


many creatures born with faces and breasts on both sides, man-faced 
ox-progeny, while others again sprang forth as ox-headed offspring of 
man, creatures compounded partly of male, partly of the nature of 
female, and fitted with shadowy parts. 

(Fr. 157a) 


The cyclical nature of Empedocles’ conception of the universe means that 
this period, in which the cosmos is unformed and full of monsters, can- 
not be understood as ‘early’, as it would in linear accounts. However, like 
the Orphic and Hesiodic accounts examined below, Empedocles also uses 
monstrous bodies to show the muddled period which existed before the 
universe came to be as it is now.” Nevertheless, the use of monstrous bodies 
in both linear and cyclical accounts represents a period of differentiation 
which occurs in an almost trial-and-error fashion, and which leads to the 
development of the forms of the people and animals that exist now. 

As a result of this function, the types of monsters which usually appear 
in cosmogony are creatures with muddled or hybrid bodies. Since the mon- 
sters in cosmogonic texts are almost always gods or divine entities, exces- 
sive size or power cannot be used to determine monstrosity as they are not 
abnormal features of beings in this setting.* Similarly, as many of the gods, 
especially the earlier deities, embody particular elements of the cosmos, it is 
not uncommon for a child to appear significantly different from its parents. 
For example, in Hesiod’s Theogony, Gaia and Ouranos give birth to the 
Titans. The Titans are not physically monstrous, and go on to produce the 
Olympians, who possess ideal anthropomorphic bodies. In contrast, some 
of the Titan’s siblings, such as the Kyklopes or the Hekatoncheires (‘Hundred- 
handers’), are monstrous, but as the result of an abnormal number of eyes 
or hands and heads rather than their physical difference from their parents. 
This shift between parents and children is necessary for two reasons in 
cosmogonic texts. First, as cosmogony is the process by which the cosmos 
comes to be populated by people, animals, and natural features, early gods 
cannot reproduce children identical to themselves if such variety is to be 
achieved. So, it is not abnormal, and therefore not monstrous, for early 
gods to produce children different to themselves. Second, many of the early 
gods in cosmogony simultaneously represent places or spaces and seem to 
have anthropomorphic bodies, as in the case of Ouranos and Gaia. More 
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often than not, their children do not represent such spaces, and thus they 
cannot be identical to their parents. 

Nevertheless, some physical differences do remain abnormal, even for 
divine beings. In Greek myth the gods are anthropomorphic in the vast 
majority of instances;+ monstrosity can therefore still occur when any 
animal elements are mixed with anthropomorphic bodies. Indeed, such 
divine-animal hybrids appear frequently in cosmogonic texts. Divine beings 
can also be monstrous through an excess or deficit of body parts: too many 
hands and other similar malformations are still monstrous among this 
group as such features, like hybridity, undermine the normality of anthro- 
pomorphic bodies. These two types of monstrosity do not always appear 
separately, but are frequently combined, as will be seen in the examples 
from both Hesiod and the Orphic theogonies. 

Monstrous hybridity, multiple limbs, and the combination of the two in 
creatures which exist in the early cosmos are not unique to Greek texts; 
these features also appear in many creation myths outside Greek culture. 
One of the striking features of creation myths in Greek texts is their cor- 
respondences to the stories of other ancient Mediterranean cultures. Much 
has been written on the transmission of ancient Near Eastern stories, 
imagery, or ideas to Greece; owing to the focus of such scholarship on the 
Greek texts, its primary emphasis has been in finding the origin of the influ- 
ence on the Greek works. However, much of this work has relied on sim- 
plistic models of transmission. The shortcomings of such approaches have 
been highlighted by Daniel Ogden and Carolina Lopez-Ruiz. In his exam- 
ination of the widely dispersed myths and cults surrounding serpents in 
antiquity, Ogden critiques modes of transmission that rely solely either on 
horizontal transmission between cultures or vertical transmission through 
Indo-European tradition. He highlights the role of folklore and oral tradi- 
tion in the transmission and maintenance of narratives, which necessitates 
a more complex pattern of transmission.° Similarly, in her examination of 
the connections between Greek and Near-Eastern creation myths, Lopez- 
Ruiz highlights the importance of transmission on a personal level through 
foreign settlers within Greek areas, Greek colonies, foreigners resident in 
Greek households, mass migration owing to political pressures, and the 
mixed heritage of authors.° 

This form of transmission would explain the consistent appearance of 
certain features in cosmogonic literature in multiple cultures. However, 
such similarities do not indicate an easily transferable set of meanings 
transmitted between cultures which can be applied to cosmogonic myths 
and the monsters within them. Marianne Govers Hopman’s book Scylla 
provides a useful model for thinking about the transmission of features 
or characteristics within myth, and the shifts in the way such features are 
manifested. Hopman argues that instead of thinking of characters within 
myth as ‘figures’ we should instead view them as ‘complex signs’ which 
carry with them certain associations that can be used in different ways.’ 
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She demonstrates this idea by examining the different representations of 
Skylla and the consistent associations between that name and the concepts 
of ‘sea’, ‘dog’, and ‘woman’, despite some of Skylla’s depictions appearing 
to have little connection on the surface.* Thus, instead of thinking of Skylla 
as a figure who is adapted in different instantiations, it is more useful to 
think of Skylla as a cluster of associations which can be manifested in dif- 
ferent ways; this helps to make sense of the correspondences between, for 
example, Homer’s shadowy and consuming Skylla in the Odyssey and the 
sexualised and nymph-like version of her in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

A similar model can be applied to types of myths. In the case of crea- 
tion myths that appeared in different parts of the Mediterranean and Near 
East, the association of cosmogony with particular types of creatures, the 
contexts in creation takes place, or the mechanisms by which certain events 
occurred, was maintained despite some significant differences. One feature 
which appears to have been preserved is the consistent appearance of mon- 
sters with associations to snakes, bulls, and lions; another is the connection 
of primordial monsters to the sea. We also see certain actions repeated, 
such as gods consuming or castrating one another. In the same way that 
the characteristics associated with Skylla did not always manifest in the 
same manner, the characteristics of the creation myths maintain certain 
forms and associations without retaining every element of their previous 
instantiations. 

Despite the frequency with which certain features reappear in creation 
myths in different cultures, the meanings or symbolisms of specific features 
will not transfer between cultures in the same way. As a result of differing 
cultural contexts, the animals that make up the hybrid elements of the mon- 
sters, for example, will have associations specific to the societies in which 
the myths appear. For example, many of the hybrid monsters seen in Greek 
texts have serpentine elements in their bodies. Narratives about serpentine 
creatures, such as Apollo’s defeat of Python at Delphi (e.g. Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo), means that these creatures have a set of divine and geographic 
connections in Greek sources that would not be present in other cultures. 
So, while the comparison of Greek myths with those from other regions is 
useful for understanding, or reconstructing, the plots of the narratives, it 
does not necessarily provide an explanation of their meanings. Even within 
Greek texts, the way that monstrosity manifests and is used in cosmogonic 
narratives can differ significantly. The presentation of monstrosity is deter- 
mined by the teleology of the narrative. 

Hesiod’s Theogony provides one of the best-known accounts of the 
origins of the gods and the cosmos in Greek literature. Its narrative runs 
from the first emergence of Chaos to the fully constructed universe under 
Zeus’ rule. This development is depicted as a divine genealogy, in which the 
expansion and differentiation of the cosmos occurs through sequential gen- 
erations of gods. Both in antiquity and modern scholarship, the Theogony 
has obtained a nearly canonical status as the narrative of the birth of the 
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gods and cosmos in Greek literature. It is therefore an important text in 
the examination of ancient Greek conceptions of monstrosity in the early 
cosmos. 

Within its portrayal of the development of the cosmos through successive 
generations of gods, the Theogony also depicts the births of the monsters 
and their deaths at the hands of gods and heroes, or their amalgamation 
into structures established by Zeus. The representation of the developing 
cosmos in the form of an expanding genealogy means that the monsters are 
linked to the Olympians through a shared, divine ancestry. The branches of 
the family which contain the monsters and the Olympian gods run along- 
side one another, and even occasionally intersect; Pegasos and Chrysaor, 
for example, have parents from both lines (274-81). Thus, monsters are 
part of the same world as the gods, to an extent. They are differentiated 
from the other divinities by their exact position in the genealogy, their geo- 
graphic location, and their abnormal bodies. 

While many of the creatures in the Theogony are obviously monstrous, 
such as the multi-limbed Hekatoncheires (‘Hundred-handers’) or the hybrid 
Echidna, there are several cases in which creatures are abnormal but not 
obviously monstrous. These ambiguous creatures fall into two categories. 
The first are creatures that are not explicitly described by Hesiod as mon- 
strous but are certainly abnormal. They therefore cannot be defined as 
monstrous purely by their physique in the Theogony, instead their mon- 
strosity may be inferred from their context. For example, the Nemean lion 
is not described as being abnormally formed, but the information that it 
was reared by Hera, its monstrous parentage, and its description as ‘a woe 
for human beings’ (nfjp’ dvOpwmois, 329) demonstrate that it is a supernatu- 
ral lion. Similarly, the serpent is referred to as ‘a terrible snake’ (Se1vov dry) 
at 334 is not described as physically monstrous. However, its monstrous 
parents and siblings, and its role as the guardian of the golden apples (prob- 
ably those of the Hesperides) confirm that it does not sit within the normal 
boundaries of the natural world. 

The second category of ambiguous creatures are those which are tradi- 
tionally depicted as monstrous, but are not physically described as mon- 
strous, or not described at all, in the Theogony. One group that falls into 
this grouping is the Gorgons; although typically depicted in iconography 
with snakes in their hair, this aspect of their appearance is not mentioned 
in the poem. This is particularly surprising given the frequency of serpen- 
tine features displayed by the other descendants of Phorkys and Keto and 
the fact that iconographic material from roughly the same period depicts 
Medusa with snakes in her hair.? No physical description is provided for 
either the Sphinx (326) or Hydra (313-15); the references to each of these 
creatures are, however, very brief, which might be sufficient explanation in 
these cases.!° 

Both types of ambiguous creatures appear within the genealogy of the 
children of Phorkys and Keto. Although all the gods and creatures in the 
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Theogony are ultimately related, as they are descendants of the four earli- 
est deities, close family groupings in the Theogony denote groups of gods 
or creatures with shared characteristics.'! Their inclusion in such a family 
is thus demonstrative of their association with abnormal creatures, and 
indicates that they are likely strange themselves. The one exception to this 
appears to be the Graiai, who are marked out as abnormal for their grey 
hair, but also noted for their beauty (ypatac ... kaAAtmaprous, ‘beautiful- 
cheeked old women’, 270). Their near physical perfection thus appears to 
exclude them from the monstrous group and therefore from the destruction 
or imprisonment that the rest of their family members face by the conclu- 
sion of the poem. The complexity of the family, therefore, means that not 
every member of it is necessarily monstrous, but all of them are abnormal. 
The gathering of such abnormal creatures together into a family group is 
part of the way that the Theogony shows the development of the cosmos. 
As a result of to their aetiological nature, the narratives of all cosmogonies 
are shaped by the idea of the present world. However, this narrative drive 
towards the final state of the world is particularly strong in the Theogony: 
the text constantly looks towards Zeus’ rule in which the cosmos takes its 
final shape.'? Like all other creatures in the narrative, monsters also play 
roles in this movement towards the cosmos’ final form: they are eliminated 
from it or integrated into it. The ways in which these processes occur differ 
depending on the type of creatures and the nature of their monstrosity. 


Monstrous families 


As the Theogony presents the development of the cosmos as a genealogy, 
the origins of monsters are expressed through their familial connections. 
Apart from Typhoeus, all of the monsters in the Theogony are the offspring 
of two pairs of divinities: Ouranos and Gaia produce the Kyklopes and 
the Hekatoncheires (132-53), and Phorkys and Keto are the ancestors of a 
large family of monstrous creatures. 

As noted above, the similarity between the gods in the Theogony is made 
explicit by familial connections. Examples of this can be seen throughout 
the text: sea nymphs are represented as sisters (240-64), and Eris (‘Strife’) 
is the mother of an assortment of unpleasant abstract concepts, such as 
Hunger, Murders, Lies, and Lawlessness (226-32). Since they are collected 
into two family groupings, this clearly also occurs in the case of the mon- 
sters. Although the genealogical format of the text links the monsters to the 
other gods to a certain extent, these family groupings also have the effect 
of isolating the monstrous creatures from the rest of the genealogy. Thus, 
while the monsters in the Theogony are, by necessity, part of the same fam- 
ily as the other divine beings, they are simultaneously designated as ‘other’. 

Gaia produces the Hekatoncheires and Kyklopes, two trios of sons, 
in addition to the Titans early in the Theogony through her pairing with 
Ouranos (132-53); they are thus some of the earliest entities in the cosmos, 
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and so their physical abnormality is not particularly surprising. In contrast 
to the Titans, who battle Zeus for ten years (636), the Hekatoncheires and 
Kyklopes are allied with the Olympians throughout the text: the Kyklopes 
provide Zeus with the weapon that enables him to defeat his enemies, the 
thunderbolt (503-06), and the Hekatoncheires act as guards in the under- 
world once Zeus has defeated the Titans and thrown them into Tartaros 
(734-35). Thus, these sets of brothers are important in providing Zeus with 
the means to win his kingship, and the prison that allows him to keep it. 
They are therefore active agents in the development of the cosmos. 

The fate of the Hekatoncheires and Kyklopes, who are integrated into 
Zeus’ cosmos, is in stark contrast to the majority of the other family of 
monsters, the offspring of Phorkys and Keto, many of whom are killed. 
This family constitutes the largest and most varied collection of monsters 
in the Theogony. Some of the monsters in this group are hybrids: Echidna 
is half-anthropomorphic and half-serpentine (298-99), and Chimaira has 
the heads of a lion, a goat, and a snake (321-22). Others have multiple 
heads: Kerberos has fifty (312) and Geryon has three (287). Particular ani- 
mal traits recur in this family, such as those of lions (Chimaira and the 
Nemean Lion), dogs (Orthos and Kerberos), and snakes (Echidna and the 
unnamed Servov den, ‘terrible snake’). As mentioned above, some members 
of this family are ambiguous as to whether or not they can be considered 
monstrous. These include apparently supernatural animals: the Nemean 
lion (327-32), Orthos (309), and the unnamed snake that guards the 
golden apples (333-35). The inclusion of these creatures among this family 
indicates that they are considered part of the same abnormal category as 
their relatives. Similarly, the members of this group that are named, but 
not described, seem likely to have the monstrous forms they are depicted 
with in other narratives or images. For example, Hydra is the third child 
of Echidna and Typhoeus; her elder brothers are Orthos and Kerberos 
(313-18). It thus seems very probable that Hesiod includes her as a result of 
her usual multi-headed guise: she shares the multiple heads with her brother 
and father and the serpentine elements of both of her parents. Similarly, 
the references to the Sphinx’s connection to Thebes (326) and Medusa’s 
death at the hands of Perseus (280) indicate that both are connected to their 
familiar myths in which they appear in monstrous forms. 

Through the combination of all these features, the descendants of 
Phorkys and Keto incorporate characteristics usually associated with the 
gods, humans, and animals. This incoherent mixture of attributes sets this 
monstrous family apart from the rest of the divine genealogy, who can be 
assumed to be anthropomorphic by the lack of references to the shapes of 
their bodies. This is clearest in the description of Echidna: although she is 
referred to as a hybrid, possessing both anthropomorphic and serpentine 
features, she is also described as ‘not at all similar to mortal human beings 
or to the immortal gods’ (oddév éorkds | Ovytoic dvOpwrotc ob8’ &Bavatoicr 
GEtoiow, 295-96).!> Thus Echidna’s similarity to parts of gods and animals 
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makes her like neither in her entirety. The other descendants of Phorkys 
and Keto are, like Echidna, set apart from the rest of the gods through their 
amalgamation of features that do not belong together in a single being. 

Many of the monstrous family are depicted as a threat to gods or mor- 
tals, and so are destroyed. Several of the offspring of Phorkys and Keto 
are killed by heroes: Hydra and the Nemean lion are slain by Herakles 
(332), Medusa by Perseus (280), and Chimaira by Bellerophon (325). By 
killing the monsters, heroes are removing creatures which are associated 
with the early cosmos and are thus participating in the ordering and civilis- 
ing of the cosmos. They are enacting, in miniature, Zeus’ role in the poem. 
The deaths of these monsters are reported in the catalogue of Phorkys and 
Keto’s children, but the births of the heroes that defeat them do not occur 
until the end of the poem. Thus the deaths of these monsters are described 
before they can have occurred according to chronology of the main narra- 
tive.'4 The distortion of the poem’s chronology in this section allows the 
heroes to prefigure Zeus’ battle with Typhoeus through their own smaller 
conquests: the victory of these descendants of the Olympians over the 
monstrous children of Phorkys and Keto foreshadows Zeus’ victory over 
Typhoeus. In this way the monsters in this section of the text are depicted 
in a manner that underpins the main narrative of the poem (Zeus’ rise to 
power), and gives the poem a strong and constant sense of drive towards 
his kingship. 

The members of this monstrous family that are not killed off by heroes 
are integrated into the cosmos in a similar manner to the Hekatoncheires 
and the Kyklopes. Following the description of the Titans’ fall into Tartaros, 
the Hekatoncheires are referred to as guards in the underworld (734-35). 
Pegasos assists Bellerophon in his killing of Chimaira, thus taking on a 
hero-like role himself (325). Echidna’s description shows a combination of 
these roles: she lives in ‘glorious mansions’ (kAvtd 5Mpata, 303) which lie 
‘under the hidden places of the holy earth’ (Ca8éng bn Kev8Eo1 yains, 300), 
but she also, cryptically, ‘keeps guard among the Arimoi under the earth’ 
(4,8 put’ civ Apivotot v6 x8dva, 304). The only offspring of Phorkys and 
Keto that remain entirely unscathed are the Graiai, whose abnormality 
(they are ypatac ... €x yevetiis, ‘gray-haired from their birth’, 270-71) is so 
small it seems to exempt them from the fate of the rest of their family. 
While, in having grey hair throughout their lives, they seem to combine 
both young and old age simultaneously, the purely human and relatively 
small nature of the abnormality seems to exempt them from the punish- 
ments or imprisonment imposed upon the rest of the family. 

Thus, both of the families of monsters are integrated into Zeus’ cosmos, 
or removed from it. However, the children of Ouranos and Gaia are assim- 
ilated, while those of Phorkys and Keto are largely killed off. The retention 
of one group and the destruction of the other is not arbitrary. The Kyklopes 
and Hekatoncheires are presented as more civilised and thus less threaten- 
ing to the ordered cosmos: the Hekatoncheires are shown to be capable of 
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fluent speech like the Olympians (654-63), and the Kyklopes are skilled 
craftsmen who produced the thunderbolt (139-46). Additionally, they have 
almost anthropomorphic bodies. Their additional limbs or lack of an eye 
shows that they are based on anthropomorphic frames, even if somewhat 
distorted. In contrast, the offspring of Phorkys and Keto almost all have 
animal elements in their physiques. Although some appear to possess some 
civilised features, such as Echidna’s dwelling in ‘glorious mansions’ (xAuta& 
dwpata, 303), none of them have the capacity of speech or any sort of techne. 
Some of the monstrous family, such as Echidna (300) and Kerberos (311) 
eat raw flesh, but Zeus gives the Hekatoncheires divine food, ambrosia, 
and nectar (640). The offspring of Phorkys and Keto are thus less civilised 
according to Olympian standards and less suited to a developed cosmos 
than those of Ouranos and Gaia, and therefore largely wiped out so that 
the current universe can come into being while the Hekatoncheires and the 
Kyklopes can safely remain in it. 


Typhoeus 


While the families of monsters have a significant part to play in the teleology 
of the text, the monster that has the most important role in the narrative of 
the Theogony is Typhoeus: his battle with Zeus and subsequent defeat mark 
the point at which Zeus obtains complete control of the cosmos. The earlier 
battle against the Titans showed Zeus and his allies defeating a shared threat 
and establishing the pre-eminence of the Olympians; the defeat of Typhoeus 
shows Zeus’ individual capacity to overcome an almost overwhelming 
enemy and demonstrates that he alone is suited to rule the cosmos. The only 
threat that appears later is dealt with pre-emptively: Zeus swallows Metis to 
prevent the birth of a son that might overthrow him (888-91).!5 

In the Theogony, Typhoeus is the child of Gaia and Tartaros (821-22), 
thus, like the other monsters, he is distanced from the Olympians as far as 
is possible within the genealogy. Indeed, in being a child of Tartaros, he is 
unique. Typhoeus is also marked out from the other monsters owing to his 
excessive and complex hybridity: 


ov xeipes pv téaor ex ioxv1 pyar’ Exovoar,t 
Kal WOSEs AKkdpyator Kpatepod Beod: Ex dé oi GW 
Hv Exatov kegaAail dSeroc, Servoio SpaKovtos, 
yAWooror Svogepfio AcAtypotec Ex dE of Goowv 
BeomtEcins KEpaAfjot UT O@pot Tip dudpuooEV- 
nacéwv x KE~aAEwv Top Kateto SepKoUEvoto- 
pwvat 5 év mdonow Eoav Servis KeQaAfjor 
TAVtOINV Ot tEton dBEopatov: KAAOTE LEV yap 
pdéyyove W¢ TE BEoio1 ovvIELEV, GAAOTE 5 abdte 
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tavpou epibpvxew LEVOS doxétou ayavpov, 

&Aote 8 adte A€ovtog dva1déa Bvpdov EXOVTOG, 
&Adote 5 ab oxvddKeoow Eo1kota, Oavpat’ dkovoat, 
&Aote 8 ad potlecx, IO 5 Hyeev oUpen paKpd. 


His hands tare holding deeds upon strength,t and tireless the strong 
god’s feet; and from his shoulders there were a hundred heads of a 
snake, a terrible dragon’s, licking with their dark tongues; and on his 
prodigious heads fire sparkled from his eyes under the eyebrows, and 
from all of his heads fire burned as he glared. And there were voices in 
all his terrible heads, sending forth all kinds of sounds, inconceivable: 
for sometimes they would utter sounds as though for the gods to under- 
stand, and at other times the sound of a loud-bellowing, majestic bull, 
unstoppable in its strength, at other times that of a lion, with a ruthless 
spirit, at other times like young dogs, a wonder to hear, and at other 
times he hissed, and the high mountains echoed from below. 

(823-35) 


From the references to his hands (823), feet (824), and shoulders (824), 
Typhoeus can be assumed to have an anthropomorphic body. This familiar 
form is sharply contrasted with his hundred serpentine heads and fiery eyes 
(824-35). The anthropomorphic body and serpentine head is a reversal of 
his usual iconographic depiction, in which he is anthropomorphic from the 
waist up and has one or more serpentine tails in place of his legs.'® 

Whilst Typhoeus’ hybridity is physically manifested in his body, it is more 
vividly displayed by the many voices which issue from his hundred heads: 
they combine the sounds of bulls, lions, puppies, and snakes with a voice 
which makes a sound ‘as though for the gods to understand’ (dc te Oeoior 
ovviéuev, 831). The marvellous nature of his body and voice is shown again 
at 856 where his heads are described as Seoneotac Kkepadds (‘marvellous 
heads’), which could also be rendered ‘divinely sounding heads’. West inter- 
prets line 831 to mean that Typhoeus speaks in a normal, human voice but 
uses divine language.'’ However, multiple layers of sound cause his voices to 
be described as a8éoqatov (829), which can be translated as ‘unspeakable’ 
or, more literally, ‘beyond even a god’s power to express’, indicating that 
he is not intelligible to the Olympians.'* Thus his god-like, but ineffective, 
voice is another layer added to Typhoeus’ monstrous and incomprehensible 
voices. Despite his divine parentage, he is unable to make himself under- 
stood in divine speech, and so shows that he is lacking not only the form 
of an Olympian, but also their capacity to communicate, in contrast to the 
multi-limbed Hekatoncheires (654-63). The multiple animal sounds also 
prove that he does not belong to the animal world, since no animal should 
be able to produce so many different noises. The unnatural nature of the 
animal sounds is highlighted by the use of dooav (‘sound’ or ‘voice’) to refer 
to the bull-like noise. Elsewhere in the text, dcoa is only ever used of the 
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Muses; so even in this one voice Typhoeus is blending the immortal with the 
animal.!? Typhoeus’ incoherent voices therefore represent his chaotic nature: 
like the primordial cosmos, he is made up of many undifferentiated elements 
and so cannot fit into the structured cosmos created by Zeus. 

Through the combination of all the animal and divine features, Typhoeus 
possesses in one body all the characteristics that the children of Phorkys and 
Keto have individually. His multiple snake heads most closely resemble those 
of Hydra, but are also reminiscent of the serpentine features of Echidna, 
Chimaira, and the unnamed snake. His lion-like roaring draws a connection 
to the Sphinx and the Nemean Lion, and the puppy-like barking to Orthos 
and Kerberos. As he possesses the characteristics of many of the monsters 
who are fought by heroes, Typhoeus is a suitably fearsome opponent for 
Zeus: the king of the gods must fight an opponent many times more powerful 
and complex than those fought by the semi-divine offspring of the gods.° 
The deaths of these monsters at the hands of heroes are described earlier in 
the poem, foreshadowing Zeus’ encounter with Typhoeus, and their destruc- 
tion indicates the inevitability of Typhoeus’ defeat. 

As Typhoeus’ monstrosity is presented primarily through sound, Zeus 
responds to his opponent sonically. Before engaging in physical violence, 
Zeus demonstrates the power of his thunder-bolt through the sound it is 
able to produce: oxAnpov 8 éBpdévtnoe kai SuPpipov, dui dé yaia | ouepSaAgov 
KovaBnoe kal ovpavoc evpvce UrepSev | névtdc T’ ‘Qkeavod te poal Kai téptapa 
yatns. (“He thundered hard and strong, and all around the earth echoed ter- 
rifyingly, and the broad sky above, and the sea, and the streams of Ocean, 
and Tartaros in the earth’, 839-41). So, whereas Typhoeus is only able to 
make the mountains echo with the sound of his voices (835), Zeus is able 
to make the entire cosmos resound with his thunder-bolt. In this way he 
not only shows himself to more powerful than Typhoeus, but his thunder 
marks out his rule of the entire cosmos by sounding through each part 
of it: the sky, the sea, Ocean, and Tartaros. In doing so Zeus marks his 
dominance over both of the entities that produced Typhoeus, and thus his 
ability to defeat him. In addition to delineating the reach of Zeus’ power, 
the thunder rippling through each of those separate sections of the universe 
illustrates the ordering process that the world has undergone as a result of 
his kingship.*! This process will be completed by the distribution of hon- 
ours among the gods which Zeus performs immediately after Typhoeus’ 
defeat. Thus, like Typhoeus, Zeus’ ability to produce sound highlights his 
own nature and power. 

The confrontation between the sounds generated by Zeus and Typhoeus 
results in a huge conflagration that produces évootc ... dofeotos (‘an inextin- 
guishable shuddering’, 849) and an doPéotov KeAddo10 (‘inextinguishable din’, 
852). These phrases, which combine the effects of the sounds and the fire that 
result from the conflict, are indicative of how the power each possesses, even 
when physically manifested as fire, is primarily expressed through sound. It 
is also sound that marks out Typhoeus’ defeat. When Zeus casts Typhoeus 
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down after the battle, the impact causes the earth to groan (fpime yuiw8 ic, 
otevaxile S€ yota meAwpn, ‘he fell down lamed and the huge earth groaned’, 
858). Typhoeus’ loss of power is therefore shown through the loss of his 
voice: he is now silent and another must express his defeat for him. Thus, 
Zeus defeats Typhoeus through sound, the same medium which Typhoeus 
uses to demonstrate his monstrosity and the extreme nature of his hybridity. 

Typhoeus does not just appear in the Theogony; an alternative version 
of his birth appears in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, as an inset narrative 
during the battle between Apollo and Python. These two texts share simi- 
lar accounts of an Olympian deity defeating a serpentine opponent. In addi- 
tion to the correspondences in the overall form of the myth, the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo shares the representation of the moment of defeat of the 
god’s opponent through sound: 


q § dd0vnior Epx8opevn xaAenfjorw 
KEitO HEY KoOpatvovoa, KVAIVSoHEVN KATA XOpOV. 


Beoneoin d Evonr yeve dometoc fH 5é KAO VANv muKva 
HOA EvOa Kai EvOa EAtooeto, Acine 5é Ovpdv, 


oOlwov amonvEtoovs. 


And she, being racked with grievous pains, lay gasping, rolling upon 
the land. A divinely-sounding, unspeakable sound arose. She was 
writhing back and forth upon the dense wood and abandoned her spirit 
with blood-red breaths. 

(358-62) 


However, this is not the only quality the two narratives have in common. 
They both use similar images of punishing or exiling figures with deformed 
limbs by throwing them from one realm to another. 

In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, Hera conceived Typhoeus herself 
through parthenogenesis. This was a second attempt to match Zeus’ birth- 
ing of Athena after she was disappointed by the previous child she had pro- 
duced alone, Hephaistos (b.Ap. 305-55). In this version, then, Typhoeus 
and Hephaistos are brothers; Typhoeus is therefore more closely tied to the 
Olympians. In contrast, in Hesiod, Hephaistos is Hera’s only child pro- 
duced by parthenogenesis. But, despite not being directly related in the 
Theogony, Typhoeus and Hephaistos share several similar characteristics. 
For example, Zeus’ defeat of Typhoeus in the Theogony is complete when 
Zeus throws Typhoeus down into Tartaros (867-68). This action is very 
similar to Hera’s attempt to rid herself of Hephaistos by throwing him 
down from Olympos when she discovered that he was lame in the Hymn 
to Apollo (317-18). These two events differ only in that Hephaistos falls 
from Olympos to the earth, and Typhoeus from the earth to Tartaros. The 
story of Hephaestus’ fall from Olympos also appears in the Iliad, where 
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Hephaistos recounts his own fall from Olympos when Zeus threw him 
from the home of the gods for intervening in his dispute with Hera, causing 
Hephaistos to be physically hurt (I/. 590-94). Although his descent in this 
account was significantly shorter (one day rather than nine), the descent 
from one realm to another and bodily deformity are again associated with 
opposition to Zeus and punishment. 

The distance from the earth to Tartaros in the Theogony is described 
through the metaphor of a falling anvil: 


TOOOOV Yap T’ ALO yi Es TAPTApoV NEPoEVTA. 

EvvEa yap VOKTAS TE Kal HUATa XaAKEOS AKUWV 

ovpavdb_ev katiwv Sexdty d &é¢ yaiav tKotto- 

[icov 8 abt’ and yfic £¢ Taptapov yepdevta.] 

évvéa d ab vOKtac Te Kal Huata XaAKEos KKEWV 

ék yaing katiwv dexaty 5 Eo Taptapov ikot. 

For it is just as far from the earth to murky Tartaros: for a bronze anvil, 
falling down from the sky for nine nights and days, on the tenth day the 
anvil would arrive at the earth [and in turn it is the same distance from the 
earth to murky Tartaros;] and again, a bronze anvil, falling down from 


the earth for nine nights and days, on the tenth would arrive at Tartaros. 
(721-25) 


Thus in the description of Typhoeus’ fall, which occurs later in the text, 
the distance of his descent brings to mind this metaphor and its use of an 
anvil, a tool closely associated with a blacksmith god, which in turn recalls 
Hephaistos’ ejection from Olympos. Indeed, the description at 721-25 of 
the anvil falling first the distance that Hephaistos fell, and then the distance 
that Typhoeus fell, draws a connection between these two events. Typhoeus’ 
fall is further connected to Hephaistos by the description of the effect of 
Zeus’ thunderbolt when he uses it to defeat Typhoeus; its heat melts the 
earth just as smiths melt tin, and Hephaistos melts iron (857-67):** 


pro€ Se kepavvwbévtos anéoovto Toi &vaKtOG 
otpeos év Proonot a1dviic¢ nainadogoons 
TANYEVtOG TMOAAT Sé TEAWPN KatETo yaia 

ath OEonEoty Kal ETIKETO KAOOITEPOG WC 
TEXVY Ut aiCndv 16 1’ Evtprtov xoavoto 
Bar@bete, NE otdnpos, 6 TEP KpaTEpwWTatds EoTIV, 
otipeos Ev Proonot Sapalopevoc nupi KnAEwW 
Tryketar ev xPovi din ve ‘Heatotou naddunow: 
Wo Apa trHKETO yata o€Aat mupds aiBopévoto. 
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A flame shot forth from that thunderbolted lord in the mountain’s dark, 
rugged dales, as he was struck, and the huge earth was much burned by 
the prodigious blast, and it melted like tin when it is heated with skill 
by young men in well-perforated melting-pots, or as iron, although it 
is the strongest thing, melts in the divine earth by the skilled hands of 
Hephaistos when it is overpowered in a mountain’s dales by burning 
fire. In the same way, the earth melted in the blaze of burning fire. 
(859-67) 


Thus both the nature of Typhoeus’ fall and its effects connect him to 
Hephaistos. 

The association between these two figures can also be seen in their 
physiques. Although Typhoeus is depicted in the Theogony as having an 
anthropomorphic body and serpentine heads, in iconography he is more 
commonly depicted with an anthropomorphic head and torso, and two 
or more snake-like tales instead of legs. This representation of Typhoeus 
closely corresponds to Hephaistos, with his damaged legs, which either 
caused or resulted from his expulsion from Olympos. This correspondence 
also appears in certain vocabulary. The phrase fipime yuiw8 tc (‘he fell down 
lamed’, 858) is used to describe the result of Zeus casting Typhoeus down 
after he has maimed and defeated him in battle; this wording is reminiscent 
of Hephaestus’ epithet dugtyunets ‘Lame one’ (used, for example, at 945). 
Additionally, although it does not appear in the Theogony, Hephaestus 
has another connection with semi-serpentine creatures. In some accounts, 
his attempted rape of Athena results in the birth of Erichthonios, another 
human-snake hybrid (e.g. Apollod. Bibl. 3.14.6). Typhoeus’ monstrous 
body and Hephaestus’ damaged one are thus closely paralleled. 

The closeness of the correspondence between these two characters high- 
lights the difference in their categorisation. Despite his physical imperfec- 
tion, Hephaistos remains one of the Olympians, the group against which 
all others are compared. Typhoeus, in contrast, is monstrous and threat- 
ening to the establishment and institutions of the Olympians. The key dif- 
ference between these character’s abnormal physiques is the hybrid form 
of Typhoeus’ body and the anthropomorphic form of Hephaistos’ body. 
Although Hephaistos’ malformed feet make him an imperfect Olympian, 
he remains one of them; Typhoeus is recognisably an outsider and a danger 
to the group of gods in power because he incorporates multiple types of 
bodies in one and so fails to conform to the order which they maintain. 

In spite of the different categories to which these two figures belong, their 
similarities to one another influence their position within these categories. 
Hephaistos’ similarity to Typhoeus in body and punishment highlights his 
role in Hera’s opposition to Zeus (927). Although it does not appear in 
the Hesiodic texts, Hephaistos’ role as the object of humour is clear in the 
Iliad when all of the Olympians laugh at his movement when he walks 
about pouring wine for them (1.599-600). He is similarly humiliated in 
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other tales, such as the story of his attempt to rape Athena (Apollod. Bibl. 
3.14.6) and that of Aphrodite and Ares’ affair in the Odyssey (8.266ff.). All 
of these narratives represent Hephaistos as the object of derision as a result 
of his physical imperfection. As a result, Hephaistos is the outsider within 
the group of Olympians. 

Typhoeus’ similarity to an Olympian highlights how great a threat he 
poses to Zeus. Unlike the other monsters in the Theogony, he cannot just 
be imprisoned or defeated by a hero, only the king of the gods can over- 
come him. His closeness to the Olympians appears even in his most mon- 
strous characteristic, his voices: he speaks wc te Oeotot ovvieuev (‘as though 
for the gods to understand’, 831). So both in his body and his voices he is 
similar to the gods, but falls short of their perfect anthropomorphism. It is 
this closeness to the gods in power that makes him such a threat: he might 
just be capable of defeating them. Typhoeus is thus the ideal opponent for 
Zeus’ final battle; if Zeus can defeat this monstrous threat he cannot be 
toppled by anything else, and the order of the cosmos is assured. 


Peripheries and primordial spaces 


As seen in the sections above, the monsters, like all other characters in the 
Theogony, are bound into the narrative of Zeus’s rise to power and the 
teleological drive of the text. However, their descriptions also provide links 
that connect to other themes within the poem. Specifically, the monsters’ 
associations with water, particular locations, and the beginnings of the cos- 
mos help to construct a spatial and chronological structure within the text. 

Monsters are particularly associated with two places in the Theogony: 
Tartaros and the edge of the world. In the description of the offspring of 
Phorkys and Keto, the monstrous creatures live in both spaces. Echidna, for 
example, is born ‘in a hollow cave’ (Evi yAa@up@, 297) and lives ‘under the 
hidden places of the holy earth’ (Ga8én¢ bd KevOeor yatnc, 300). Others live 
at the edge of the world, particularly in the west.2? The Gorgons live beyond 
Ocean, near the Hesperides (274-75), who, as the daughters of evening, indi- 
cate a western location. Geryon also inhabits the western edge of the world 
and is killed there by Herakles (293-94). The intermingling of the creatures 
that live below the earth and those that live beyond it within the same gene- 
alogy creates a correlation between the two spaces. The blurring of these two 
locations is particularly clear in the description of the youngest member of the 
monstrous family, the terrible snake, which appears to inhabit a space that is 
simultaneously peripheral and subterranean: épeuvijs KeVOEor yains | tE{paciv 
év peyaAots nayxpvoea ufjAa puddooet (‘it guards the all-golden apples in the 
hidden places of the dark earth at its great limits’, 334-35). Since the golden 
apples are associated with the Hesperides, the snake seems to live at once on 
the western edge of the world and beneath the ground. 

This pattern is not just evident among than of the children of Phorkys and 
Keto. The monstrous creatures which are not killed are used to maintain 
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the order of the cosmos. Some prove their ability to live in Zeus’ world 
by helping to remove other monstrous or dangerous creatures: Pegasos 
enables Bellerophon to kill Chimaira (325), and the Kyklopes and the 
Hekatoncheires assist Zeus in his defeat of the Titans (713-20). Others 
become permanent guardians of aspects of Zeus’ order. For example, the 
Hekatoncheires come to inhabit the underworld as ‘the trusted guards of 
aegis-holding Zeus’ (pbAaKes miotoi Aids aiy1dxot0, 735), thus acting as the 
jailers of the Titans, and Kerberos prevents the dead leaving the under- 
world (769-74). As noted above, the unnamed terrible snake, which is the 
final child of Phorkys and Keto, guards apples at the edges of the world 
(334-35). Although it is not stated explicitly, the narrative, known from 
other texts (e.g. Apollod. Bibl. 2.5.11), of Herakles killing this snake to 
obtain the apples of the Hesperides in his labours is hinted at near the end 
of the poem in lines 950-55. So this snake again blurs the characteristics 
of the other monsters by both acting as a guard and being killed by a hero. 
However, even those monsters living in Tartaros and taking on roles to 
maintain the order of the cosmos, like the Hekatoncheires, are trapped in 
Tartaros as effectively as the Titans by their trusted positions. The inescap- 
ability of Tartaros can be seen in the description of its construction: 


TOV TEpl XGAKEOV EpKos EANAaTAL dot Sé pv vvE 
TPLOTOLXL KEXUTAI TeEpl Seprjv: avTAp UnEpBE 
Yiis piJar nEpvoar Kai atpByEtOLO BaAdoons. 


Around this a bronze barricade is extended, and on both sides of it 
night is poured out three-fold around its neck; and above it grow the 


roots of the earth and the barren sea. 
(726-28) 


EvOa dé papydpeat te mUAa1 Kai XaAKEOS Obd6c, 
cotepes ptEnor dinveKéEoor Apnpws, avtopur|c't 


That is where the marble gates are and the bronze threshold, fitted 


together immovably upon continuous roots, self-generated. 
(811-13) 


Thus, the emphasis placed on the construction of the gates and the barri- 
cade surrounding Tartaros shows that the role of this space in the Theogony 
is primarily that of a prison.” Its role as a realm for the dead is, therefore, 
secondary. So Tartaros provides a location distant from mortals and the 
Olympians in which any creatures that have the ability to threaten the sta- 
bility of the cosmos can be safely contained. Given the eternal nature of 
their role as guards, the Hekatoncheires are essentially imprisoned here too. 

Zeus is able to use Tartaros as a prison because it is a space in which time 
does not progress, and so the Titans and the monsters contained within 
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the underworld are held in a perpetual stasis. Alex Purves notes how sub- 
terranean locations are used in the both of Hesiod’s works as spaces that 
can preserve time. In the Works and Days buried jars preserve food and 
agricultural produce (e.g. 600); they therefore work as a mechanism to pre- 
vent the effects of time on perishable items.?° This effect can also be seen 
in the story of Pandora (Op. 94-101): by opening the jar, Pandora allows 
the decay of time to come into being, and so brings about the Age of Iron.”¢ 
These subterranean containers, therefore, create a localised stasis, allowing 
their contents to remain untouched by the effects of normal chronology. 

Zeus uses the same method on a much larger scale in the Theogony: he 
imprisons all gods and creatures that might disrupt his established order in 
the unending stasis of Tartaros, another sealed subterranean space.*’ The 
events that do occur, such as night and day entering and leaving their house 
(748-54), eternally recur in an unchanging manner. It is, therefore, a space 
in which Zeus can safely contain all of his predecessors who would jeop- 
ardise his position of power by denying them the progression of time they 
would need to develop into a threat. By placing the generation he considers 
dangerous inside another god, Zeus is mimicking the behaviour of his father 
and grandfather: Ouranos placed the Titans, Kyklopes, and Hekatoncheires 
inside their mother, Gaia (156-59), and Kronos consumed his children, 
thus containing them within his own body (459). In the Theogony, this 
repetitive stasis also exists at the edge of the world, as demonstrated by the 
eternal and constant punishment of Prometheus by having his liver pecked 
out each day occurring there (514-25). The periphery, therefore, is another 
space that keeps its inhabitants safely away from the mortal and divine 
spaces through a chronological stasis. 

In addition to their inhabitants, then, the nature of time in Tartaros and 
at the periphery shows the correspondence of these spaces. While the rest of 
the universe is characterised by the chronological progression that allows 
the development and organisation of the cosmos, in Tartaros and at the 
periphery, time never progresses. These spaces therefore lack the chrono- 
logical ordering present in the rest of the cosmos; if time does not pass it 
cannot be measured and comprehended. Tartaros and the periphery there- 
fore share something of the early cosmos’ undifferentiated nature. These 
sites which exist in the permanent stasis of the primordial universe are thus 
apt locations for monsters, creatures whose mixed-up bodies reflect the 
early stages of the cosmos. 

The connection between Tartaros and stopped/early time can also be 
seen in another of the entities contained in the underworld: Tartaros safely 
imprisons a remnant of the primordial Chaos. At 740 Hesiod describes a 
great abyss in Tartaros using the word yéoua; later, at 814, the same chasm 
is denoted by the word ydeoc.?8 Whilst both words can be used to mean 
‘gap’,?’ the use of the word ydeos clearly connects the chasm to Chaos, the 
first entity to come into being. Indeed, this formless void can be understood 
to be the primordial Chaos which has come to reside in the lowest part of 
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Tartaros; as with all of the entities that come to exist inthe Theogony, Chaos 
thus acquires a place within Zeus’ cosmos. That this space is described as 
being the source of ‘things which even the gods hate’ (td te otvyéovo1 Oeot 
mep, 739) demonstrates the threat that Chaos presented to the gods: even 
after the victory of the Olympians and the ordering of the cosmos, Chaos 
still lurks as a latent danger, threatening to undo it. So Tartaros imprisons 
all the things that present a potential danger to the current order of the 
universe in an eternal stasis: the old gods, dead mortals, monsters, and the 
primordial Chaos.*° 

The locations which the monsters inhabit are therefore connected to the 
primordial stage of the cosmos, and the entity that first came to be in that 
primordial cosmos, Chaos. In other creation narratives from the ancient 
Mediterranean and Near East, the primordial medium in which creation 
occurs in is frequently night or water instead of Chaos, or some combi- 
nation of these substances. All three elements can even occur simultane- 
ously, for example, in Genesis 1.2: ‘The earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was over the face of the deep’.*! A similar blending of these 
elements appears in Philo of Byblos’ account of the beginnings of the uni- 
verse (as quoted by Eusebius): trv tv SAwv dpxtv vmotiBetar dépa GCopwdn 
Kal Tvevpatwon, f tvorv arjpos Copwdous, Kai xhoc BoAEpdv, EpehMdec tadta 
dé eivar &retpa, kai Sia ToADV aidva pn éxew mépac (‘The first principles of 
the universe he supposes to have been air dark with cloud and wind, or 
rather a blast of cloudy air, and a turbid chaos as dark as Erebos; and 
these were boundless and for long ages had no limit’, Eusebius Praeparatio 
Evangelica 1.10.1).°? Night, water, and chaos seem, therefore, to be largely 
interchangeable in the context of some Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
creation narratives.*? 

Many of the monsters in the Theogony have links to these primordial 
substances. For example, the offspring of Phorkys and Keto have many con- 
nections to water. They are listed immediately after the catalogue of the 
nymphs, children of Nereus and Doris (240-69), and Iris and the Harpies, 
the children of Thaumas and Electra (266). Nereus and Thaumas are chil- 
dren of Pontos, and Doris and Electra are daughters of Ocean (242, 256). 
The descendants of Tethys and Ocean (337-70), rivers and nymphs, are listed 
immediately after the monstrous family. This sequence creates a chronolog- 
ical inconsistency because this group of nymphs includes Doris and Electra. 
So, the family of monsters is surrounded by aquatic deities in the structure 
of the narrative. The monsters in this family are themselves all descendants 
of Pontos (the sea) and Gaia, who are the parents of both Phorkys and Keto. 
Unusually, Pontos is presented as the primary parent of Phorkys and Keto 
(237-38), a reversal of the matrilinear pattern that runs through most of 
the Theogony.** This shift emphasises Pontos’ importance in the ancestry of 
his monstrous descendants. Thus both the tribe of monsters and the groups 
listed before and after them in the text are offspring of Pontos; their connec- 
tion to the sea therefore appears significant in their depiction. 
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West argues against the association of the family of monsters with water 
or the sea, stating that the monsters ‘are put among the descendants of 
Pontos not because they have any connection to the sea, but because they 
could not be put among the descendants of Ouranos’.*> In other words, 
these creatures must be separated from the Olympians as much as they 
can be within this genealogical system. Instead, he asserts that the mon- 
sters belong to this section of the genealogy because of Phorkys and Keto’s 
association with fantastical marine creatures.*° This seems, as Clay puts 
it, to be an argument that ‘simply sidesteps the question’.*” The suggestion 
that the monsters were simply grouped together to avoid associating them 
with the descendants of Ouranos directly contradicts West’s own, correct, 
assertion that family ties in the Theogony are indicative of a similarity in 
characteristics.** If the monsters simply needed to be genealogically sepa- 
rated from the other gods to avoid contaminating the line of Ouranos and 
Gaia, Tartaros might have been a more suitable father, as he embodies the 
space which many of the monsters come to inhabit, and is the entity that 
later begets Typhoeus. 

The significance of the representation of the family of monsters as 
descendants of Pontos is reinforced by the many associations this group of 
monsters has with water. Other marine deities play a role in the genealogy 
of the descendants of Phorkys and Keto: Poseidon is the father of Pegasos 
and Chrysaor (278-81), and Callirhoe, daughter of Ocean (337-70), is the 
mother of Geryon (979-83). The connection to water appears again in the 
names of two of the children of Phorkys and Keto. The most direct associ- 
ation is the name of Hydra, which is derived from Udwp (‘water’).°? There 
might also be a link provided by the name of the serpent that guards the 
golden apples. In the Theogony he is unnamed, but in some later litera- 
ture, including Apollonius’ Argonautica (4.1396), he is called Ladon; in 
the Theogony, this name appears among the list of rivers immediately fol- 
lowing the generation of monsters (344). These associations show that the 
family of monsters has a strong association with water, and the sea in par- 
ticular, and so their location among the children of Pontos is not arbitrary, 
but a significant part of their characterisation. 

The connection between the sea and entities associated with the early, 
muddled stages of creation also appears in the Iliad: according to the tale 
told by Hera, all of the gods were born from Tethys and Ocean (14.210- 
302). Their position as the first deities to exist is strikingly similar to the 
roles of Tiamat and Apsu, the first gods to come into existence in the 
Enuma Elish (i.3),4° which depicts the battle between Marduk, the pri- 
mary deity, and Tiamat, goddess of the salt waters. After Tiamat’s defeat, 
Marduk gains dominion over the cosmos and uses Tiamat’s corpse to cre- 
ate the heavens and the earth (iv.130—40).*! References to similar conflicts 
appear in biblical literature. Although no battle between God and a mon- 
ster is explicitly recorded in the Bible, there is evidence that the writers of 
the Hebrew Bible were familiar with such a conflict.4? Vestiges of a fight 
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between God and a dragon-like creature appear in several places, including 
Isaiah and the psalms:** 


Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the LORD; awake, as in days 
of old, the generations of long ago. Was it not you who cut Rahab in 
pieces, who pierced the dragon? Was it not you who dried up the sea, 
the waters of the great deep, who made the depths of the sea a way for 
the redeemed to pass over? 

(Isa. 51:9-10) 


You divided the sea by your might; you broke the heads of the sea mon- 
sters on the waters. You crushed the heads of Leviathan; you gave him 
as food for the creatures of the wilderness. 

(Ps. 74:13-14)*4 


In both the biblical passages and the Enuma Elish the opponents of the 
primary deity are marine monsters: Tiamat’s appearance is not described, 
but she creates a retinue of monsters which fight with her (i.40-2, ii.27-9, 
iii.31-3), and Leviathan and Rahab are both clearly depicted as sea 
monsters. 

Typhoeus’ role in the Theogony, as a monstrous opponent to the primary 
deity, is similar to that of Tiamat, Rahab, and Leviathan. While he does not 
have any explicit links to the sea, he is indirectly linked with it through his 
similarity to the children of Phorkys and Keto. As noted above, his voice 
and body incorporate all of the hybrid elements of that family grouping 
and their excessive number of body parts. His iconographic representations 
provide another indirect link to the sea: when depicted with an anthro- 
pomorphic upper body and serpentine lower body he appears similar to 
several marine deities, such as Triton, Nereus, and Skylla.*° These deities 
are nearly always depicted in visual media as having a long coiling tail, 
sometimes with fins.** So the battle between Zeus and Typhoeus broadly 
adheres to the conventions of the genre of conflicts between gods and mon- 
sters that shape the cosmos, including the connection of the monster to the 
sea. The association we see in other creation narratives is split between 
Typhoeus and the children of Phorkys and Keto. 

An equivalent division of the characteristics of this type of narrative 
between the main adversary and a secondary group of monsters can also 
be seen in the Enuma Elish. As goddess of the salt waters, Tiamat is clearly 
associated with the sea. However, she is not described as having any mon- 
strous attributes herself. Instead, her retinue is made of a collection of 
hybrid monsters: ‘the Viper, the Raging-Serpent, and Lahamu, | The Great- 
lion, the Gruesome Hound, the Scorpion-man, | The destructive spirits of 
wrath, the Fish-man and the Fish-ram’ (i.40-2, ii.27-9, iii.31—-3),*” several 
of which are strongly reminiscent of the children of Phorkys and Keto. 
However, these narratives are not identical. While Tiamat and her retinue of 
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monsters appear together in the Enuma Elish, the battle between Typhoeus 
and Zeus occurs near the end of the Theogony, and the generation of mon- 
sters appears close to the beginning of the poem. Using Hopman’s mod- 
els of clusters of associations,*® we might see these two narratives sharing 
associations of ‘sea’ and ‘monstrosity’ with the story creation. The idea that 
these two narratives might have some connection is strengthened by the 
types of monstrosity that used: hybrids of dogs, lions, and snakes appear in 
both. Since it is already well recognised that the Theogony has connections 
to a Near Eastern narrative, in the correspondences between the dynamics 
of generational conflicts in the Theogony and The Song of Kumarbi,*? it 
would not be surprising that this text would have connections to others 
Near Eastern works. 

Creatures with strikingly similar features to the monstrous deities in 
Hesiod’s Theogony and also appear outside cosmogonic literature. For 
example, such creatures appear in biblical accounts such as Ezekiel 1.5-11, 
which describes the vision of the Cherubim seen by Ezekiel in Babylon: 


And this was their appearance: they had a human likeness, but each 
had four faces, and each of them had four wings. Their legs were 
straight, and the soles of their feet were like the sole of a calf’s foot. 
And they sparkled like burnished bronze. Under their wings on their 
four sides they had human hands. And the four had their faces and 
their wings thus: their wings touched one another. Each one of them 
went straight forward, without turning as they went. As for the like- 
ness of their faces, each had a human face. The four had the face of a 
lion on the right side, the four had the face of an ox on the left side, and 
the four had the face of an eagle. Such were their faces. And their wings 
were spread out above. Each creature had two wings, each of which 
touched the wing of another, while two covered their bodies. 


Thus, there appears to be an abiding association between these features, 
resulting in hybrid creatures which incorporate some or all of the ele- 
ments of lions, bulls or oxen, snakes, wings, and anthropomorphic fea- 
tures. Creatures which combine some or all of these elements appear most 
frequently in cosmogonic literature, but, as seen from the passage from 
Ezekiel, not exclusively. 

A further link between serpentine opponents of the gods and water can 
be found in a Greek example in the fragments of Pherecydes of Syros. These 
fragments contain a narrative of creation which includes a battle between 
armies led by Chronos/Kronos and his opponent, Ophioneus;>° although he 
is not physically described in the surviving text, Ophioneus’ name strongly 
implies a serpentine nature. Fr. 78 describes the preparation for battle, 
including the decision of what would mark defeat: ondtepor avtdv Eig TOV 
‘Qynvov éuréowot, ToUTOUS YEV Eival vVevikntévous (‘whichever of them fell 
into Ogenos, these would be the vanquished’).*! Although a description of 
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Ophioneus’ defeat has not survived, as the monstrous opponent to the gods 
who continue to rule later in the fragments, it can be assumed that he was 
overcome by Chronos/Kronos. Thus, after his inevitable defeat, Ophioneus 
must have fallen into Ogenos, an alternative name for Ocean. So this body 
of water, frequently associated with the primordial cosmos and the periph- 
ery, is connected in these fragments to a serpentine monster and an oppo- 
nent of the gods.*? This narrative, then, corresponds closely to the events in 
the Theogony; in particular, Ophioneus’ fall into the sea is strongly remi- 
niscent of Zeus casting Typhoeus into Tartaros after his defeat.*? 

Water, night, and chaos are connected to the same geographic spaces as 
monsters in the Theogony, since these primordial substances are present at 
the furthest points of the cosmos. Water marks out the edge of the mortal 
world in the form of Ocean at 241 where it is referred to as the ‘circling 
river’ (Qxeavoio teArfevtoc Totapoio). It also marks the transition between 
the divine realm and Tartaros. The use of water as the point of transition 
into the underworld is clear in Iris’ journey to Styx: she must cross the sea 
to get to Tartaros (780-81).°* The idea of a boundary provided by a marine 
deity reappears in Tartaros itself: the walls around Tartaros, which prevent 
the escape of the Titans or any other inhabitants, were built by Poseidon 
(732-34). In addition to existing at the edges of the world, water is present 
at the deepest point of the cosmos in the form of Styx, the daughter of 
Ocean, which runs through Tartaros (775-76). So water marks both the 
periphery and the depths of the world. 

Night is also connected to both the most distant and the deepest parts 
of the cosmos in the Theogony. Her daughters, the Hesperides, whose 
name indicates the beginning of night, live at the edge of the world (215). 
Additionally, Night, as a natural phenomenon, surrounds the barricade of 
Tartaros in rings of cloud-like darkness (726-27), and, as a personification, 
lives in Tartaros and shares her house with Day (744-54). This house is listed 
among the features of the underworld immediately after the description of 
the chasm; the closeness of the depictions of these two features and the gen- 
eral geographical vagueness of Tartaros creates an ambiguity as to whether 
the house is simply in Tartaros, or actually within the chasm itself. Night’s 
locations thus mirror those of the bodies of water and of the monsters. 

This association between the characteristics of the edges of the world 
and the area beneath the earth calls into question the model of the cosmos 
presented in the metaphor of the falling anvil at 720-25. This descrip- 
tion depicts the world as a cylinder made up of three equally spaced lay- 
ers: Olympos, earth, Tartaros.*° If, however, the spaces at the edge of the 
world and beneath it correspond so closely, it might be more accurate to 
see the periphery and the subterranean world, including Tartaros, as a sin- 
gle chthonic space.°*° The repeated appearance at the world’s edges and its 
depths of elements which are associated with the beginning of the world 
blurs the distinction between these two locations and characterises these 
places as not having undergone the same process of ordering as the rest of 
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the cosmos. Thus the existence of monsters in these places undercuts the 
geographic ordering of the universe presented by the poem in the descrip- 
tion of the falling anvil. Despite appearing to be assimilated into Zeus’ 
kingdom by being killed or given roles in maintaining his structuring of the 
world, the monsters maintain their transgressive nature in their incoherent 
geography and so undercut the completeness of Zeus’ cosmos. 

In this way, monsters are a key part of the structuring of the world in the 
Theogony, despite seeming on the surface to be creatures that are removed 
from or subsumed into the process of ordering that Zeus enacts under his 
kingship. Their muddled bodies and parentage are associated with the early 
stages of the cosmos, highlighting the change that has occurred since that 
time. Additionally, they mark the locations in which living mortals and 
most Olympians do not go. Although, as noted above, they do so in such 
a way that blurs the poem’s presentation of the cosmos’ structure, as suits 
boundary crossing creatures. In order to mark out these places and times 
as distinct from the worlds of mortal and of the Olympians, the monsters 
in the Theogony must be fundamentally ‘other’. Despite their familial con- 
nection to the other divinities, they are presented as separate from them. 
It is for this reason that they have a key role as villains in this cosmog- 
ony: they act as ideal opponents to anthropomorphic deities, and allow the 
Olympians, and Zeus in particular, to demonstrate their superiority and 
therefore fitness to preside over the cosmos. 


Notes 


1 The Greek text for Empedocles is from Mansfield and Primavesi (2011) and 
the references follow their numbering system. Translations of Empedocles are 
from Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, 1983. Mansfield and Primavesi use their 
own numbering system, Kirk et al. follow the Diels-Kranz numbering system 
so Fr. 153b = 31 B 57 (DK) and Fr. 157a = Fr. 31 B 61 (DK). 

2 Mansfield and Primavesi provide a detailed exploration of the cycle of the 

universe described in Empedocles’ work in their introduction to his fragments 

(2011: 392-413). 

Typhoeus is referred to as a ‘god’ (Ogo0) at 824. 

See Aston (2011) on Greek hybird deities. 

Ogden, 2013: 22. 

Lopez-Ruiz, 2010: 11, 19, 36-37, 44, 46. 

Hopman, 2013: S. 

Ibid., 12. 

West gives 750-650 BC as the broadest possible dating for the Hesiod’s work 

(1966: 40-41); LIMC ‘Gorgo, Gorgones’ 67b, which depicts the head of a 

gorgon surrounded by snakes, falls exactly into this period. 

10 A similar lack of description of hybrid creatures occurs in the episode of the 

Sirens in the Odyssey (12.39 ff). 

11 West, 1966: 35-36. This can also be shown by close proximity, such as Night 

and Day in Tartaros. 

12 Indeed, the pervasiveness of the sense of all parts of the cosmos being devel- 

oped into their final shape leads Clay to call the poem ‘radically teleological’ 
(2003: 152-53). 
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Text from Hesiod is from Solmsen, Merkelbach, and West (1970). Transla- 
tions are from Most, (2006). 

Clay, 2003: 152-53. 

Cf Hamilton, 1989: 23. 

E.g. LIMC ‘Typhon’ 14, 18, and 19 show Typhoeus with a pair of serpentine 
tails. 

West, 1966: 386. 

LSJ 1996 s.v. dB€o@atos. 

Goslin, 2010: 355. 

See Clay for more detail (2003: 161). 

Goslin, 2010: 365-66. 

West, 1997: 303. West notes an interesting comparison to this passage, Eze- 
kiel 22.20—-22, where God describes the effect of his wrath in terms of melt- 
ing metals. 

On this, see Johnson, 1999: 16. 

Johnson, 1999: 8. 

Purves, 2004: 148. 

Ibid., 153-54. 

On this sees Purves (2004, 162-63). 

Rudhardt argues that the two words are connected by a common etymology 
(1971: 19). 

Gregory, 2007: 23; LSJ 1996 s.vv. xéoc, xaéoun. 

For more detail, see Johnson (1999: 12) and Vernant, Lloyd, and Fort (2006: 
291). 

All translations from the Bible are from the ESV. 

Text and translations from Gifford, 1903. 

Cf Burkert, 1999: 93; Baumgarten, 1981: 106. 

West, 1966: 34-35. The pairing of Pontos with Gaia also continues her role 
as an ancestor of all monstrous creatures within the text. 

West, 1966: 244. 

‘Phorkys and Keto make the most suitable parents, both being associated at 
least with marine monsters: Keto by her very name, and Phorkys as an old 
man of the sea, like Proteus with his seals in the Odyssey’ (West, 1966: 244). 
Clay, 2003: 151 n2. 

West, 1966: 34. 

LSJ 1996: s.vv. bdpa and bdwp. 

Burkert, 2004: 30-32; Lépez-Ruiz, 2010: 90; Penglase, 1994: 4. 

Tablet and line numbers taken from Pritchard, 1950. 

Frye and Macpherson, 2004: 34, 78. 

On this see Davidson (1979: 16). 

It is notable that this passage in the psalm is closely followed by a brief 
description of Gods’ feats of creation (Ps. 74:16-17). 

LIMC ‘Nereus’ 2-5, 8, 9, 11, and 19, ‘Skylla’ 16, I 8a, 19,169, and ‘Triton’ 1-12. 
A final connection to the sea might be present in the description of his conflict 
with Zeus. Line 848 describes the impact of their fighting: Ovie 8’ dp’ dug’ 
aKtac nept t’ dpui te KOpata paxpd (‘and long waves raged around the shores, 
around and about’). West argues that this mention of the sea in the battle 
‘may reflect the influence of a narrative about the defeat of a monster that did 
represent the sea’ (West, 1997: 302). 

Translation from Pritchard, 1950). Dalley, 2008. translates these lines as ‘a 
horned serpent, a mushusSu-dragon, and a labmu-hero, | An ugallu-demon, 
a rabid dog, and scorpion-man, | Aggressive amu-demons, a fish-man, and a 
bull-man’. 

See p. ?? in the introduction. 
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49 For example, Burkert, 2004; Giterbock, 1948; Lopez-Ruiz, 2006, 2010; 
Solmsen, 1989; Walcot, 1956; West, 1997. 

50 Inthis account Chronos and Kronos appear to be names for the same divinity 
(Schibli, 1990: 79). 

51 The Greek text and the translation are from Schibli, 1990. 

52 Schibli argues that Ophioneus’ fall provides an aetiology for the presence of 
a monster in the sea (Ibid., 99). 

53 Schibli notes the correspondence of the throwing or falling of Ophioneus, 
Typhoeus and the Titans into other realms, and the ways in which these 
events fit into a pattern frequently connected to narratives of the Gigantom- 
achy (Ibid., 78-103). 

54 Similarly, in Homer, Odysseus trip to the underworld takes place at the west- 
ern periphery of the world after a journey across Ocean (11.13-15). 

55 See Ballabriga (1986: 2, 258) and Mondi (1989: 12). 

56 Cf Johnson, 1999: 16. 
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2 The Orphic theogonies 


The Orphic theogonies are a group of fragmentary texts which were attrib- 
uted to the mythological figure Orpheus. The dates of the texts vary hugely: 
the oldest, the Derveni Papyrus, is dated to the 4th century BCE, but is 
likely to have incorporated earlier material,! while the most recent, the 
Rhapsodic Theogony, seems to have been extant at the time of Damascius, 
who was writing during the late Sth and early 6th century CE.? The rela- 
tionship between the texts is complex and difficult to perceive clearly as 
a result of their fragmentary nature. This difficulty is exacerbated by the 
survival of these fragments through quotation in the works of authors who 
were writing with specific religious and philosophical agendas.*? Thus, 
while there was perceived to be enough of a connection between these texts 
in antiquity for them to be attributed to the same mythological author, the 
exact nature of the connections between them cannot be determined. 

There has been much debate over the connection of Orphic texts to 
ancient religious practices, as the name of Orpheus is associated with both 
the authorship of certain texts and specific religious groups. There appears 
to be some evidence for religious groups described as ‘Orphic’; however, 
these groups left little information behind, and thus any firm connection 
between cult practice and literary tradition would be difficult to prove.* 
One of the gold tablets associated with one of these groups contains the 
names of a deity that appears in the Orphic theogonies, Phanes/Protogonos 
(CI).° Plato’s disparaging reference to Orphic practitioners engaging in 
door-to-door selling of cures based on texts (Republic 364e-Sa) indicates 
that there was some connection between people engaged in ‘Orphic’ ritual 
and specific texts, but it does not give evidence of which texts they used. 
Thus, the status of the extant Orphic texts as part of religious practice 
cannot be confirmed. 

The perceived link between the texts and ritual practice has led some 
scholars to treat Orphism as if it were a faith based on a canonical text. For 
example, Guthrie argued that Orphism was a religion founded on sacred 
writings, and that the Orphic texts demonstrated a belief in original sin 
in the story of the creation of humans.® Similarly, Bernabé’s treatment 
of the texts is based on a belief that the texts were used in a ritual or 
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religious context.’ The interpretation of Orphic beliefs as based on specific 
texts seems to have been influenced by the fact that the same authors that 
provide the Orphic fragments, predominantly Neoplatonists and Christian 
apologists, often had a strong interest in other writings strongly associated 
with ritual practices, namely the Chaldean Oracles and Christian texts. 
This may well have influenced their presentation of the Orphic material, 
and so the way in which the Orphic theogonies have been read by modern 
scholars. Without more evidence it is not possible to be sure of the exact 
relationship between the Orphic texts and any cult practice. 

The two Orphic texts of interest in this chapter are the Hieronymus and 
Hellanicus Theogony (HHT) and the Rhapsodic Theogony (RT). The nar- 
ratives of these two texts are nearly identical (the minor differences between 
them are discussed below in the summaries of the accounts). Indeed, as the 
HHT predates the RT and is so similar in content, it is clear that they are 
part of the same tradition. These texts are of interest for this study because 
both the HHT and RT include two monstrous deities in the early stages of 
the cosmos: Chronos, a deification of time, and Phanes, the primary creator 
god in these texts. 

West argues that Phanes appears in the Derveni papyrus, which contains 
a commentary on an Orphic Theogony from approximately 300 BCE, and 
which was preserved after it was partially burned ona funeral pyre. He bases 
this argument on a line in which Zeus is described as swallowing something 
aidoiov (aidoion XIII.4), which he believes is equivalent to Zeus’ consumption 
of Phanes in the RT and HHT.’ However, opinion is divided over whether 
aidotov refers to a god as ‘revered one’ or is a euphemistic term for geni- 
tals;!° both uses are attested elsewhere in Orphic texts (RT Fr. 135, Orphic 
Argonautica 796). None of Phanes’ names appear in the Derveni Papyrus, so 
it is not clear that the term aidoion refers to him.'! However, as a fragmentary 
text, it is entirely possible that we have simply lost such a reference in the fire 
that burned the papyrus. The consumption of genitals in a creation narrative 
would not be unique to the Derveni Papyrus. For example, this also occurs in 
another theogonic narrative, the Hittite story The Song of Kumarbi.'* Thus 
it does not seem particularly far-fetched for aidoion to refer to genitals in 
the Derveni Papyrus. However, while there are some similarities between 
the characteristics of whatever is aidoion and Phanes, it is not clear that they 
can be interpreted as the same divine being.'? West’s arguments in favour of 
such an interpretation seem to be strongly driven by his desire to connect 
the Derveni Papyrus to the text that he theorises existed as its precursor, 
the Protogonos Theogony."* As it is both inconclusive as to whether aidoion 
refers to Phanes and there is no reference to monstrous figures in the Derveni 
Papyrus, it will not form part of the analysis here. 

The largest number of fragments of the HHT and RT comes from 
Proclus, who was writing in the mid-5th century CE, and Damascius, who 
was the final head of the Neoplatonic school at Athens in the 6th century.'° 
The philosophical leanings of these writers significantly influenced their 
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presentation of the mythological material. Indeed, the Middle Platonic and 
Neoplatonic interest in the Orphic material meant that later authors in these 
schools analysed the Orphic material through the work of their predeces- 
sors, which had already been interpreted through a specific philosophical 
lens. Therefore the content and presentation of many of the Orphic frag- 
ments form the Neoplatonists is shaped by a particular interpretative bias. 

Athenagoras, a 2nd century CE apologist, provides the greatest number of 
fragments of the HHT and RT retained in the works of Christian authors." 
All of his quotations which relate to these texts appear in his work Legatio 
pro Christianis, which heavily criticises pagan texts; this influenced his 
choice of material towards the more fantastical and, as he perceived them, 
perverse elements of the texts.!” For this reason there is a particular empha- 
sis on the abnormal bodies of certain gods and the violence of intergener- 
ational conflict in the passages he selected to quote. Many fragments also 
appear in the work of Gregory of Nazianzus, a 4th-century Christian the- 
ologian.'® Gregory was writing during a period in which Emperor Julian 
was attempting to re-establish pagan religious practises, and thus, as a 
reaction against this process, his work is also harsh in its critique of pagan 
texts.!? Like the Neoplatonists, the quotations by the Christian authors 
were selected with a specific agenda, influencing both the parts of the the- 
ogonies that were preserved and the nature of their presentation.”° 

Thus, while the interest of these groups in these texts has preserved them, 
the strongly biased use of the writings has shaped the form of their preserva- 
tion. Indeed, the two main groups using these texts, the Neoplatonists and 
Christian apologists, were using the same elements of the Orphic texts to 
make opposing arguments in their philosophical dispute.?! The way in which 
the material from similar sources was presented was therefore heavily shaped 
by the agenda of the authors. For example, strongly Christianising language 
appears in Fr. 127.1, which is from the summary of the Theosophia, a Sth 
century CE text intended to show the similarities between pagan texts and 
Christian scripture: €v NoAAoic Odvyta Pepwvtpws 6 Op~eEds mpooayopever 
TOV LOVOYEVH], TOV viov Tob Beod (‘In many instances Orpheus addresses the 
sole borne one, the son of the god, as Phanes, a significant name’).?” This 
phrasing is nearly identical to the description of Jesus in the Nicene Creed: 
TLOTEVW ... KAL Eic Eva KUplov Inoodv Xpiotdv, tov Yiov tob GEob tov povoyevi] 
(‘I believe ... also in the one Lord Jesus Christ, the sole-begotten Son of God’, 
1-7).?3 Thus, whilst almost all fragmentary texts are influenced by the bias 
or agenda of the authors using the quotations or providing summaries, in the 
case of the Orphic theogonies this seems to be particularly acute. 

Although both the HHT and RT were quoted by many of the same 
authors, the number of fragments that survived from each of the texts and 
the dates to which they survived in complete forms differ significantly. 
The Rhapsodic Theogony remained extant in the 6th century CE.**+ This 
text, or group of texts, appears to have been a collection of material in 
twenty-four books, in a similar style to the Homeric epics.** Whether this 
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provides evidence for the date of the origin of this text or reflects later edu- 
cational choices is contested.” It is not only the date of the collection that 
is debated, but whether the material of the fragments represents a collection 
of varying texts or a cohesive text.”’ In either case, Damascius refers to the 
content on which he bases his summary appearing ‘in those rhapsodies 
transmitted as “Orphic”’ (év pév totvvv taic pepopévars tavtais papwdtats 
‘Opeicaic, Fr. 60 K). It seems, then, that there was enough cohesion in the 
text, even it was not a single narrative, to allow Damascius to summarise it 
in this manner and refer to them as a cohesive group. 

Much less of the Hieronyman and Hellanicus Theogony survives and 
it seems no longer to be extant by the time Damascius was writing.?° 
Damascius provides a significantly more detailed summary of the HHT 
than the RT, indicating that the RT would have been more familiar to 
his readership than the HHT.2? Despite the disparity in the number of 
fragments, those that do remain show the narrative of the HHT follow- 
ing almost exactly the same pattern as that of the RT; while the two texts 
emphasise different elements of the narrative, the sequence of events and 
the characters involved are almost identical, particularly in the early stages 
of the cosmos in which Chronos and Phanes appear. Indeed, the close cor- 
respondence between the two texts occasionally makes it difficult to know 
which poem certain fragments should be attributed to.*° This similarity 
also indicates that, despite some differences in the exact ordering and roles 
of some of the early gods, these texts form part of a continuous tradition. 

Of particular interest for this chapter is the way in which the monstrous 
deities, Chronos and Phanes, are presented as creative forces. Unlike those 
in Hesiod’s text, these monstrous gods do not represent a threat to the cos- 
mos or the ruling gods, but are fundamentally involved in the process of 
creation and have bodies that reflect the different stages of creation. 


Narratives of the theogonies 


Despite the biased presentation of the fragments by ancient authors and 
modern scholars, the basic structure of the narratives can be obtained 
from the summaries in Damascius and Athenagoras, with greater detail 
provided by the smaller fragments from other authors. As the narratives 
of the Orphic theogonies differ significantly from the better known Greek 
cosmogonic tales, I have provided a summary of each of the texts below. 
In the Hieronymus and Hellanicus Theogony water and matter are the 
first entities according to Damascius’ summary (Fr. 75.1).3! Athenagoras’ 
version varies very slightly, stating that it was water and mud, rather 
than matter (Fr. 75.II). Earth later came from this matter (Frs. 75.1, 76.1). 
Water and matter/mud produced Chronos (Time), a monstrous, hybrid god 
(Frs. 76.1, 76.1); Ananke (Necessity) was united with Chronos (Fr. 77). 
Chronos, in turn, created Aither, Chaos, and Erebos (Darkness) (Fr. 78), 
and later an egg (Fr. 79.1, II), from which Phanes, another monstrous deity, 
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was born (Fr. 80.1, I). In the process of Phanes’ birth the egg was broken 
into two halves, which became Ouranos and Gaia (Fr. 80.1], IV), who then 
produced the Fates, the Hekatoncheires (Hundred-handers), the Kyklopes, 
and the Titans (Fr. 82.1, 83). The later stages of the cosmogony follow the 
same pattern as Hesiod’s Theogony until the start of Zeus’ reign. In order 
to become the ruler of the cosmos, Zeus swallowed Phanes and absorbed 
his creative power (Fr. 85). Later, Zeus mated with Rhea while both of 
them were in the form of snakes, producing Kore, who had two faces and 
horns (Fr. 87). Zeus, again in the form of a snake, then mated with Kore 
producing Dionysos (Fr. 89.1). 

The Rhapsodic Theogony follows a very similar pattern. The main dif- 
ference between the accounts is the position of Chronos; in the RT Chronos 
is the first entity to exist (Fr. 109). Chronos produced Aither and Chaos (Fr. 
111); he then produced an egg in Aither (Fr. 114). Again, Phanes is born 
from this egg (Fr. 121). In this version Phanes produced Night (Fr. 147.1), 
indeed, in some instances there seem to be three nights (Fr. 147.1). Night 
then produced Ouranos and Gaia (Fr. 149).°? Phanes rules the cosmos until 
he passes his power, symbolised by a sceptre, on to his daughter, Night 
(Frs. 167-70). She is succeeded by Ouranos (Fr. 174), Kronos (Fr. 190), 
and Zeus (Fr. 227); at this point Phanes is again consumed by Zeus (Frs. 
240, 241). Zeus’ wives and offspring in the RT include many of the usual 
Olympians, but Zeus is again the father of Kore by Rhea (Frs. 276, 280) 
and Dionysos by Kore (Fr. 283). The RT also provides a narrative about 
events after Dionysos’ birth: Dionysos was torn apart and consumed by 
the Titans, and for this crime Zeus struck them with the thunderbolt and 
destroyed them (Frs. 302, 318). From the soot produced from their bodies 
of the Titans and the parts of Dionysos within them, Zeus created humans 
(Fr. 320). Finally, Dionysos was brought back to life from his heart, which 
had been saved after his death (Fr. 326). 


Chronos 


The first monstrous figure to appear in both the RT and the HHT é is 
Chronos. As is clear from his name, he is a deity associated with time; in 
some instances he is given the epithet dyripaos (‘unaging’), which indicates 
that he embodies eternity or cosmically large time spans, rather than the 
every-day, measurable passing of time.** In this role he is equivalent to 
some Near Eastern deities of time such as the Iranian Zurvan, Indian Kala, 
and Phoenician Oulomos.** The correspondences between Chronos in the 
Orphic texts and similar deities in Near Eastern myths indicate that, like 
Hesiod’s Theogony, the Orphic texts were influenced by Near Eastern prec- 
edents. Similarly, this was not simple mimicry, but an absorption of certain 
elements into the Greek theogonic tradition. 

Chronos is unusual in Greek myth because of his role as a god repre- 
senting time, as such chronological personifications occur infrequently.** 
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However, he is also unusual in his physical form. In the description in the 
HHT he combines multiple hybrid elements: 


SpdKkovta Sé civar ke~addc EXovta TpoonepuKviac tavpov Kai Agovtos, év 
péowt Se Geod mpdownov, exer S5€ Kal ENl TOV Dywv mtepd, Wvopdo@a SE 
Xpovov cyrpaov Kai ‘HpakArja tov avtév 


He is a serpent with the heads of a bull and a lion attached to him, and 
between them he has the face of a god, and wings on his shoulders, and 
he is called ageless Time [Chronos] and Herakles. (HHT Fr. 76.1) 


Two nearly identical fragments reiterate this description (HHT Frs. 76.1, II 
and IV).3¢ 

In HHT Fr. 77 Chronos is paired with Ananke (necessity): ovvetvat 
5é abt trv ‘AvayKny, Pvotv oboav tiv adbtiy Kal ‘Adpdotetav d&owpatov 
SLWPYVIWHEVNV EV TAVTL TG KdopWI, TOV TEpatwv avtod Epantouevny (‘And 
Ananke [Necessity] was with him, and is of the same nature, and incor- 
poreal Adrastea [the inescapable] stretched out through the whole cosmos 
and touching the edges of it’).>” West translates Siwpyuiwyevny in its most 
literal form as ‘with arms outstretched’, and so interprets Ananke as hav- 
ing a serpentine tail but an anthropomorphic upper body.** He argues 
that, since Chronos is the same as Ananke/Adrastea, he is half-serpentine 
and half-anthropomorphic, like a river god. It is therefore tempting to see 
Chronos as an Ocean-like figure, not only in his role as a primordial deity 
but also in flowing entity marking the boundary of the cosmos (in this case, 
chronologically rather than geographically). However, none of Chronos’ 
descriptions refer to his arms, thus it is probable that neither Chronos nor 
Ananke are imagined as having arms and that the use of diwpyviwpévnv is 
metaphoric, emphasising the extent of Ananke’s power. 

The animal elements in his physique appear to provide a connection 
between Chronos, Herakles, and the zodiac;*? although it is not clear 
whether this association is the cause or the result of his anthropomorphic- 
animal hybridity. In some instances, Herakles’ labours have been connected 
to the signs of the zodiac. Porphyry, for example, interpreted Herakles as 
the sun and the labours as an analogy for the movement through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac (Fr. 359);*° a similar interpretation appears in Nonnus’ 
Dionysiaca (40.369ff.). In the Orphic theogonies, Chronos is sometimes 
connected to Herakles: in fragments 76.1, II, III, and IV from the HHT, 
Herakles is provided as an alternative name for Chronos. The connection 
between Chronos, Herakles, and his labours, and the zodiac is made else- 
where in Orphic literature: in the Orphic Hymn to Herakles, the subject 
of the hymn is also addressed as ‘endless father of time’ (xpdvov métnp 
didié, 3).41 The poem describes Herakles/Chronos as being physically 
associated with certain celestial phenomena: 6c mepi Kpati @opeEis NG Kai 
voxta péAarvay, | 5@dex’ an’ avtodr@v dpi Svop@v dOAa digptwv (‘you bear 
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dawn and dark night round your head and dark night, passing through 
your twelve tasks from their risings to settings’, 11-12). This hymn, then, 
clearly links Chronos to the labours of Herakles and to the zodiac; indeed, 
Chronos in this poem seems to some extent to embody the movement of the 
celestial bodies. Both West and Brisson interpret the connection between 
Chronos, Herakles, and the zodiac in these texts to mean that Chronos 
is, in the HHT and RT, a representation of the sun moving through the 
zodiac, measuring the passing time. In this way, they see Chronos’ role as 
comparable to that of the sun’s movement through the heavens battling 
with the figures in the constellations, as appears, for example, in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (2.78ff.).42 

There is also a connection between the celestial associations of Chronos 
and the Stoic idea of the Great Year.** Although the constellations appear 
to return to identical positions after a year, they actually move very slightly 
each year. The phenomenon called the ‘Great Year’ by ancient philosophers 
and astronomers is the length of time it takes for the fixed stars to move ina 
complete circuit back to their original position; reference to this occurrence 
appears, for example, in Plato’s Timaeus (39d—e). Some Stoics argued that 
this cosmic cycle constituted the entire existence of the universe, and that the 
Great Year started and ended in fire; thus, the universe would be destroyed 
when all of the heavenly bodies had returned to their original places.*4 

Stoic allegorists also interpret ‘Herakles’ to be one of the names of 
Nature and God, both of which are ways of referring to the universe itself. 
The connection between Herakles and Nature/God appears to be derived 
from his legendary strength. This can be seen, for example, in Seneca’s De 
Beneficiis: quia vis eius invicta sit quandoque lassata fuerit operibus edi- 
tis, in ignem recessura (‘because his power is invincible, and, whenever it 
shall have grown weary with fulfilling its works, it shall return into primal 
fire’, 4.8.1).45 Thus, the time it takes for movement of the heavenly bodies to 
complete a cycle, i.e. the Great Year, is equivalent to the time during which 
the universe, i.e. Herakles, exists. In this case, the correspondence between 
Chronos and Herakles in the Orphic theogonies would work well, as the 
existence of the universe must correspond to the existence of time. Also, the 
existence of the universe in the Great Year is measured by the movement of 
heavenly bodies, which are also used in the measurement of smaller time 
frames, such as days and years. Thus the representations of Herakles in 
Stoic texts and Chronos in the Orphic theogonies have strong correspond- 
ences. Since the idea of the Great Year appears in Plato’s work, it is perhaps 
not surprising that connections are made to this concept in the fragments 
of the Orphic texts recorded by Neoplatonic authors. 

Rather than representing the sun moving through the zodiac in the Orphic 
theogonies, it seems more likely that Chronos represents the movement of 
the zodiac itself. This would allow Chronos to more closely correspond to 
the Stoic Herakles and the idea of the Great Year. Also, like the circuit of the 
sun, the movement of the zodiac is another method for measuring the passing 
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of time. Furthermore, Chronos is not compared to the sun anywhere in the 
HHT or RT, but Phanes has characteristics more suited to that role. In addi- 
tion to having a name associated with light (®dvy is connected to gaivw, 
‘bring to light’), in some of the fragments Phanes is described in the manner 
of a sun deity riding a chariot. For instance, he is connected to horses and a 
chariot in RT Fr. 172.] and II. Also, in RT Fr. 173 he is described as eternally 
circling upon some sort of a vehicle, probably a chariot (oiow énepbeRaws 
Satuwv péyac dev énoiyvei, ‘standing upon which the great god is always 
going round’).46 Thus, while Chronos does appear to embody the movement 
of time by an association with celestial bodies, it is as the movement of the 
stars and constellations, rather than as the sun moving through them. 

It is not possible to tell whether Chronos’ form was influenced by his con- 
nections to the zodiac and the labours of Herakles, and the animals which 
appear in both, or the inclusion of the ram, bull, and lion elements in his body 
caused his connection to the zodiac and the labours of Herakles. Whatever 
their origin, the animal elements in the body of Chronos are significant in 
their role in connecting Chronos to the primordial period of the universe and 
to creation, as will be seen below, and in the way that they sharply differ- 
entiate Chronos though his physical abnormality from the Olympian deities 
who come later. In fact, Chronos shares many of the features possessed by 
Typhoeus: body parts associated with snakes, bulls, and lions mixed with 
anthropomorphic elements. However, unlike Typhoeus, he is not represented 
as a threat to the cosmos or the other gods. Rather, Chronos is associated 
with the creation of the early parts of the cosmos. For example, Chronos 
is the father of Aither, Chaos, and Erebos in the HHT (Fr. 78) and Aither 
and Chaos in the RT (Fr. 111). More importantly, in both texts he is the 
creator of the egg from which Phanes emerges.*” This egg not only produces 
Phanes, but, according to the HHT, when the egg is broken open, the upper 
half becomes Ouranos and the lower half Gaia (e.g. 80.IV). Thus it is clear 
from the very earliest stages of the narratives of the HHT and RT that mon- 
strosity is not inherently associated with danger, but instead connected with 
entities involved in creation. The strange combination of body parts seen in 
the description of Chronos is reminiscent of the hybrid creatures and disem- 
bodied limbs which appear in Empedocles’ description of the cycle of the 
universe (RT Frs. 153b, 157a). Just as the ox-headed men and arms without 
shoulders represent a trial-and-error stage in the development of the universe, 
Chronos’ body is representative of a similar period in which the categories of 
divine, human, and animal have not yet come to be established. 

Time’s role in the development of the cosmos and an association with 
early monstrous creatures also appear in Apollonius’ Argonautica: 


Ofipec 8’, ov Or pEootv EorKdTES WNOoTfoIv 
ovde pev 008’ &vdpecot Ouov déyac, bAAO 8’ dn’ dAAwV 
OVEMLYEES YEVEWV, Kiov dBpdol, HUTE LijAa 
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&k otaOU@v &Atc iow onndevovta voyfft. 
ToLOUG Kal Mpotépous €& iAVoc EPAGOTNOEV 

x8wv abt PIKTOIOL apnpELEevous UEAEECOL, 
otnw duparéw pan’ br’ Hpi m1ANPEion 

ovdé nw alaAE€o1o0 BoAaic téoov rEAto1o 

ixpddac aivvpévou: ta 8’ Eni otixac Hyayev aiwv 
ovyKpivac tws otye pur atdnAor Enovto, 
Hpwac 8 fde BauBos ametprtov. 


Her [Kirke’s] beasts—which were not entirely like flesh-devouring 
beasts, nor like men, but rather a jumble of different limbs—all came 
with her, like a large flock of sheep which follow the shepherd out of 
the stalls. Similar to these were the creatures which in earlier times the 
earth itself had created out of the mud, pieced together from a jumble 
of limbs, before it had been properly solidified by the thirsty air or 
the rays of the parching sun had eliminated sufficient moisture. Time 
[Aion] then sorted these out by grouping them into proper categories. 
Similarly unidentifiable were the forms which followed after Kirke and 
caused the heroes amazed astonishment. 

(4.672-82)48 


Similarly, in the theogony of Pherecydes of Syros, Chronos/Kronos also has a 
role in enabling the universe to develop. In contrast to the Orphic theogonies, 
in which Chronos and Kronos appear to be separate divinities, in Pherecydes’ 
text the connection between the names Chronos and Kronos is explicitly 
made, as Kronos is identified with time in Frs. 65 and 66.4? Chronos/Kronos 
in Pherecydes creates fire, water, and air (similar to Chronos’ creation of 
Aither, Chaos, and Erebos in the HHT); these elements are then distributed 
into five ‘nooks’, from which the gods emerged (Fr. 60).°° In this way Chronos 
is a fundamental creative force in Pherecydes;*! indeed, through the crea- 
tion of the elements which are divided among the nooks, Chronos/Kronos 
begins the differentiation of the cosmos and thus its development towards 
its final state.° Chronos in the HHT and RT has a somewhat different role 
to that of Aion in the Argonautica and Chronos/Kronos in the fragments of 
Pherecydes: rather than just allowing the development of the creatures in his 
role as time, he also embodies that monstrous mixture himself. Thus, he is 
both the physical disorganisation of the beginnings of the universe and the 
chronological context that allows this disorganised mass to develop into the 
fully formed beings that inhabit the completed cosmos. 

His role as primordial context is connected to his position within the text. 
Chronos is the first monstrous deity in both the RT and HHT. However, as 
seen in the summaries of the narratives above, he is not the very first deity 
in both; in the HHT he is preceded by water and matter/mud. Despite being 
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the second generation in the HHT, Chronos still acts as a primordial being: 
in the same way that primordial entities, such as Night, Chaos, and water, 
provide locations in which creation can take place, Chronos provides a sim- 
ilar context for the cosmos to develop in both texts. However, rather than 
providing a spatial context, like the other primordial substances, Chronos, 
unsurprisingly, provides a chronological context.*? Many cosmogonies 
begin with a first space or place in which the earliest stages of the creation of 
the universe can then develop. However, for space to become manifest, some 
change must occur; in order for this to happen, there must be time in which 
such change can occur. The nowhere and nowhen prior to creation must 
become somewhere and somewhen; as all things exist within a time and 
place, these must come into being for anything else to exist. In the Orphic 
theogonies, rather than the narrative assuming the origin of time along with 
the origin of place and change, time is manifested in the deity Chronos. 

In addition to time, creation also requires a spatial context. While Phanes 
seems like the most important child of Chronos, his other offspring are not 
insignificant. As seen in the summaries, Chronos produces Aither, Chaos, 
and, Erebos in the HHT (Fr. 78), and Aither and Chaos in the RT (Fr. 
111). In this way, Chronos creates the physical contexts in which creation 
normally takes place: the vague and undefined, semi-physical entities fre- 
quently associated with the early stages of the cosmos. The fact that he 
creates these in both of the theogonies shows that, despite coming from 
water and matter in the HHT, he has a primordial role in both texts. That 
these spaces enable creation is evident from the fact that Chronos produced 
the egg, from which the creator of all other aspects of the cosmos emerged, 
in Aither (Fr. 114). Through his own existence and that of his offspring, 
Chronos creates a suitable state in which creation can come about. 


Phanes 


The second monstrous deity in both the RT and HHT is Phanes. As noted 
above, Phanes is born from the egg produced by Chronos. While both texts 
present Phanes’ birth occurring in the same way, the elements of the nar- 
rative emphasised in each of the texts is somewhat different. In the HHT, 
Phanes’ birth is associated with the origin of Ouranos and Gaia: 


) OUPTANPOwLEVOV v10 Biac tod YEYEVVIIKOTOS ek mapatpipic cic d00 
Eppayn. TO HEV ODV KaTa Kopugry avtod Ovpavos eivar EteAEoOn, TO 5é 
Kdtw ever Ev If TpofAGe SE Kal Beds Tpitos d1owpatos. 


[The egg], when it had been fulfilled by the force of the begetter, broke 
in two through friction. The sky was completed from the upper part, 
and the earth was produced from the lower part. And third, the dou- 
ble-bodied god went forth. 

(Fr. 80.11) 
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SmEp 1 TOO yeyevvnKdtos ex rapatpipris SieAotoa Sbvaptc, Savns npiv 
ottws BEdg €& avtod EPavn, 6G TO PEV <KdtW> Tod KEAVPOUG ws TV 
KATAAITIOV, TO SE UTEP KEPAATIS Aiwproas TOV OUpavov ametéAEoEV. 


The power of the begetter divided it [the egg] through friction, and 

divine Phanes thus appeared to us, having left behind the lower part 

of the shell as earth and raised up the other part to complete the sky. 
(Fr. 80.IV) 


The descriptions of Phanes’ birth in the RT do not refer to the creation of 
Ouranos and Gaia at this point in the narrative. Instead, these fragments 
focus on the birth of Phanes as a moment of illumination in which the uni- 
verse is revealed. This appears in a limited way in Fr. 80.IV from the HHT, 
but is given much more emphasis in the fragments from the RT: 


once 8’ Emerta Odvys ve~eAny, Apyfita x1tova, 
eK 5€) ox108EVTOS Kpaviou NoALXAVvdE0C Wiot 
EFEBope TpWtiotos avedpapeE t’ dpoevoOnAvc 
Tpwtdyovoc moAvtipntos. 


And then Phanes broke the cloud, the bright tunic, and was first to 
leap from the top part of the wide-yawning, split egg and jump up, 
Protogonos, man-woman and very honoured. 

(Fr. 121) 


EMEITA AVTO Ev EAUTG KUNOEV UNO Tod MEpletANPdtos DEeLwdSous TvEvLATOG 
AVAPEPOMEVOV TIPOEKUEV EiC PHS HEYLOTOV TL TOUTO anOKUNUA, WC av EK 
MAVTOG Tob arEetpov Pubod anoKEKUNHEVOV EnWvxov Snpiovpynua, Kal TAL 
TIEPLMPEPELAL TOL WH MPOGEOLKOG KAl THI THYEL THC NTNOEWCS. 


Then it became pregnant in itself, and, lifted up by the encompassing 
divine breath, this great conception emerged into the light, as if it were 
an ensouled artefact conceived from all the unlimited depths, and like 
the egg in circumference and the speed of its flight.** 

(Fr. 117) 


This connection to illumination and bringing the world to light is likely the 
origin of Phanes’ name, which appears to be derived from gatvw (‘bring to 
light’ or ‘appear’).*> 

Thus, both texts focus on the birth of Phanes as the moment at which 
the cosmos comes into being and begins to develop. The HHT does this 
through the division of the earth and the sky. In a similar manner, Gaia’s 
production of Ouranos in Hesiod’s Theogony begins the physical develop- 
ment and differentiation of the cosmos (126ff.). The breaking of the egg is 
also reminiscent of Marduk’s creation of the heavens and the earth in the 
Enuma Elish by dividing the corpse of Tiamat into two (iv.130-40). In the 
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RT, the representation of the cosmos coming into being through illumina- 
tion is closer to the beginning of the universe in the biblical account, in 
which the differentiation of the universe begins with God’s instruction to 
‘Let there be light’ (Gen. 1.3).°° Thus, both texts associate Phanes’ birth 
with the beginnings of the process of creation, but in different ways. The 
HHT?’s separation of earth and sky seems more familiar within Greek cos- 
mogonic texts. The more unusual illumination-based creation in the RT 
might be influenced by Christian ideas as a result of its later date. 

The idea of Phanes being bright and shining appears elsewhere in the RT. 
In Fr. 123 Phanes is described as so bright that he cannot himself be seen, 
except by Night: 


Tlpwtdyovoév ye pev oUtic Eoedpakev O@PaApoion, 
el ut NUE iepr yobvry tol 8’ GAAO1 &ravtEs 
Batualov kabop@vtec Ev aibépr pEyyos HEATTOV 
Toiov anéot1ABE xpods aBavato1o Pavntoc. 


No one looked upon Protogonos with their eyes, except sacred Night 
alone. All the others were amazed looking upon the unhoped for won- 
der, in the bright sky [Aither], such was the brightness of the skin of 
the immortal Phanes. 


It is not explained why only Night can see Phanes, but presumably, it is 
either a result of her close relationship with him or because her own dark 
nature counteracts the brightness of his appearance. Fr. 123 is very similar to 
Fr. 127, which represents him as invisibly illuminating the rest of the cosmos. 
Fr. 171 again refers to his shining and illuminating role, but also physically 
locates him as distant: avtdc 5€ Womep Ex AxpwpEtacs ovpavod npoKabéletar 
Kal Ev AToOppr|toig TOV dmElpov TEplAduMWv aidva (‘He seated himself as if 
at the mountain ridge of the sky and shining round the infinite in secret’). 
Alongside the fragments which describe him as in a chariot and making 
an eternal journey (172.1, III, 173), these fragments appear to indicate that 
Phanes has the role of a sun deity, in the RT at least. Like the sun, he illumi- 
nates the world around him, but is himself too bright to be viewed.°” 

As discussed above, Chronos seems to represent eternal time or immeas- 
urably large spans of time through the movement of the celestial bodies. 
In cosmogonic narratives the existence of this type of time allows for the 
emergence of the universe, as it enables the beginnings of change to occur. 
However, like the undifferentiated matter and the vague deities (Aither, 
Chaos, and Erebos) at the beginning of cosmos, the time represented by 
Chronos is undifferentiated time; there is no change, or no change that is 
easily discernible and therefore easily measurable. The emergence of Phanes, 
with his correspondences to the sun, marks a change in the nature of time. 
While both the movement of the stars and the sun measure time, the sun 
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measures time in a manner visible and easily comprehensible to humans, thus 
making it possible to discern change over time. The birth of Night assists in 
this change: together Phanes and Night provide the cycle of days and nights 
that allow people to mark the passing of time. The birth of Phanes indicates 
the shift from eternal, unchanging time to time which progresses and in 
which change, and thus the development of the cosmos, can occur. 

After the descriptions of Phanes’ birth, the fragments go on to describe 
his hybrid body. As noted above, Phanes inherited all of the hybrid elements 
of his father, but in a different configuration. Indeed, the correspondence 
is so close that Brisson argues that it occurs as a result of Chronos being 
identified with Phanes because of Chronos’ position as the second genera- 
tion in the HHT, equivalent to Phanes in the RT.°* While such a blurring of 
characteristics is possible, it seems equally likely that closely related figures 
would have similar characteristics, as in Hesiod’s Theogony. 

Phanes’ body is the subject of a single physical description in the HHT 
from Damascius’ summary of the text: 


Kal TpItTOV EML TOUTOIG BEOV SIoWPATOV, MTEpVYAG ETL TAV WyWV EXxovTA 
xpvodc, S¢ év pév taic Aanydo1 MpoonepuKviac cixe tabpwv KE@aAdc, 
émt dé Tic Ke@aAtic Spdkovta TEAWPIov Tavtodanaic pop@aic Onpiwv 
ivdaAAGHEVoV. 


And in addition to these [water, matter, and Chronos] a third, dou- 
ble-bodied god had gold wings upon his shoulders, he had growing 
upon his sides the heads of bulls, upon his head a monstrous serpent 
resembling the forms of every kind of wild animal. 

(80.1) 


Despite all the hybrid elements, like those of Chronos, the reference to 
shoulders, sides, and a head indicate that Phanes is predominantly anthro- 
pomorphic; so his hybrid animal elements are added to a human-like frame. 
Additionally, the snake in the final line shows that Phanes is not just hybrid 
in one consistent manner but has the potential to be an ever-changing hybrid. 
Phanes can therefore embody any creature that will exist in the cosmos. 

This description is contradicted in one other fragment from the HHT: 
[kaitic Gv &vOpwroc KEKPIPEVOS Kal Ev Bewpiat yeyovae ...] aVTOV TOV Davyta 
5éEato, Bedv Svta Tpwtdyovov (obtos yap Zotiv 6 Ek To Wiod mpoxvOetc), H 
oGpa Tt oxfpa Exe Spdxovtos [...;] (‘([ What person, of repute and with expe- 
rience of intellectual thought ...] could accept Phanes himself as being the 
first-born god (for he is the one that came forth from an egg), or that he had 
the body or form of a snake [...?]’, 80.II).5° However, this quote is from 
Athenagoras’ Legatio pro Christianis and appears to be a simplification of 
Phanes’ full description, as earlier in the same text Athenagoras refers to 
Phanes as d10mpatos (‘double-bodied’), indicating that he was familiar with 
Phanes’ hybrid form. 
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There are many more fragments associated with Phanes’ description 
in the RT. Fragment 129.1 is very similar to the HHT: 810 Kai oAiKwtatov 
G@iov 6 BEoAdyosg avanAdttEl Kplod Kai TavpoV Kai A€ovtos Kal dpaKovtos 
avtan mEpitiWEicg Kepadds (‘For this reason the author writing about the 
god depicts him as the most universal creature, giving him the heads of 
a ram, a bull, a lion’, Fr. 129.1). The multiple heads might explain refer- 
ences to multiple sets of eyes, faces, and horns: tetpdoiw dp0adpuoiow dopa 
avtos EvOa kai EvOa (‘He has four eyes looking this way and that’ Fr. 132), 
TETPOUMATOV ... TeTPaTIPdowmov (‘Four-eyed ... four-faced’, Fr. 133) and 
TEeTpavyéa tetpakepatov (‘four-eyed, four-horned’, Fr. 131). The four horns 
can be explained by a pair each on the head of the bull and the ram. Four 
eyes might make more sense as four pairs of eyes, one for each of the ani- 
mals, presumably ignoring those on his anthropomorphic head. 

In addition to the animal elements, Phanes also has wings: he is ‘Borne 
here and there by golden wings’ (ypuogiaicg mtepvyeoot popevuEvos EvOa Kat 
évOa, Fr. 136). In the RT, Phanes’ hybridity is not limited to his body, but 
again is apparent in his voice: Bpipac tavpetous dqieko xaponod te AEovTOG 
(‘he sends forth the bellows of a bull or those of a flashing-eyed lion’, Fr. 
130). Phanes does not show Typhoeus’ complex vocal range, but the pair 
of animal noises again points to an incoherence and lack of ability to com- 
municate meaningfully. Just as he has too many types of animals in the 
make-up of his body to be physically coherent, he has too many vocal ele- 
ments to be verbally comprehensible. 

Phanes possesses an additional, more unusual, hybridity. Phanes is con- 
sistently referred to as male, as is made clear in calling him the son of 
Aither: meprxaAAns Ai®epos vids (‘The very beautiful son of Ether’, Fr. 124) 
and Ipwtdyovocs paébwv repiprKeos AiBEpoc vids (‘Protogonos, the shining, 
son of towering Ether’, Fr. 125). Additionally, he is described using mascu- 
line names and pronouns. However, Phanes possesses both male and female 
characteristics in the RT. According to Fr. 134, ‘the strong god Erikepaios 
is both female and father’ (8fjAuc kai yevétwp Kpatepoc BEdc "Hprkertaioc).°! 
He is also referred to as &poevdOnAvs (‘androgynous’) in Fr. 121. A little 
more detail on this sexual hybridity is provided by Fr. 135.1], which states 
that ‘Phanes has genitals upon his buttocks’ (6 ®évy¢, aidoiov Exwv TeEpt 
trv mvyrv). Since both citations which make up Fr. 135 use the singular 
aidoiov, it would seem that only one set of genitalia were displaced, perhaps 
indicating that Phanes was male on one side of the body and female on the 
other, vertically bisected. Thus, Phanes not only blends anthropomorphic 
elements with many types of animal, as we saw in Typhoeus, but he is also 
hybrid in an additional way, as he blends male and female. 

While this dual sex is explicitly referenced in the RT, it may appear less 
directly in the HHT. There are some phrases which hint at this sexual 
hybridity: Frs. 80.1 and II both refer to Phanes as d1oWpatos (‘double bod- 
ied’) and Fr. 80.I refers to the egg containing male and female. However, 
there is no explicit statement that Phanes combined male and female. This 
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ambiguity is possibly a result of the strong interpretative bias shown by 
Damascius, the author of Fr. 80.1. In this fragment, and several others, 
Damascius interpreted the HHT through a system of triads, which the 
Neoplatonists had derived from reading the Chaldean Oracles. In this 
system each of the entities from water and matter/mud down to Phanes was 
assigned to a certain position within a framework consisting of triads. 

One of the types of triad used by Damascius was made up of three ele- 
ments called Father, Power, and Intellect. Each of these elements had spe- 
cific associations, for example, the Father was associated with nous and 
producing the platonic forms; the Intellect with demiurgic, crafting power 
which enabled it to develop the intelligible world; and Power with gener- 
ative capacity. Damascius often used an ennead made up of three such 
triads in his interpretations of texts; while each of these triads contained 
elements which correspond to Father, Power, and Intellect, the three triads 
themselves were also categorised as each belonging to one of these types.** 
According to Damascius, in the HHT the first triad (which as whole is asso- 
ciated with the Father) is made up of water, matter, and Chronos-Ananke. 
Chronos-Ananke is the Father of this triad and is thus the figure associated 
with the origins of the first level of the cosmos within the most associated 
with this capacity. This is reinforced by Damascius’ joining of Ananke with 
Chronos to make a male-female pair to represent this creative power. Water 
and matter are Power and Intellect in this triad, but Damascius does not 
specify which is which. The second triad (which is associated with Power) is 
Chronos’ offspring: Chaos, Erebos, and Aither. It is, again, not clear which 
of these is understood as each element of the triad. The third triad (associ- 
ated with the Intellect) is the egg, from which Phanes, Gaia, and Ouranos 
are produced. Phanes is specified as the Intellect; the two parts of the egg, 
Gaia and Ouranos are therefore the Power and Father. As Power was usu- 
ally associated with a female force, Gaia is likely to be Power and Ouranos 
to be Father.®> The Intellect had a demiurgic role, i.e. that of crafting the 
cosmos rather than generating the substance from which it can be crafted. 
Phanes has role of the Intellect within the triad associated with the same 
function, and so is the figure most connected to demiurgic power. While 
Phanes is connected to the development of the cosmos through crafting it, 
generation appears to be the role of Chronos in this interpretation of the 
narrative. Phanes would not need the generative power of the Father ele- 
ment or the dual sex of Chronos-Ananke. Therefore the dual sex of Phanes 
that appears to possess in other fragments may have been suppressed by 
Damascius in order for the god to fit more neatly into this interpretative 
framework. 

Despite the fact that it does not appear in Damascius’ interpretation of 
the Orphic narrative, Phanes’ dual sex is the most explicit way in which his 
physique embodies the creative potential of the early cosmos. As a result of 
his hermaphroditic body he has the capacity to reproduce in a way that is 
simultaneously sexual and parthenogenic. Phanes’ dual sex is thus suited 
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to his role as the primary creator deity in the HHT and RT. However, the 
snake on his head which can appear to be any type of animal is also indica- 
tive of his creative power: he can look like anything, therefore so might his 
creations. His creativity is unlimited. Phanes’ hybridity, then, indicates the 
disordered early cosmos, but also its unconstrained fecundity. 

Phanes’ creative power is also demonstrated in the list of his creations. 
The collection of places and things created by Phanes encompasses almost 
the entire cosmos: the home of the gods, the sun, moon, stars, earth, sea, 
and the race of gold (RT Frs. 152, 153.11, 153.III, 159).%° Indeed, his creative 
power is such that he is described explicitly as a ‘demiurge’ or ‘craftsman’: 
Kal 6 WaAoTa Tap’ avbta& SnpLoUpyds 6 Odvyg Eottv (‘And, according to him, 
Phanes is the primary craftsman’, RT 153.V). Phanes is even connected to 
creation through his birth. As seen above, the moment of Phanes’ birth 
is associated with the beginning of the development of the cosmos either 
through the beginning of the process of differentiation or through the illu- 
mination of the cosmos. Thus, Phanes’ fundamental characteristic appears 
to be his role as creator. 

While Chronos and Phanes are, then, both depicted as the key creator 
gods within the Orphic narratives of creation, the types of things that they 
create are quite different. Chronos creates a trio of semi-tangible deities 
and the egg from which Phanes and the world emerges. However, the indi- 
vidual parts and creatures that make up physical world come into being 
directly through Phanes’ actions as a demiurge, as can be seen from his 
list of creations above. Not only does Phanes’ birth mark a change in the 
nature of time, but it also marks a change in the nature and development of 
the cosmos: the universe moves from a state of undefinable and undefined 
time and matter, to discrete, concrete, and measurable time and matter.°®” 

The fact that the multiplicity and hybridity of Phanes’ body is represent- 
ative of creative power is further demonstrated after several changes in the 
kingship of the cosmos. His generative power is not just evident during his 
own rule, but also that of Zeus. In order to take control of the cosmos, 
Zeus engages in an act of creation, rather than an act of violence, as is more 
frequently seen in cosmogonic narratives. Zeus recreates the entire cosmos 
to gain mastery over it. In order to accomplish this, Zeus consumes Phanes, 
and thus his ability to create. This event appears briefly in fragment RT 
240.1: katantvel tov Tpdyovov avtod Tov Oavnyta kal EyKoAnifetar mé&oas avtod 
tac duvapers 6 Zevc (‘Zeus swallows down his ancestor, Phanes, and swal- 
lows all of his powers’). It is described at more length in fragment RT 241: 


WG TOTE TPWTOYdvoLO XASWV PEVOS 'Hpikeraiov 
TOV Tavtwv Séuac eixev Eff yaotépi KoiAnt, 
petée & E0ic weAEEoo1 Bed Sbvaptv te Kai GAKrV 
TOUVEKG ODV Ti Ta&vtTa ALog MaAL Evtos EtUXON, 
aiBépoc evpeins 18’ ovpavod ayAaov Bos, 
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MOvtov t’ atpvyétov yains t’ eprkvdéos Edpn, 
‘OkeEavoc TE HEYA Kai veldta Taptapa yains 

KL MOTAPOL Kai MOVTOG amEtpitosg KAA TE MaVTO 
ma&vtec t’ dOdvator wdKapes Geol NdE Sarva, 
dooa tT’ Env yeyawta kal botepov Onmd0’ EuEAAEV, 
Ev yéveto, Znvoc 8’ Evi yaotept ovppa TEpv«el. 


So then containing the might of first-born Erikepaios, he had taken the 
form of all things into his hollow belly, and he combined the power 
and strength of the god with his own limbs, thus in the course of this 
all things that had been produced were crafted in Zeus: broad aither 
and bright, lofty heavens, the home of the barren sea and the glorious 
earth, great Ocean and the underworlds, lowest beneath the earth, and 
the rivers and the boundless sea and all other things, and the great 
immortal gods and goddesses, whatever had come to pass and what- 


ever was yet to come, it became one, and it came to be together in the 
belly of Zeus. 


Thus, by consuming Phanes and his creative capacity, Zeus enables himself 
to assimilate the power that created the cosmos within himself and recreate 
the cosmos, thus ensuring his power over it. 

That in consuming Phanes, Zeus consumes all parts of the cosmos indi- 
cates that to some extent Phanes represents the whole universe or the ability 
to create it. As can be seen in fragments HHT 80.II and 80.III, Phanes’ 
birth is equivalent to the creation of the world. Also, HHT Fr. 80.1 demon- 
strates that within the egg was the origin of all of the life that came to be in 
the world. So, while Phanes may himself not directly embody the entirety 
of the cosmos, he does represent the power to manifest it. By consuming 
Phanes, therefore, Zeus consumes the ability to make, or rather remake, the 
cosmos and all that is in it. 

In Hesiod’s Theogony, gods swallowing other gods (e.g. Kronos con- 
suming his children or Zeus consuming Metis) or trapping them in the 
body of another deity (e.g. Ouranos trapping his offspring in Gaia or Zeus 
trapping monsters and the Titans in Tartaros) is a consistent theme. As was 
noted in the previous chapter, in the Theogony, this act of consumption 
or trapping is generally a form of imprisonment used by the ruler to try to 
make his kingship safe. It is almost certainly the similarity in Zeus’ actions 
towards Phanes and Metis that caused the connection between the two 
figures: Phanes is referred to as Metis in RT Frs. 137 and 140. However, 
there is a somewhat different dynamic in the two accounts. In the Orphic 
theogonies Zeus consumes Phanes in order to gain his power, and in doing 
so he assimilates Phanes into himself. In Hesiod’s Theogony, Zeus does not 
consume Metis to gain her powers, but to prevent her producing offspring 
that would threaten his rule (924ff). Gaining her intelligence appears, in 
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this version at least, to be a side effect. Additionally, in the final part of the 
Theogony, Metis appears to remain whole inside Zeus. She is not absorbed 
like Phanes. Thus the motivation of this action in the two texts is slightly 
different, but the mechanism and outcome are the same. 

The difference in the motivation between Zeus’ consumption of Phanes 
and Metis is a result of the threat posed by each. Unlike the offspring of 
Metis, Phanes does not threaten Zeus’ kingship and so does not need to be 
imprisoned. The lack of threat from Phanes is demonstrated by the peace- 
ful nature of the transmission of power from Phanes to Night in the RT. 
It is clear from Fr. 167 that Phanes was the first ruler of the cosmos: tov 
160’ EAwv diévetme Geoicg Ovytoiat te Kdopov, | ob MPAtoc PactAevoe reptkAvTOS 
"Hpikeraiosg (‘Having seized the cosmos, which renowned Erikepaios had 
ruled first, [Zeus] divided it among the gods and mortals’). Phanes was sub- 
sequently succeeded by Night (SeUtepoc BaotAevs Hy NUE, ‘The second ruler 
was Night’, Fr. 169.I]). The transition between Phanes and Night is not 
depicted as a battle or fight, as often occurs in the early stages of cosmog- 
onies (such as in Hesiod’s Theogony), but as an abdication. To symbolise 
his relinquishment of power and Night’s right to rule, Phanes gives her 
a sceptre which he had made:°? oxfintpov & apideiketov cio xépoot | Of\ke 
Beas NuKtos, <iv’ Exnv PaoiAnida trv (‘He placed the glorious staff into the 
hands of the goddess Night, in order that she would possess royal honour’, 
Fr. 168). This is later confirmed by her possession of it: oxfjntpov Exovo’ Ev 
XEpow apimperés "Hpixeratov (‘She held the famous/very bright sceptre of 
Erikepaios in her hands’, Fr. 170). 

The difference in the use of consumption of gods in the Orphic texts and 
Hesiod is reflective of the different nature of the succession of power in the 
two traditions. The generational changes and the development of the cosmos 
in the Orphic theogonies are shown in a more peaceful light than such events 
in Hesiod’s Theogony. Although some of the transitions of power, such as 
that between Ouranos and Kronos, occurred in the same violent manner 
as they did in Hesiod, the other transitions of power involve less conflict in 
the Orphic narratives. The absence of violence in Phanes’ actions marks not 
only a change in the generational dynamics from the Theogony, but also a 
difference in the representation of monstrosity. All of the monstrous crea- 
tures within Hesiod’s text are treated as a threat, even those that fought 
alongside the Olympians. Phanes, in contrast, is a peaceful and benign deity. 

The image of Phanes which comes through from the fragments is not 
completely coherent. In some fragments he appears to have the characteris- 
tics of a sun god, in others he seems to be an embodiment of the entire cos- 
mos, or at least the force that enabled its creation. This is not particularly 
surprising given the number of different fragments from different authors 
and a range of time periods. However, one feature does come through from 
the fragments consistently: his role as a creator. It is this role that makes 
sense of the representation of Phanes either as a sun deity or as the embod- 
iment of the whole cosmos. Also, as the creator of all the physical elements 
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of the cosmos, it is not surprising that Phanes is in some fragments equated 
to the universe. His role as creator is also reflected in the Orphic Hymn 
to Protogonos; in this poem he has very similar physical characteristics to 
those in the HHT and RT but is also referred to as IIpinmov &vaxta (‘Lord 
Priapos’, 9), indicating an association with virility and fecundity, closely 
reflecting his role in the Orphic theogonies.”° Thus, despite his apparently 
monstrous body, Phanes’ role as creator, rather than that of a threat, is 
fundamental to his representation with the Orphic theogonies. 


Creative monstrosity 


From the examination of Phanes and Chronos it is clear that in the HHT 
and RT, the monstrous, hybrid, and primordial gods are fundamentally 
associated with creative power. Chronos, through his own nature and his 
offspring, provides the context in which creation can occur. Phanes forms 
and begins to populate the world. Their multiply hybrid bodies are there- 
fore not only the result of their existence at a time when the cosmos has 
yet to become sufficiently ordered to differentiate between gods, humans, 
and animals, but also an external manifestation of their creative power. In 
Greek theogonic accounts, divinities tend to produce offspring with similar 
characteristics to their own, as we have seen in Hesiod. Since Chronos and 
Phanes are made up of many different parts, their offspring might have 
many different forms. Their hybrid forms are thus ideal for the deities who 
begin the process of creating the cosmos and the creatures in it. 

The association of hybridity and serpentine forms with creation is con- 
tinued during Zeus’ reign over the cosmos. In both the HHT and RT, Zeus 
mates with Rhea/Demeter while both of them are in the form of snakes 
(HHT Fr. 87.1, RT Frs. 276, 280). From this pairing came Kore/Persephone, 
who in the HHT had two faces and horns (HHT Fr. 87.1). Zeus then mated 
with Kore/Persephone, again while he was in the form of a snake, produc- 
ing Dionysos (HHT Fr. 89.1, RT Fr. 283). It is from his body that humans 
come to be created in the RT (Fr. 320). Thus, one of the most significant 
moments of creation in these Orphic texts, the creation of humans, is again 
associated with monstrous hybrids and serpentine forms, highlighting the 
connection of monstrosity to fecundity it the Orphic theogonies. 

In addition to externally manifesting creative power, the monstrous bod- 
ies of these gods have a second role in the Orphic theogonies. The bod- 
ies of Phanes, Chronos, and Zeus physically represent the development of 
the cosmos towards its current state. Chronos is made up almost entirely 
of animal parts; he only has an anthropomorphic face between two ani- 
mal heads. Phanes, in contrast, is predominantly anthropomorphic, with 
parts of animals attached to his human-like physique. As no mention is 
made of monstrous elements in the bodies of later gods (Kore being the 
sole exception), they can be assumed to be fully anthropomorphic. Zeus 
only takes on the form of a snake temporarily, showing that the two types 
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of body have become separate and distinct—Zeus can be either form, but 
not simultaneously—and thus that the development of the cosmos had pro- 
gressed further. In this way, the primary creative gods—Chronos, Phanes, 
and Zeus—physically represent the stage of the development of the cosmos 
during the period in which they are the primary gods through the nature 
of their bodies. 

In this way, Typhoeus and Phanes, who have several similarities, have 
very different roles in the Theogony and Orphic cosmogonies. This differ- 
ence is a result of their position within the narrative and the deities that are 
presented as the end point of each of the texts. In the Theogony, Typhoeus 
is clearly portrayed as a threat to the established order of the cosmos and 
the rule of the Olympians, especially Zeus. Typhoeus can be depicted as 
a threat in this manner both because he appears late in the chronology of 
the poem, when most of cosmos has developed, and because the ordered 
universe is presented as a fundamental part of the reign of Zeus, who is the 
final and most important ruler of the cosmos. Phanes, in contrast, appears 
early in the chronology of the cosmogony, and thus his hybrid body is 
suited to the early state of the cosmos into which he is born. He therefore 
does not challenge established norms. Indeed, he abdicates from his king- 
ship, allowing a peaceful transition of power within clear social structure. 
Also, the RT does not finish with Zeus gaining power: in the RT the final 
part of the development of the universe is the creation of humans from the 
remains of the Titans and Dionysus. The end of the narrative in the RT, 
then, focuses not on a god of order and kingship but one associated with 
ecstasy, an abnormal birth, and wild animals.”! Thus, Phanes and Chronos 
are not antithetical to even the later stages of the cosmos. Monsters in cos- 
mogony do not have to act as opponents to the gods, but their role in such 
narratives is dependent on the vision of the final order of the cosmos in the 
text in which they appear. 

Despite Typhoeus’ role as an opponent to Zeus, monstrosity in the 
Theogony is also connected to the creation of the cosmos in a less direct 
manner. As discussed in the previous chapter, the monstrous elements 
embodied in the threatening figure of Typhoeus represent the potential 
unravelling of the newly ordered cosmos, and the primordial state returning 
and reverting the cosmos to its early form. If Typhoeus were to succeed in 
the battle against Zeus, and the world returned to its primordial and mud- 
dled early stages, this would imply the potential to start again. Thus, within 
Typhoeus’ dangerously regressive nature, there is also the potential to cre- 
ate or recreate. So, all of these monstrous hybrids—Typhoeus, Phanes, and 
Chronos—are associated with the beginnings of the cosmos and the poten- 
tial of the early cosmos for creativity and generation. This is a necessary 
characteristic for early deities like Phanes to possess, but becomes a threat 
when a danger when they appear too late and the cosmos has already been 
established, which is why Phanes and Typhoeus appear benign and danger- 
ous respectively, despite the significant similarities between the two figures. 
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Notes 


1 


wd 


10 


11 


The Derveni Papyrus was written in approximately 350-300 BCE, but West 
dates the content to approximately 500 BCE (Janko, 2002: 1; West, 1983: 18, 
77, 81-82). On the Derveni Papyrus and its connection to the broader Orphic 
corpus, see Betegh (2004), Graf and Johnston (2013), Herrero de Jauregui 
et al. (2011: 361-98), Janko (2001), Janko (2002), Laks and Most (1997), and 
Parker (1995). 

Brisson (1991: 158-59). 

West tries to draw all of the Orphic theogonies into a single stemma; how- 
ever, this requires a great deal of speculation about the relationship between 
the texts (1983: 164). As noted by Rappe, the late date of many of the testi- 
monia makes the reconstruction of the stemmata of the Orphic material very 
difficult (2000: 148-49). 

There seems to have been an Orphic sect in Olbia in the Sth century BCE, and 
probably one in Tarentum in the second half of the 4th century (West, 1983: 
3). However, as Alderink notes, there is no indication of a unified community 
or religious group which can be thought of as ‘Orphism’ (Alderink, 1981: 
21-22). 

Numbering system taken from Edmonds (2011). The text on tablet CI is 
largely undecipherable, but these names can be seen on lines 1 and 3 (text is 
available in Edmonds, 2011: 35). 

Guthrie (1935: 10, 73). 

For example, Bernabé argues that the new cosmogony that appears in the 
Orphic texts was necessary as a result of a changed conception of the world, 
which occurred because of the emergence of novel religious ideas (2008: 
291-92). Edmonds critiques Bernabé’s arguments and condemns what he 
perceives as Christianised interpretation of the Orphic texts in the scholar- 
ship more generally (2013: 63-66, 101-02). West is also strongly opposed to 
this connection between the mythological texts and specific religious groups 
(1983: 3). 

West (1983: 85). 

aidoiov Kkaténivev, 5c aiBEpa ExBope mpdtoc (‘he swallowed the revered one, 
who first sprung out across the aither’). The Greek and line numbers are from 
the text in Kouremenos et al. (2006). 

The meaning of the term aidoiov in the Derveni Papyrus has been a sub- 
ject of debate since its discovery. Betegh lays out the arguments for and 
against both interpretations, but, while admitting the ambiguity, argues 
for reading aidoiov as ‘genitals’ (2004: 112-22). Others who follow this 
interpretation include Burkert (2014: 22), Calame (1997: 67), Janko (2001: 
24, 2002: 26-27), Kouremenos et al. (2006: 197-99), and West (1983: 
85-86). Scholars who interpret aidoiov to mean ‘revered one’ include Laks 
and Most (1997: 15), Parker (1995: 490), and Santamaria (2012: 65-67). 
Brisson (2003) argues that the author of the papyrus plays with the different 
meanings of aidofoc/aidofov, linking Phanes, the sun, and Kronos’ genitals. 
The translation of ék8op¢ is also a matter of debate. Most authors use some 
variation of ‘leapt forth’ or ‘sprang forth’ (e.g. Betegh, 2004: 29; Koure- 
menos et al., 2006: 197-99; Laks and Most, 1997: 15; Parker, 1995: 490; 
West, 1983: 85). However, Burkert translates 2kOope as ‘ejaculated’ (2014: 
27); Janko initially followed this translation, in a slightly less direct form, 
using ‘procreate’ (2001: 24), but later changed his translation to ‘egested’ 
(2002: 26-27). 

Phanes appears by several different names in the Orphic fragments. Almost 
all of Phanes’ names seem to have some significance. In fragment 126, he is 
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called both Phanes (‘one that shines/brings to light’) and Protogonos (‘first- 
born’): tov 57 KaAgovor Sévnta | Mpwrtdyovév 6° Sti mp@toc év AiPEp1 Pavtdc 
éyevto. (“They call him Phanes and First-born because he was born first, shin- 
ing, in Aither’.) Protogonos is clear in its meaning, but seems inconsistent 
with the fact that he was not the first god in either of the texts. However, he 
is the first deity represented having a physical birth from the egg. He is also 
referred to as Metis (fragments 137 and 140), likely because of his consump- 
tion by Zeus. Finally, he is also known as Erikepaios (137, 143), the meaning 
of which is not clear. 

A translation of this poem, also known as The Song of Kingship in Heaven, 
can be found in Giiterbock (1948). 

For the differences and similarities between the texts, see Brisson (2003: 19). 
West argues that a text, which he calls the Protogonos Theogony, predated 
the Derveni Papyrus and is the source for much of the narrative that appears 
in the Derveni Papyrus, the RT, and the HHT (1983: 108, 182). 

See Brisson (1987: 53), Edmonds (2013: 40), and Rappe (2000: 158). On Pro- 
clus, see Chlup (2012: 1). On Damascius, see Brisson (1991: 158-59). Dama- 
scius was the head of the school when it was shut down by Justinian in 529 CE. 
For more detail, see Grant (1988: 100). 

Edmonds (2013: 33), Herrero de Jauregui (2010: 169). 

Elm (2012: 4-6). 

Edmonds (2013: 36). Indeed, Herrero de Jauregui states that Gregory’s texts 
‘have an extremely strong rhetorical charge, using the metaphor of putting 
paganism on trial’ (2010: 174). 

For a detailed examination of the approaches taken to the Orphic texts by 
Christian writers, see Herrero de Jauregui (2010: 219-50). 

Edmonds (2013: 27-28). 

I will use Bernabé’s collection of fragments of the Orphic theogonies because 
significant discoveries, such as that of the Derveni Papyrus, have occurred 
since the publication of Kern’s version of the fragments. As a result of the 
exclusion of any context in Bernabé’s version, I will on occasion need to refer 
to Kerns’ version of the fragments; this will be noted by ‘K’ after the fragment 
number. All translations of the Orphic theogonies are my own. 

This is, in fact, the amended version of the Nicene Creed, the Exposition 
of the 150 Fathers, from the Council of Constantinople in 380 CE (Tanner, 
1990: vol. 1, 24). The text from the original Profession of Faith of the 318 
Fathers at the Council of Nicaea in 325 CE is very similar (Ibid., vol. 1, 5): 
Kal Eic Eva KUPLOV Inoobv Xpiotov Tov vidv tod BEeod yevvnOEévta Ek Tod TatpPdG 
povoyevi| ‘And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the son of God, the only-begotten 
begotten from the Father’ (4-7). Text and translations from Tanner. 

This is evident from Damascius’ reference to it in his summary using the 
phrase to1avtn HEV 1 ovvif8ns Opeixt) Beodoyia (“This is the usual Orphic the- 
ogony’, Fr. 60 K), implying that this version of the text continued to be famil- 
iar. Indeed, Rappe translates ovvrOn¢ as ‘current’ (2010: 415). 

Suda, s.v. Opgets 0.654. Edmonds (2013: 46) and West (1983: 227). 

West argues on this basis that the RT was collected during the 1st century 
BCE, owing to similarities to the compilation of the Homeric texts (1983: 
281-51). However, Edmonds posits that the collection of the RT occurred at 
a later date owing to the later interest in the Orphic texts (2013: 45). 
Edmonds argues that the RT is a collection of different types of texts, like the 
Sibylline Oracles, thus accounting for the sometimes contradictory material 
(2013: 149-50). In contrast, West treats the material in the RT as a coherent 
single narrative, influenced by multiple sources. West reconstructs what he 
believes is the narrative of the RT (1983: 70-75). 
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Edmonds (2013: 46). 

Rappe (2000: 147). 

Bernabé (2008: 293). 

USwop Hy, Onoiv, e& &pyiic kai BAn (‘He says that water and matter existed from 
the beginning’). Although An was more frequently used to mean ‘wood’ or 
‘forest’, it could in some philosophical texts be used to mean ‘matter’. Exam- 
ples of this usage include Plato Philebius 54e and frequent occurrences in 
Aristotle’s biological texts. This usage was more common among the Neopla- 
tonic authors such as Iamblichus and Proclus, (LSJ, s.v. An), and so would 
seem the most likely translation in Damascius. It is possible that the use of 
‘matter’ rather than ‘mud’ (as seen in Athenagoras) was an adaptation made 
by the Neoplatonics. 

It states ‘she’, but at this point it must be Night. 

Brisson (1985: 43). 

Lujan and West note the correspondences to Indian narratives. West argues 
that the cosmogonic story of Chronos and the egg entered Greece in the mid- 
6th century BCE, and he points to Indian and Iranian parallels as the source 
of this myth (1994: 289-90, 1983: 192). Lujan also notes the connections of 
the Orphic texts, in particular the egg created by Chronos, to Indian Vedic 
literature (2011: 85-91). Brisson also examines possible Near Eastern ori- 
gins, but focuses particularly on Mithraic and Zoroastrian influences (1985). 
Chronos also appears in the cosmogonic account that is preserved in the frag- 
ments of Pherecydes of Syros, in which he also has a significant role in the 
creation of the cosmos (see Schibli, 1990: 27-38). 

Fr. 76.11: €x d€ Exatépwv EyevvnOn CHrov dpdkwv Mpoonepunviay ExwWv KEPaAT|V 
AEovtos «Kal dAANV Tavpov», 51d LEsov SE AVTOV BEd Tpdownov, Svopa ‘HpaKArs 
kal Xpdvoc (‘And from each of them was born an animal/living being, a 
dragon which had grown the head of a lion «and another of a bulb, in the mid- 
dle of them was the face of a god, it was called Herakles and Chronos’). Fr. 
76.1V: U0 dé TIvwv EnvOoAoyNON Beodoyobvtwv SfPEv, we EF Vdatos Kai iAvos 
avadobEvtos SpdKovtos mpoonepuKviav Exovtos A€ovtos KegaAny, da péoov SE 
avtOv Oeod npdownov, Sv ‘HpakAfiv aot (‘In truth he has been mythologised 
by some theologians as a dragon having been produced from water and mat- 
ter and having grown the head of a lion, and between them the face of a god, 
who they call Herakles’). These fragments are so similar that either one is 
copied from the other, or both are working from a common source. 
Adrastea is an alternative name for Ananke, like Herakles for Chronos (West, 
1983: 195). 

Rappe’s translation also implies this (2010: 416). 

Brisson (1985: 45), West (1983: 192-94). 

Fragment in Smith and Wasserstein (1993), quoted in Eusebius Praeparatio 
Evangelica 3.11.15. 

Greek text of the Orphic Hymns is from Quandt (1962); translations are 
from Athanassakis and Wolkow (2013). 

In her examination of Chronos in the Orphic theogonies, Martinez Nieto 
also argues that Chronos can be identified with the sun (2011: 96-97). 
Indeed, partly on this basis, West (1983: 101-06) argues that the HHT is a 
Stoic interpretation of an Orphic theogony which he theorises predated all 
extant Orphic theogonies and which he has named the Protogonos Theogony. 
For example, SVF vol. H, Fr. 596: énwo ot Ztwikoi mepi this tob navtos 
ExTupwWoEews doEdZovorv. dpeéoKer SE toig mpeobut&toig THV amd Ths aip~cews 
Tavtnys EFaWepoboSai ndvta Kata tEpiddouc tivac tac pEylotac cic nip aiepwdec 
avadvopevov mdévtwv. (‘The Stoics hold this belief about the conflagration of 
everything. And it is the opinion of the oldest of those in that school that 
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everything will be turned to aither after certain great periods, as everything 
will be dissolved into aither-like fire’.). Fragments from the SVF are from 
Arnim (1905-1924); translations from the SVF are my own. 

Text and translation from Basore (1958). A similar idea appears in SVF Vol. I 
Fr. 514: HpaxAfic 8 Eotiv 6 Ev toic SAotc tovos, Ka8’ Sv 1] Pots ioxUpa Kal KpaTard 
got, avikntoc kal dmepryévntoc ovoa, HETadotIKds isyVos Kai Toic Kata UEpOC 
kal dAxiis Undpxwv. (deinde de Alcumenae et Amphitryonis filio disputant, 
cuius facta a recentioribus cum dei factis permixta sint, dote dvodidkpita 
yeyovevat ta tod Beod idta dnd tHv TeEpi Tob Tpwos totopovuevwv) taxa 8’ gv 
1 Agovti Kal tO pémadov Ex Tij¢ MaAarac BEodoytas Eni todtToOv LETevnvEeypEva 
etn. — — obpBodAov & av Exdtepov Ein PWUNS Kal yevvardtntos 6 HEV yap AEwv 
TO GAKINWTATOV TOV Onpiwv Eoti, To SE PdmaAov TO kapTEpWTATOV TOV STAWY. 
kal togétnyc 8 dv 6 BEedc Taperodyorto Katé te TO Navtaxod drikvetoBar Kal Kata 
TO Evtovov Ti ExElv Kal trv tOv PeA@v opaév. (‘Herakles is the tension in 
everything—from which nature is strong and mighty, being undefeatable and 
impossible to overcome—[Herakles] freely gives strength and bravery to even 
the individual parts. (Then they argue about the son of Amphitryon and Alc- 
mene, whose acts have been confused with the acts of the god by more recent 
writers, so that it is difficult to distinguish what is specific to the god from the 
stories told about the hero). But the lion-skin and the club could perhaps have 
been transferred from the old theologies to this man. — — Each could be a 
token of might and nobility. For the lion is the bravest of all wild animals, 
and the club is the mightiest of weapons. And the god might be represented 
as an archer because of his penetration of everything and possession of some 
tension and the carrying of missiles’.) 

Kern provides an additional, almost identical, fragment: oio1w éneupeBawe 
daiuwv péyac aiév én’ tyvn (‘standing upon which the great god is always upon 
the path’, Fr. 83 K). 

6 Xpdvoc widv éyévvnoev (‘Chronos produced an egg’, Fr. 79.1). obto¢ 6 
‘HpaxAfis €yévvnoev breppéye8es widv (“This Herakles [Chronos] produced 
an enormous egg’, Fr. 79.II), émetta 8 Etevée ue yas Xpdvoc AiEpr diwt | deov 
a&pyv@eov (‘and then great Chronos produced in divine Aither a shining silver 
egg’, Fr. 114). 

Greek from Frankel (1961); translation from Hunter (1993). 

Schibli (1990: 79). 

Exactly what these ‘nooks’ represent is not completely clear, but they appear 
to indicate the beginning of the division of the cosmos into parts, see Schibli 
(1990: 14-49). 

Schibli (1990: 29). 

Schibli sees the creation of the nooks not only as a physical differentiation, 
but as the beginning of chronological differentiation and thus measurable 
time (1990: 29). 

See Casey on the creation of space from the void in cosmogony (1997: 6-7). 
What the text means by being like an egg in ‘the speed of its flight’ is not 
clear. No alternative reading is offered by Kern, but it seems possible that 
some text is missing or that it has been corrupted in transmission. 

LSJ, s.v. patvw. This is the etymology that appears in RT Fr. 127.1. 611 é€v 
TOAAOIs Oavyta PEPWVUEWS 6 OPPEVS TPOCAYOPEVEL TOV LOVOYEVH], TOV ULOV TOD 
Beod. ofetar yap MpemEetv TO Svopa Wo didiws Kai dopdtws navtayod Paivovtt. 
(That in many instances Orpheus addresses the sole-borne one, the son of 
god, as Phanes, a significant name. For he thinks that the name is fitting as he 
[Phanes] eternally and invisibly illuminates everything, RT Fr. 127.1). 
Although the first line of Genesis states that ‘In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth’ (1.1), it then follows with ‘The earth was without 
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form and void, and darkness was over the face of the deep. And the Spirit of 
God was hovering over the face of the waters’ (1.2). It is only in the next verse 
(1.3) that the universe begins to be differentiated when God creates light, and 
thus the cycle of days and nights which begin the process of time. 

In this, Phanes would be equivalent to the Egyptian god Ra who was born 
from an egg and represented the sun (West, 1983: 105-06). There are some 
strong similarities between the figures, e.g. the birth of light-bringing, pri- 
mordial deities from eggs, but the two are not identical as in Ra’s birth the egg 
remains intact: ‘my place of incubation is unseen and my egg is not cracked’ 
(Book of the Dead 85. Translation from Budge, 1923). 

Brisson (1985: 42). 

Sections in square brackets are additions from Kern’s Fr. 58 K, which are 
required to make sense of the fragment. 

Bernabé (2003: 124-26). 

See n. 11 on Phanes’ many names. 

The Chaldean Oracles are a collection of Near Eastern oracles, of which only 
fragments now remain. However, it seems that the Neoplatonists derived an 
interpretative system from reading them and adapted some elements of the 
oracles, such as the Chaldean triads, to interpret other texts (Majercik, 2001). 
On the structuring of the triads see also Athanassiadi (1999: 168-71). 
Majercik (1989: 6-7). 

Majercik (2001: 275). Owing to Bernabé’s system of organising the Orphic 
fragments, Damascius’ interpretation of the HHT through the system of 
triads spans seven fragments (Frs. 74-80); as a result, much of the context 
which describes Damascius’ thinking has been removed, and so its impact on 
the text is not very clear. However, the way that Damascius has applied this 
system to the HHT is easier to see in Kern’s version of the fragments than in 
Bernabé’s, as Kern has kept this entire section as a single fragment (Fr. 54 K). 
Majercik (1989: 6-7). 

RT Fr. 152: &xtioev &8avatoig Séuov dpOitov (‘he produced an undying 
home for the immortals’). RT Fr. 153.11: Orpheus principalem deum dicit, 
qui caelum solemque cum ceteris astrs, qui terram, qui maria condiderit 
(‘Orpheus says that it was the principle god that made the sky and the sun, 
along with the other stars, and the earth and the sea’) Fr. 153.UI: €& abtijg $€ 
Tijg SuvdEews ta Mavta yEyEevToOal, Kai apxas dowpdtous Kai HALov Kal oeArvNy, 
éEovotac Kai Kotpa N&vta Kal yiv Kai OdAaooay, Ta GPWHEVa Ev AVTOIS TavTA Kal 
ta ddpata (‘And from this potential he made everything: both the bodiless 
causes and the sun and the moon, from the power he created all the stars 
and the earth and the sea, all the visible things and the invisible ones’). RT 
Fr. 159: 6 pév BeoAdyos 'OpweEds tpia yevn rapadédwKev dvOpwnwv: MPWTloToV 
TO xpusodv, STEP UOT Hoa tov Okvynté mnow (‘The theologian Orpheus refers 
to three races of humans: the first is the race of gold, which he says Phanes 
created’). 

The division of the process creation in the Orphic theogonies into earlier and 
intangible creations by Chronos and later and more concrete creations by 
Phanes is mirrored in the parts of the cosmos created by Chronos/Kronos and 
Zas/Zeus in the cosmogony of Pherecydes of Syros (Frs. 60, 78, 79). 

West disputes this, stating ‘whatever exactly Protogonos represents, there is 
no suggestion that he was identified with the world and with the totality of 
gods’ (1983: 89). However, West makes this comment in response to the very 
quote in which Zeus’ consumption of Phanes is compared to the consumption 
of the cosmos, Fr. 241. 

RT Fr. 165: mp@toc yap 6 @avyg KataoKevd er tO oKfntpov (‘Phanes first made 
the staff’). 
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70 Similarities include being ‘two-natured’ (d1pvf, 1), having golden wings (2), 
born from an egg (2) and being the bringer of bright light (8). 

71 For example, he is frequently depicted riding panthers or lions, or having his 
chariot drawn by them or other wild animals and monsters (LIMC Dionysos 
430, 433, 458-62, 521). He is also often depicted wearing an animal skin 
(LIMC Dionysos 333, 615, 621, 628). In the Bacchai, he is connected to a 
bull, a lion and snakes: Pentheus mistakes a bull for Dionysos (616-19), he is 
perceived to be a bull by Perseus (922), he causes Perseus to be seen as a lion 
(1173-75) and converts Kadmos and Harmonia into snakes (1330-32). He is 
also closely connected to the human-animal hybrids, the satyrs. 
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3 Herodotus 


Monsters in Greek literature were not restricted to explicitly mythological 
narratives like those explored in the previous chapters. A large number of 
hybrid and abnormal creatures appear in texts which purport to describe 
the world in which we live, including ethnographic texts. Monsters in 
myths share a time and space with the gods and the heroes in the age that 
came before our own. They are thus chronologically insulated from us. 
Monsters that appear in texts which apparently examine the present day 
lack the chronological distance of those in myths. In many instances this 
insulation is re-established through physical distance: these creatures exist 
at the edges of the world. In the same way that mythological monsters exist 
in a time that it is not possible for us to access, monsters that inhabit the 
periphery live in lands (nearly) impossible to access, and so their existence 
cannot be definitively disproved. 

In Herodotus monsters appear, in most instances, in the ethnographic 
digressions in which Herodotus describes distant places. It is in these spaces 
that the rules regarding norms of human or animal bodies seem to break 
down. It is in their role as boundary markers that monstrous creatures are 
particularly well suited to the digressions in Herodotus. The digressions 
form the background in which the rest of the narrative takes place and pro- 
vide an exploration of the peoples who populate the world and of the places 
they belong to. For example, examinations of the geography and natural phe- 
nomena of the world demonstrate a quality of how the world works. These 
elements of the digressions build up a picture of the world in which the nar- 
rative takes place and, since the nature of a particular space and the nature 
of the people who inhabit it are so closely connected, they give us an implicit 
set of information about some of the underlying influences on the historical 
narratives. It is monsters’ role in this dynamic that this chapter will explore. 

What it will not do is attempt to find the ‘origins’ of any of these crea- 
tures. In part this is because it is an impossible exercise. This is the same as 
the impossibility of ever finding the first version of a particular myth. There 
is no single origin that provided the extant versions of myths. Narratives 
pick up and lose different elements; they blend different versions. There is 
no one single lineage. Similarly, even if we did find one of the components 
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that fed into any of the monsters that appear in ethnographic writing, it 
would not be a clear precursor to the one we have. The animals or natu- 
ral phenomena that have been perceived to be the origins of any of these 
creatures may well have contributed to the stories as we have, but they 
have not done so on their own. Even if there was a clear through-line, the 
cultural changes and translations prevent a direct transfer in meaning. 
Additionally, if we could identify any of the components, this does not tell 
us what these creatures are doing in the text or how they function within 
the narratives. Searching for origins therefore adds little to our under- 
standing of the texts. 

A particularly famous example of the identification of an animal as the 
source of a monstrous creature in Herodotus is the identification of the 
giant ants as marmots. This has been the most frequent explanation for 
them.! The most extensive version of this explanation appears in The Ants’ 
Gold by Peissel, which recounts the author’s trip to the Indo-Pakistani bor- 
der where he claims to have seen marmots digging up gold. According to 
Peissel’s own account, he only saw the creatures briefly and in the dark, 
casting doubt on the accuracy of his information.’ Interestingly the mar- 
mots inhabit as inaccessible an area in this modern report as the ants in 
Herodotus, since they live in a location which at high altitude in a moun- 
tainous region frequently subject to conflict. 

This is the clearest and possibly best known example of the way in which 
a strange element of the Histories is explained away by being rationalised 
as a misunderstanding of a real creature. This happens frequently with 
the fantastical phenomena in Herodotus, including those examined in this 
chapter. Treating these parts of the texts as mistakes is a way of ‘rescuing’ 
the Histories from these elements as if they are failings. In several instances 
Herodotus’ accuracy, particularly his claims to autopsy, has been critiqued 
because of the description of apparently supernatural fauna, as if they 
demonstrate that he fails to provide us with the proper historical facts.° 
In most instances, these rationalisations are an attempt to save the rest 
of the text from the text from the blotches the fantastical elements leave 
on it. Indeed, the very fact that a significant amount of the scholarship on 
these sections focuses on the sources that might lie behind these phenom- 
ena rather than the text itself is indicative of the low value placed on the 
parts of the Histories that contain such elements. It is as if the possibility of 
pinning these passages to factual information would rehabilitate them from 
being simply fairy tales. 

This has a lot to do with the sort of text we want the Histories to be. 
These elements, like flying snakes and giant ants, have a mythological feel 
to them. So identifying a real world source prevents these parts of the texts 
being relegated to mythological. But myths are relevant here. Narratives we 
are familiar with become some of the lenses through which we perceive the 
world. Thus in the spaces positioned as peripheral or nearly peripheral in 
the Histories, like India and Arabia, mythological tropes are used to set an 
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unfamiliar location within a more comprehensible framework. Blanks are 
filled in with ideas that connect to stories we already know. 


Monsters in myth vs ethnography 


While the mythological narratives take place in a world separated from our 
own by time, ethnographic descriptions ostensibly present the contempo- 
rary world of the audience. Although the strange people and creatures that 
inhabit the periphery are separated from us by a significant distance, they 
do not inhabit a separate realm of the cosmos but live in or near the lands 
of other groups of peoples. However, the way in which the abnormality 
of their bodies and spaces is presented in Herodotus, and ethnographic 
writing more generally, is through the use of many of the same elements as 
mythological narratives. 

One of the places in which this can be seen is in the story of the Table 
of the Sun, a field in Aithiopia in which cooked meat appeared each day 
(3.18), which appears in section in which Cambyses sends spies to the 
region ahead of a potential invasion. Herodotus indicates that the meat 
was placed in the field by high ranking members of this society, but the 
phenomenon was believed by some to happen spontaneously. These two 
explanations characterise the space as both culturally strange, but func- 
tioning according to normal phenomena, and a supernatural space akin to 
the world during the Golden Age, when food appeared spontaneously and 
without labour. The production of the food of the Aithiopians also charac- 
terises them as living in a different time to that of the Persian visitors specif- 
ically. The Aithiopians eat boiled meat and drink milk, while the Perisans 
eat bread and drink wine (3.23). The Aithiopians therefore have a pastoral 
diet which requires no agricultural production, while the Persians eat food 
which results from agricultural processes.* These two groups are therefore 
presented as belonging to different landscapes which are associated with 
different types of food production and different periods of time. 

This part of the text has the feeling of myth: the Aithiopians are the 
tallest and beautiful people in the world, and their king is the tallest among 
them (3.20), they live for 120 years (3.21), and they inhabit ‘the edges of 
the earth’ (ta goxata yfjc, 3.25). In the Histories the heroes of the mytho- 
logical past were presented as being much taller than contemporary Greeks 
because the bones of Orestes (1.68) and the footprint of Herakles (4.82) are 
prodigiously large. More specifically, this episode has several elements that 
feel Homeric. The king of the Aithiopians challenges Cambyses to string 
and draw a bow so large that it is expected that someone much smaller 
than him (such as Cambyses) would not be able to do so (3.21), recalling 
Penelope’s test of the suitors in the Odyssey. Much like Polyphemus, the 
king of the Aithiopians is much larger than his visitors, oversees a pastoral 
realm, and is much enamoured of the wine brought to him by his visitors 
(3.22). The Aithiopians also place a high value on bronze (3.23), the metal 
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used in the weapons of the Homeric heroes. This is perhaps not surprising 
given that the gods are depicted feasting with the Aithiopians in the Iliad 
(1.423-25), and Poseidon does so alone in the Odyssey (1.21-26). In this 
instance then, the periphery is seen very much through a mythological, and 
specifically epic, lens. 

A similar blurring of the mythological and ethonographic appears in 
Herodotus’ description of Scythia. In this section Herodotus recounts three 
stories about the origins of the Scythians. The first, told by the Scythians, 
claims Targitatus was the first man to be born in Scythia and his three 
sons were the originators of the three Scythian tribes (4.5-7). The sec- 
ond explains that the Scythians were created by the union of Herakles and 
a monstrous woman (4.8-10). The third, Herodotus’ preferred versions, 
explains that the Scythians developed from a nomadic tribe who invaded 
the land of the Cimmerians (4.11-12). According to the second story, told 
by the Greeks who live near the Scythinans, Herakles was the first person to 
visit Scythia (4.8-10), which he did on his return from capturing Geryon’s 
cattle during his labours. While he was asleep one night his horses disap- 
peared. In his search for them he came to a cave inhabited by a creature 
who was half-woman, half-viper. She admitted that she had his horses and 
said she would return them if he would sleep with her. After he acquiesced, 
she returned the horses and asked what she should do with the three sons 
she would now bear. He replied that the one able to draw his bow and put 
on his belt should be king. Only the youngest, Scythes, was strong enough 
to do this, and so became the ruler of Scythia.* 

The setting of this passage is clearly outside the main historical narrative 
of the text: the change of context is signalled by the inclusion of mythical 
characters, such as Herakles and a hybrid monster, and the typical mytho- 
logical story of the theft of livestock. Indeed, the characters and style of the 
story are appropriate as they give this section the flavour of a Greek myth, 
rather than a story acquired from a foreign source. The movement into a 
scene more typical of poetry than prose is also signalled by the inclusion of 
Ocean, in which Geryon’s home, Erutheia, was located (4.8). Herodotus’ 
earlier rejections of Ocean (2.21, 2.23, 4.36, and 4.8) underlines the fact 
that this passage is not meant to represent the same world as the rest of 
the text, and places this narrative firmly within a mythological and epic 
context. The fictional setting is reinforced by the report in the preced- 
ing chapter of the land bordering Scythia being so full of feathers that it 
becomes impossible to see. The combination of an invisible outer world 
with Ocean, then, shows that the narrative has moved out of the human 
world and into the mythical realm. 

This monstrous mother of the Scythians is not a famous figure herself, 
but she does resemble Echidna very closely. Most obviously they are the 
same sort of hybrid: part snake, part woman.° In particular, the descrip- 
tion of this creature as half viper (€x15vav) immediately brings her more 
famous counterpart to mind. Echidna and the mother of the Scythians are 
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also similar in the places they inhabit. As shown in the previous chapter, 
the monstrous creatures in Hesiod’s Theogony, including Echidna, belong 
to the dual peripheral/subterranean space that existed outside the human 
world. Similarly, the mother of the Scythians lives in a cave, and in the 
semi-peripheral land of Scythia. However, she has further connections to 
the periphery. This is evident from the background of the story: Herakles 
encounters her on his way back from slaying Geryon who lives on Erytheia, 
which lies beyond the Pillars of Herakles, i.e. the extreme west.’ In the 
Theogony, Echidna appears at 295-304, directly after the description of 
Geryon and his death at the hands of Herakles in lines 287-94, so this 
group of figures are again close in the text and similarly situated in the 
west.’ In addition to this, according to Hesiod, Echidna is the mother of 
Geryon’s dog, Orthos, whom Herakles also kills during the cattle raid 
(291, 309). So the mother of the Scythians appears to be associated with 
the same location as these more famous hybrid monsters. 

There is one key difference between Echidna and the mother of the 
Scythians: in the story told in the Theogony, Herakles kills Orthos, the child 
of Echidna, but in the story in the Histories the mother of the Scythians 
has children by Herakles. The role of this snake-woman in the foundation 
of the Scythian royal family is reminiscent of other human-snake hybrid 
founders of cities such as Kekrops, Erichthonios, and Kadmos.!° Having 
a female human-snake hybrid allows both a monstrous creature and 
Herakles to be involved in the origin of the Scythians. This shift in gender 
of the serpentine figure therefore allows a Greek hero to be the father of 
another nation, placing a Hellenocentric skew on the origins of this race." 
However, to have such a monstrous mother, who is connected to the myth- 
ical period and the edges of the world spatially and culturally, alienates the 
Scythians from the contemporary Greek audience; the Scythians are thus 
made to seem strange and distant through a familiar style of narrative. 

In both of these examples it is possible to see the ways in which myth or 
myth-like narratives are used as a way of depicting the periphery. An unfa- 
miliar place that is difficult to access and runs according to strange laws is 
depicted using the tropes associated with a more familiar type of distant 
and strange space. In this way, the mythical past is used as a reference paint 
for the periphery by substituting chronological distance for physical dis- 
tance. Thus, even within texts which ostensibly present the contemporary 
world, myth is part of the means by which we understand the world. It is 
primarily in this context that we find the monsters in Herodotus. 


Monsters in the geography of the Histories 


There are two models of geography coexisting in the Histories: the first 
is based on the contrast between the centre and periphery, the second 
on the symmetry of the north and south. In the first construction, the 
centre-periphery model, the characteristics of the land and peoples change 
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gradually from the centre of the world to the edges. In the second, the world 
has a symmetrical structure in which the north and south reflect each other 
in their structure, but the characteristics of the spaces are very different. 

While the periphery is often presented as alien and abnormal, the par- 
ticular construction of this space in Herodotus is, in part, the result of 
a change in literature happening more broadly at this time. The prose 
literature concerning history, ethnography, and geography that emerged 
in the 6th and Sth centuries moved away from a divine perspective, and 
instead viewed the world from a human one. The shift from divine to 
human perspective in these prose works is evident from the change in the 
opening passage of the text from an invocation to the Muse to a state- 
ment by the author of the type of work they intend to produce.'? Since 
Herodotus’ work is not inspired by the Muses its viewpoint is limited to 
what a mortal can perceive: what they can see for themselves, what they 
can hear from others, and what they can deduce from the information 
they have.!? In the Histories the human viewpoint of the text is reinforced 
by Herodotus’ visibility within it: in addition to his introduction, his first 
person statements and references to his methodology make the reader 
aware of his role as the conduit for the information in the text rather 
than its source.'* An omniscient perspective, like that provided by the 
Muse to the poets of the Odyssey, Iliad, and Theogony, is not accessible 
to Herodotus.'* 

Since Herodotus does not claim divine knowledge provided by the 
Muses, the information in the Histories is derived either from his first-hand 
accounts, stories told to Herodotus by other people, or conclusions arrived 
at through his own reasoning. Thus, Herodotus observes the world like a 
traveller moving from Greece out to the edges of the world, building up a 
picture of the earth in lines from the centre like spokes on a wheel.'° This can 
be seen, for instance, in his description of Scythia. At 4.17 Herodotus starts 
his discussion of the groups in Scythia with the “EAAnves 2xv8a1 (‘Greek 
Scythians’) and other tribes who are nearly Scythian, but are differentiated 
from that race by their diet. He then describes the farming Scythians, the 
nomadic Scythians (4.19), and finally the strange peoples who live beyond 
Scythia (4.21) including the bald Argippaei (4.23), people with goats’ feet, 
and those who hibernate (4.25). In this way he moves from the most central 
and familiar groups to the most peripheral and strange. This method of 
moving outwards from the centre each time anchors Greece as the centre of 
the world throughout the text, and, being the first point on these journeys, 
it is the paradigm by which all other places are judged.'” 

This human perspective also means that Herodotus is gathering infor- 
mation through his own perceptions and the information he receives from 
others. Therefore the edge of the world he constructs is the edge of the pop- 
ulated world.'’ It is for this reason he is not able to confirm the existence 
of the Cassiterides, the Eridanus, or the Arimaspians (3.115-16): they lie in 
the outermost parts of the world, beyond the area from which information 
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can be gathered. He lacks the divine perspective that would allow him to 
see as far as these spaces. Uninhabitable landscapes physically reinforce 
the border which is established by the edge of the human population: the 
Libyan and Indian deserts mark the far south and east (2.32, 3.98), the sea 
beyond the Hyperboreans marks the extreme north (4.13), and the moun- 
tains mark the edge of the north east (4.25). Scythia, somewhat blurs this 
line, appearing to straddle both the inhabited and uninhabited areas.!? This 
dual status is reflected in its nomadic population: the land is inhabited but 
the structures associated with inhabitation, farms and cities, have not been 
imposed on the landscape, leaving it empty. The differentiation between 
the centre and the periphery is thus characterised by human habitation or 
the lack of it. 

In addition to these empty spaces, certain places are uninhabitable and 
impassable because of some sort of fantastical barrier. At 4.7 Herodotus 
reports the Scythian assertion that the land further north is full of feathers, 
through which it is impossible to see; later, he interprets this to mean that 
the area is so snowy that it is impossible to travel there (4.31). A similar, but 
stranger, tale is recorded at 5.10: Herodotus explains that, according to the 
Thracians, the air in the land beyond the Ister is so full of bees that the area 
is impassable. Again he states his disbelief, arguing that bees are unsuited 
to cold climates. Despite his rejection of these claims, the very inclusion of 
such barriers adds to the impression of a boundary surrounding the world. 
So, having repeatedly rejected the idea of Ocean (2.21, 2.23, 4.36, and 4.8), 
Herodotus reinstates the barrier at the edge of the world by marking out 
the edge of the populated world and geographically reinforcing this bound- 
ary.”° He dismisses a feature so important to Archaic poetry, but creates 
an equivalent boundary in a form that better suited the genre of his work. 
This new periphery inherited some of the characteristics of its predecessor, 
such as being inhabited by strange and monstrous creatures, just as the 
area around Ocean was in earlier poetry. So the periphery in Herodotus 
is different in form to earlier ideas, but its function and characteristics are 
very similar. 

The second geographic model at work in the Histories represents the 
world as structured in two symmetrical halves: the north and south, divided 
along an east-west line through the Mediterranean, reflect one another. 
Greece is thus at the centre of this construction as well. This model is evi- 
dent in passages such as the one in which Herodotus states his belief that the 
Nile flowed from a source in the west since the Ister flowed from Western 
Europe and he thought that the two rivers mirrored one another (2.33). 
This model leads to his argument that, if there are people that live beyond 
the north wind, the Hyperboreans, there should also be Hypernoteans who 
live beyond the south wind (4.36). 

Although the areas north and south of the imagined centre line are 
very similar in terms of their geographic structure, they have opposing 
characteristics.2! This can again be seen in the examples of the Ister and 
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the Nile. They are structurally the same, flowing in a symmetrical pat- 
tern, but the rivers behave very differently: the Nile is a single waterway 
that floods annually and the Ister is made up of many tributaries and 
remains at a constant level (4.50). This opposition between the north 
and south is even clearer in the climate of the two areas. Scythia in the 
north is so cold that the natural phenomena are reversed: the ground 
freezes so that mud is produced by fire rather than water, and the sea 
freezes, turning an ever moving body of water into a solid mass (4.28). 
Conversely, in the south the desert is so hot and dry that it is entirely 
waterless (2.32). These differences impact on the local wildlife: at 4.29 
Herodotus reports that animal horns do not grow in the cold of Scythia, 
but Libyan sheep grow horns very young because of the warm climate. 
The heat of the sun apparently also had a strengthening effect on human 
bones: Persian skulls were weak and brittle, whereas Egyptian skulls 
were strong because Egyptians shaved their heads, which allowed the 
sun to strengthen the bone (3.12). So, according to this model, the peo- 
ples of the north and south have opposing characteristics because of the 
climate of the areas they inhabit.” 

This symmetrical but opposing model of the world can work concur- 
rently with the centre-periphery model because the areas further north or 
south will have more extreme climates than those closer to the centre. As 
a result of the connections between the nature of human and animal bod- 
ies and their locations (as can be seen, for example, in the bones of the 
Persians and Egyptians mentioned above) this progression from moderate 
to extreme climate will cause a progression of more and more divergent 
characteristics of the inhabitants of these areas. It is at these extreme points 
that monstrous creatures and peoples appear; the climate and land in these 
spaces are so extreme that the inhabitants and animals must be abnormal 
to be able to live in them. 

Asa result, in the Histories abnormal peoples inhabit peripheral spaces. 
Human-like groups with animal features are unusual in the Histories. 
However, there are two sets of groups that live in the furthest northern 
reaches of the world that combine animal and human features: the goat- 
footed men (aiyinodac &vépac) and hibernating people (&v@pwrous dAAoUS 
ol trv efaunvov Katevdovo1, ‘other people who spend six months of the 
year asleep’) in the mountains in the north (4.25). Both these groups are 
human-animal hybrids. In the goat-footed people this is clear from their 
physique: although are called men (&vdpac) by Herodotus, they have animal 
feet. The hybridity of the hibernating people manifests itself in their behav- 
iour: they are also people (&4v@pwmouc) but hibernate like animals. These 
peoples show the disintegration of normal human bodies and behaviours 
at the periphery. 

In Herodotus these hybrid peoples appear at the very edge of the world, 
but the areas between those deemed completely normal and these mon- 
strous groups is inhabited by people with somewhat lesser abnormalities. 
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These include the Agrippaei at 4.23 (who have no hair and strange faces, 
but a recognisable style of dress, i.e. that of the Scythians) and the Issedones 
(who have normal bodies, but cannibalise their dead) at 4.24-35. Another 
such group is the Neurians. Herodotus relates that: 


A€yovtar yap 010 TKvOEWV Kal ‘EAA Vv TOV Ev TH EKvOIKs] KATOIKNHEVWV 
Ws EtEOG Exdotov Anak tHv Nevp@v Exaotoc AvKos yivetor nwEpac dAtyac 
KQL QUTIC OMLoW EG TWUTO AMOKATIOTATAL. 


It is said by the Scythians and the Greeks who have settled in Scythia 
that once a year each of the Neurians become a wolf for a few days and 
returns to their original form. 

(4.105.2) 


The regular transition into wolves by this population shows the tenuous- 
ness of their humanity. This, combined with their wild and distant home, 
indicates that they are uncivilized to the point that their status as human is 
precarious. Their abnormality and that of their home is further illustrated 
at 4.105, where we are told that they were driven south from their original 
land by a plague of snakes. The Neurians are thus a peripheral race which 
has moved toward the centre. However, their characteristics are suited to 
their later position: they have hybrid features but only of a limited nature. 

In other sources werewolves are associated with areas and peoples that are 
uncivilized, or not yet civilized. In some versions of the story of Lykaon, the 
founding king of Arcadia, his impiety in serving the gods the flesh of a child 
as part of a meal is linked to his metamorphosis into a wolf (e.g. Pausanias 
8.2.3). In this version, the transformation into a wolf is linked to immorality 
and uncivilized behaviour, a mythically early period of history, and a rug- 
gedly mountainous area.** Thus, the temporary metamorphosis of people 
into wolves appears to have persistent associations with wild locations and a 
pre-civilized state, either that of an individual or of a whole group. Indeed, 
these characteristics are not just those of Lykaon and the Neurians, but of all 
of the monstrous peoples at the periphery: they are not just physically strange 
but have not developed to the point of having fully civilized societies. 

This can be seen in a less extreme form in the abnormal eating habits of 
various foreign and distant peoples. Several are depicted as unusual for their 
consumption of milk: the Massagetae (1.216), the Ethiopians (2.23), the 
Scythians (4.2), a bald and snub-nosed race (4.23), the Nassamones (4.172), 
and Libyan nomads (4.186). The drinking of milk is often connected to 
other unusual behaviours. For example, the description of the Massagetae 
and Nasamones drinking milk is accompanied by a report of their sexu- 
ally deviant behaviours, and the Scythians drink horse milk obtained by 
blind slaves. In two cases strange additions are made to the milk: the bald 
people drink it mixed with fruit juice, and the Nasamones add ground 
locusts. So in Herodotus the drinking of milk serves to highlight the alien 
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behaviour of a distant people. Drinking milk is also a behaviour associated 
with infants; that these peoples are depicted continuing to drink milk into 
adulthood characterises them as infantilised. Since it is not a single individ- 
ual, but whole groups of people, which continue to drink milk, their whole 
culture is therefore depicted as not fully having reached adulthood. This, 
then, is another way in which foreign peoples are depicted in the text as less 
fully civilized than the Greeks. 

The connection of peripheral spaces and abnormal bodies in the Histories 
can also be seen in both the description of the Pygmies in Libya and the 
hybrid races in the north. The Pygmies appear in a story Herodotus tells 
while discussing the geography of the Nile; the description of the river’s 
course leaves off at 2.31 in order to fit in this digression, and picks up 
again at 2.34. In between he retells a story of two young men who trav- 
elled through part of the Libyan desert which was waterless. While trave- 
ling west, they found a wooded area, where they were captured by people 
half the height of other humans. The men were brought to a city inhabited 
entirely by people of this height, who were also sorcerers. The city lay on 
a river which ran west to east, which the Herodotus’ informant suggests is 
part of the Nile, and on the section of the river closest to the source of which 
they are aware. Herodotus uses this narrative to justify his assertion that 
the Nile flows from the west: the city of these small people is said to have 
been near a river flowing west to east, which contained crocodiles, a char- 
acteristic of the Nile (2.68). A river flowing in that direction in that location 
would prove Herodotus’ theory that the world is laid out so that the north- 
ern half is symmetrical with the south, because the Nile would mirror the 
Ister, as he explains at 2.33.75 As Herodotus is able to gather information 
only in areas that are populated, and this area is meant to be uninhabitable, 
it should be impossible to have any information about this area through 
which he believed the Nile flowed.*° He even states that ‘no one is able to 
talk about the sources of the Nile’ (mepi 5€ tv tod NetAou mnyéwv ovdeic ExEr 
héyew 2.34.1). These tiny people therefore appear to provide a source of 
information in this area, and the young Libyan men who had been captured 
become the medium by which the information is transported back through 
the uninhabitable desert. This story is necessary to expand Herodotus’ 
knowledge, and allow him to put forward information which backs up his 
theory that the Nile and Ister are symmetrical. 

In order to prove his theory, it would seem important for Herodotus 
to present the story in the most plausible possible light. However, several 
elements of the story undermine the credibility of the narrative. The con- 
tradictory assertion that the area is uninhabited followed by a story of 
its inhabitants can be understood to indicate that they are not meant to 
be real. In addition to this, the information is passed through a number 
of different groups before it reaches Herodotus: some men from Cyrene 
heard it from the king of the Ammonians, who himself got the information 
from the Nasamones, a tribe of Libyans. Information passed through so 
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many groups is clearly unlikely to be entirely accurate. Also, the story is 
undermined by the fantastical assertion of the Nasamones that the tiny 
people were magicians (2.33). This tale is told to provide a background 
for Herodotus’ theory of the way the world works, in this case the sym- 
metrical courses of the Nile and the Ister, but it is told in a way that is 
not particularly credible. The Pygmies in the Histories, then, function 
like an aetiological myth: the story about them accounts for the existence 
of a certain phenomenon, in this case the course of the Nile, but in a 
way that is clearly fantastical. Like mythical heroes, the Libyan men pass 
into a magical realm through an apparently deadly area or event, here an 
impassable desert. Thus, this semi-mythical account becomes an aetiology 
for the course of the Nile in the same way that mythical events in other 
sources apparently explain natural phenomena, such as certain flowers 
and constellations. 

A similar dynamic appears in the reports of the peoples of the far north, 
as discussed above. When describing this area, Herodotus provides a list 
of peoples and creatures living progressively further towards the sea in the 
north at 4.13: first the Issedones, the Arimaspians, then the griffins (whom 
the Arimaspians fight for gold), and finally the Hyperboreans. These groups 
are used by Herodotus to structure this area of the world so that the abnor- 
mality of the inhabitants correlates roughly with their distance from the 
centre of the world. However, the reports from this area are undermined 
by the source of the information: Aristeas, a poet, apparently received this 
information when he visited the Issedones in a trance induced by Apollo 
(poibdAaumtos yevouevos). His reliability as an informant is further dimin- 
ished through the story that he died and came back to life, and was seen as 
a phantom four hundred years later (4.14-15). These tales make any bio- 
graphical details about him doubtful, and therefore discredit anything he is 
reported to have said. Further, Herodotus states that no one has first-hand 
knowledge of what lies beyond the Issedones at 4.16, which he reiterates 
at 4.25. Through these comments Herodotus indicates the inaccuracy of 
the passage based on information from Aristeas. Like the Pygmies, then, 
these strange races and the griffins are used in a section that is presented 
as almost certainly fictitious, but still utilised to back up Herodotus’ rep- 
resentation of the real world. 

As can be seen from these examples, narratives about peoples with 
abnormal bodies appear frequently in the descriptions of peripheral spaces 
in the Histories. In most instances the settings of such narrative are in 
some way fantastical or unlikely. However they are still integrated into the 
geographical structures and biological patterns seen elsewhere in the text. 
This is significant not only within the ethnographic digressions, but within 
the whole text because the digressions provide the background for the rest 
of the narrative. In this way, the fantastical elements found at the periph- 
ery are not facetious additions, but an important part of how Herodotus 
depicts the way the world works in the Histories. 
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Monsters and precious materials 


In addition to there being strange peoples at the periphery, strange animals 
also appear there in the Histories. Very often these monstrous animals 
are associated with precious materials, especially gold and aromatic sub- 
stances. While these creatures are presented as being real (at least, accord- 
ing to Herodotus’ sources) and contemporary to the audience, they recall 
the mythological tradition of the periphery as plentiful in rare materials. 


Aromatics and abnormal animals 


In Book 3 of the Histories Herodotus gives a description of Arabia including 
a list of aromatic materials and the strange creatures associated with them. 
In his introduction to this section he states that Arabia is the only location 
in which certain aromatic substances are produced: év 5 tavty Atpavwtdc TE 
EOTL HOUVY] XWPEWV TAGEWV PUSHEVOS Kal OMUPVN Kal KaGIN Kal KIVEEWHOV Kat 
Andavov (‘it is in this country alone that frankincense grows, in addition to 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and ledanon’, 3.107.1). Frankincense and myrrh 
are resins obtained by gathering the hardened sap from the trees and are 
native to Arabia.2” Ledanon is the resin, now called ladanum or labdanum, 
gathered from the shrub rock rose.*8 Cinnamon and cassia are very simi- 
lar products: they are the bark of two trees from the same genus; they are 
native to South and East Asia.?’ They are all products that could be used in 
perfumes and could be burned as incense or to produce aromatic smoke.*° 
As a result of these uses, such materials were valuable and an impor- 
tant part of trade in the ancient Mediterranean.*! However, Herodotus 
does not only say that these products come from Arabia, but, in the closing 
section on the aromatic materials, he strongly associates the entire space 
with fragrant odours: dmdCe1 dé Tis xWPNS THs Apabins PeorEorov we HOU (‘an 
indescribably pleasant smell comes from the land of Arabia’, 3.113.1). Thus 
in the sections that surround the aromatic substances and their associated 
creatures, we can see Herodotus’ description provides an exoticism to the 
region and that connects into the mythological trope of the periphery as a 
space abundant in rare and precious materials. 

Interestingly, we can see that myrrh is grouped with these aromatics, 
but is the only one that is not described as difficult to gather as a result of 
a monstrous or abnormal animal. The reason for this is not clear. There is 
an aetiological narrative about the origin of the tree being a woman called 
Myrrha or Smyrna, who is sometimes named as the mother of Adonis. The 
most famous version appears in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (10.289-528), in 
which she is transformed as a result of committing incest with her father. 
The earliest references to Myrrha and a transformation appear in a frag- 
ment from Kleitarchus’ On Alexander (BNJ 137 f. 3) and Lycophron’s 
Alexandra (828-30). Since both of these sources come from the 3rd cen- 
tury BCE, it cannot be proven that this narrative existed at the time of 
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the Histories, but it does not seem to be out of the realm of possibility. If 
this were the case, the existence of such a myth might account for myrrh’s 
absence in Herodotus’ description of Arabia. 


Frankincense and winged-snakes 


The winged snakes are the first creatures to be described in this grouping in 
Arabia and they get the largest amount of attention in the Histories because 
of the way that Herodotus uses them to highlight some of his ideas about 
the nature of animals more generally, relationships humans have with par- 
ticular animals, and the role of the gods in the behaviours of animals. 

The winged snakes appear twice in the Histories. The first instance is at 
2.75-76: Herodotus reports their annual flight at the start of spring from 
Arabia to Egypt, where they are killed by ibises and where their bones are 
visible (2.76). They appear again at 3.107-9 among the list of animals in 
Arabia which guard precious natural resources. Here Herodotus relates the 
information that the winged snakes guard frankincense trees, and must be 
driven away by the burning of storax in order for the frankincense to be 
collected.*? 

However, in the scholarship many commentators have focused on these 
creatures in their analyses of Herodotus’ accuracy and claims to autopsy. 
Fehling makes his opinion about the veracity of the flying snakes clear by 
including the story in the first chapter of Herodotus and His ‘Sources’ enti- 
tled ‘Some demonstrably false source-citations’, in which he concludes that 
the whole section was invented by Herodotus.*? How and Wells defend 
Herodotus by making a point of the fact that Herodotus says he saw the 
bones of the snakes, not the snakes themselves, and so he has reported a 
story told to him rather than inventing it himself. Other scholars provide 
rationalising explanations which offer possible ideas as to which creatures 
Herodotus or his sources could have seen and misunderstood. Hutchinson 
argues that the snakes were some sort of insect, or at least Herodotus 
believed them to be so.** Pritchett follows this, citing the use of dotéa to 
mean ‘remains’ rather than ‘bones’ and suggesting that its use in this pas- 
sage could refer to the bodies of insects.** In addition to rationalisations 
from the natural world, mythological explanations are also posited. Asheri 
and Braun note a local Egyptian goddess called Wadjet, often represented 
as a winged snake, had her cult centre at Buto.*” Lloyd speculates that 
the story of the flying snakes came about through the combination of this 
mythical explanation with a natural one: the habit of the horned viper of 
jumping at its prey.** That the examination of this section of the text has 
focused on rationalising the winged snakes, rather undertaking an analysis 
of the text itself, demonstrates how little it is valued. When examined as 
an integral part of the broader text, rather than a section to be explained 
away, the description of the winged snakes provides valuable insights into 
the role of animals in the Histories more generally. 
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In Book 2 Herodotus reports their annual flight at the start of spring 
from Arabia to Egypt, where they are killed by ibises and where he was 
able to view their bones (2.75). It is immediately clear that they are hybrid 
creatures and combine elements of animals belonging to two different 
spaces, the air, and the ground. Their hybridity is also apparent in their 
behaviour: they migrate like birds from Arabia to Egypt at the start of 
spring (2.75). So, although predominantly serpentine, their wings cause 
these creatures to take on avian qualities. 

In the following section we see the type of wings that they have: 
mttAa dé ob MtEpwta PopeEt GAA toio1 Ths vUKTEpidos MtEpoior WdALOTA KY 
éugepeotata (‘they do not have feathered wings, but wings very similar to 
those of bats’, 2.76.3). They thus share the shape of their wings with crea- 
tures which are themselves almost hybrid, since they appear to be winged 
versions of land based creatures.*” The use of bat-like wings also puts them 
in opposition to the ibises they battle. Although they possess the physi- 
cal features, wings, that would enable them to effectively fight another 
flighted creature, they explicitly do not have this feature in the same form. 
This is highlighted by the fact that we get a detailed physical description 
of the birds, their plumage, and their beaks: péAatva deta  maoa, oxéhea 
dé PopeEl yepdvou, Tpdowtov SE Ec TA UdALOTA EiypuTOV, pEyaBoc doov KpEét 
(‘it is completely black all over, has the legs of a crane, the beak is rather 
curved, and it is the size of a corn-crake’, 2.76.1). The description of the 
ibis through parts of other birds gives it as sense of being made up of other 
animals, but, since those parts are from birds, they do not possess the 
hybridity of the winged snakes. Indeed, after this description of the ibis 
we hear more about the bodies of the snakes: they are like those of water 
snakes (2.76.2). The comparison of the winged snakes to water snakes 
further compounds the sense that these creatures do not properly belong 
to any space. 

In Book Three, the winged snakes are the first of the list of strange crea- 
tures associated with aromatic materials. The reference at 3.107.2 to these 
snakes attacking Egypt means that we are explicitly dealing with the same 
creatures we saw in the earlier passage. Here, however, the focus is not on 
their conflict with ibises, but with humans. In this case we have a different 
form of opposition: in the previous passage there are two sets of winged 
creatures in conflict, here one form of aromatic resin, storax, is used to 
combat the creatures associated with another, frankincense. So, while the 
snakes are still very much a key part of this passage, the substance they are 
associated with is foregrounded. 

The physical description of the snakes is brief, but significant. They are 
small (uikpoi ta weyaOea, 3.107.2). So their size is in contrast to the appar- 
ent difficulty they provide for those gathering frankincense. However, the 
nature of the problem they provide is not clear, they ‘guard’ (pvAdooovot) 
the trees in large numbers, but how they do so is left out. Nevertheless, even 
their presence around the trees would not be simple to negotiate. Gathering 
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frankincense would take some time as it requires one to cut bark of the 
trees, let the sap harden into resin, and gather the resin. 

They are also ‘multicoloured’ (moiido1, 3.107.2). This is quite vague. 
They are multiple colours, but we are not provided with the specific ones. 
Given the difficulties of translating Greek colour terms, we might have some 
problems identifying the exact English equivalents in a satisfactory manner, 
even if we had more specific terms, but this is still less information than we 
might expect. It also means that it is not possible to associate them with a 
real snake. However, this term has an additional significance. moukiAoc is a 
term used to mean multicoloured or changing in appearance and it is often 
applied to animals of more than one colour. Among the broader range of 
uses, the term to refer to items that are man-made and multicoloured. In 
some texts the term seems to be particularly connected to items constructed 
in many colours or intricately. For example, in the Homeric epics the term 
is used to refer to armour (II. 4.432, 13.537, Od. 3.492) and elaborate fab- 
rics (Il. 22.441, Od. 18.293). In Sappho it is applied to toys which make up 
the gifts brought to Troy with Andromache (44.9). It is also the description 
Agamemnon gives of the infamous fabric that he walks on in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon (923). In Herodotus this term is used primarily of fabric, 
especially Persian clothing (1.111, 5.49, 7.61, 7.75, 9.80, 9.82, 9.109). It 
is also used to describe Ethiopian stone (2.127), the marvellous nature of 
the labyrinthine interior of Egyptian pyramids (2.148), and the intricate 
information provided by the oracles at Delphi and the one belonging to 
the Bessi (7.111). From these examples it is possible to see that this term is 
associated with foreign spaces and, in the vast majority of instances, with 
materials produced by people. This is therefore an apt description of the 
snakes as it highlights their foreign and exotic location and connection to 
precious materials. 

In both of the instances in which they appear, the snakes are not just 
curiosities, they are used to illustrate a point about the nature of the world. 
In the first passage the flying snakes are used to explain why the ibis is so 
highly valued by the Egyptians: their ability to fight and destroy the winged 
snakes. In the second, Herodotus theorises that these snakes would overrun 
the world if it were not for their violent method of reproduction: the female 
kills the male after mating, and the infant gnaws its way out of its mother, 
killing her. The gruesome births of the flying snakes are set against the 
benign nature of other snakes, which are harmless to humans and produce 
their young in eggs, as if the dangerousness of the flying snakes is part of 
a generally aggressive demeanour. Herodotus expands on this theory with 
the examples of the hare, which produces many young, and the lioness, 
which produces few, owing to the physical damage caused by carrying a 
cub (3.108.4). In combination, then, the examples of the snakes and the 
lions show why animals which are dangerous to humans exist in small 
numbers, and benign ones in large numbers. Herodotus uses these exam- 
ples to provide evidence for his belief that such creatures show the divine 
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design of the world since the different numbers of different types of animals 
is the result of ‘the foresight of a god’ (tod 8etov f mpovoin). So, in both pas- 
sages the snakes are not included just as an interesting addition to the text, 
but are used to provide evidence for the other phenomena which Herodotus 
is describing in the adjacent passages. 


Cassia and bat-like flying creatures 


Immediately after the second passage about the winged snakes, Herodotus 
describes an unnamed winged creature which guards cassia (3.110). These 
are described as ‘winged creatures, which most closely resemble bats’ (@npia 
NTEPWTA, Tho vuKtTEpion MpooetkeAa pdAtota), making a connection to the 
form of the winged snakes. They are similarly dangerous, and so the people 
who collect cassia have to wear protective clothing in order to obtain the 
spice without injury. 

The description of these creatures is even more vague than that of the 
winged snakes. We know they are winged and animals (®npia ntepwtd). But 
they are not identified as any particular type of creature; their appearance 
can only be expressed by what they are closest to. As a result of the impossi- 
bility of knowing what they are and their tétptye Setvov (‘terrible cry’), they 
have a stronger element of horror to them than the snakes. 

This is reinforced by the effect they have on the people who encounter 
them: they have to protect themselves in a specific way: émedv katadjowvtar 
Bvponot Kai S€ppaor GAAOLOL N&v TO OWA Kai TO TPGOWMOV TANV AVTOV TOV 
dp0adpav (“They bind their entire body and face, except their eyes, with ox 
hide and other skins’). This means that the people who engage with these 
creatures have to become, themselves, hybrid. Their own skin is replaced 
by that of other animals, and they are clothed in a vague combination of 
hides. They are therefore also not identifiable as any one creature, or even 
a hybrid of just two: they are a blend of human and an unknown number 
animals. Only their eyes remain uncovered, allowing one human part to 
show, and these specifically have to be protected from these creatures; their 
other, now more animal-like, body parts are safe. 

Unlike the snakes, there is no second passage in which more informa- 
tion on these creatures appears or their role in greater natural structures 
is revealed. They simply serve to reinforce the strangeness of Arabia and 
the difficulty of gathering materials that is laid out in more detail in the 
description of the winged snakes. In this case they also force the humans 
that inhabit this space to make themselves strange too. 


Cinnamon and huge birds 


A third type of dangerous flying creature follows at 3.111. Here Herodotus 
describes large birds which carry off cinnamon to use when constructing their 
nests. The animals in this passage are not hybrid like the snakes, or unknown 
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like the creatures that follow them, they are simply birds of unusual size. So 
they are not themselves particularly strange, but their setting is more story 
like. The explanation of the process by which cinnamon is gathered is ‘still 
more marvellous’ (€t1 tobUtwv O@wpaotdtepov) than the two that precede it. 

The setting of the cinnamon trees and the birds has a myth like quality 
because it is associated with the location of the raising of Dionysus (@aoi 
TIVES AUTO PVEGBat Ev TOIA1 6 A1ldvuGOG EtPaGnN, ‘some say that it grows in the 
place in which Dionysus was nourished’, 3.111.1). The fantastical nature 
of the location is reinforced by the reference to the nests of these birds 
being explicitly inaccessible to humans (ZvOa rpdofhaow dvOpanw ovdeptav 
eivat, ‘There is no access to this place for a person’, 3.111.2). Additionally, 
the information about the method of the collection of cinnamon comes 
to us through storytelling. Herodotus tells us that the Arabians provide 
this information while ‘giving a truth-like account’ (Adyw oik6t1 xpewpeEvot, 
3.111.1), despite not providing any specific details of the location. Even the 
substance itself is filtered through what other people say: it is ‘the things 
which we have learned to call cinnamon from the Phoenicians’ (tadta ta 
KAPPEG TH THEI ATO Powikwv pabdvtes Kivopwpov KaAéouev, 3.111.2). The 
nature of the cinnamon and the birds therefore come to us through the 
words used by others. 

In the first passage about the flying snakes, Herodotus notes that he saw 
the bones of the snakes himself. Here, where we are dealing with a more 
mundane creature, the information is filtered through informants. The 
snakes are anchored in real places through the reference to Buto in 2.76, 
but these birds are in an unknowable location. There appears to be an 
inverse correlation between the strangeness of the creature and the strange- 
ness of its home. In both cases, however, these creatures contribute to the 
exoticising and mythologising of Arabia. 

However, in this section, much of this mythological-style narrative is 
connected to mundane animals. The cinnamon is gathered by the Arabians 
by causing the nests to fall to the ground. This is achieved by using bait that 
is too heavy for the nests: 


Bo@v Te Kal Gvwv TOV aMOYIVOHEVWV Kai TOV GAAWwV brolvyiwv ta WéAEA 
SIATAPOVTAG WC HEYLOTA KOMIEl Ec TATA TA Xwpta, Kal open BEvtac dyxXov 
TOV VEoooleWv ATAAACOoECBAL EKG AVTEWV: TAG bE SpviBac KaTATETOME VAG] 
Ta WEAEA TOV UTOGUyiwv dvapopéEtv EMi Tas VEooo1KG, TAG SE OV SUVALEVAG 
foxew Katappryvuocba1 Emi yijv, Tous dé EM1dvtac OVAAEYELV. 


They cut up dead cattle, donkeys, and other beasts of burden into 
pieces as large as they can and carry them to these places. Once they 
have put the pieces near the nests, they retreat a long way from them. 
The birds fly down and take the pieces of the beasts of burden up to 
their nests, which, as they cannot support them, fall to the ground, 
where [the Arabians] gather [the cinnamon]. 
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The natures of the two sets of animals that appear in this passage are 
significant. The Arabians use domesticated animals, specifically ‘yoked 
animals’ (UmoGby1a), to defeat wild ones. Therefore animals under human 
control are used to expand the types of animals and spaces which humans 
can manipulate. The size of the pieces of these animals used as bait has 
to be ‘as big as possible’ (wc uéyiota) in order to counteract birds of an 
equally excessive magnitude, meaning that the people gathering the cin- 
namon have to use methods that reflect the abnormality of the birds in 
order to succeed. The two groups of animals belong to different spaces: 
the earth and the air. The land-based beasts of burden are used to bring 
the cinnamon back to the ground and out of the sphere of the birds. In this 
section, then, the interaction the fantastical and the mundane animals in 
the process of collecting the cinnamon highlights the way the humans have 
to grapple with the (un)natural world around them in gain possession of 
these resources. 


Ledanon and goats 


Finally, in a slight deviation from the theme of flying animals, Herodotus 
reports that the aromatic resin called ledanon is collected from the beards 
of goats (3.112). This shift demonstrates that although there is a coher- 
ence in the connection of these aromatic materials to Arabia, there is not 
a singular, coherent representation of these types of substances and their 
associated creatures. They are strange in multiple ways. In this passage, the 
pleasantness, and value of the Jedanon is explicitly set against the unpleas- 
antness of collecting it: €v yap 5voodpotdtw yivopEevov evwd€éotatdov éot1 (‘for 
although it is in something very malodourous, it is very sweet-smelling’). 

Despite the general normality of the animal in this instance, the growth 
of the resin in the goats’ beards is compared to resin produced in wood, 
like frankincense or myrrh: tv yap aiy®v tHv tedywv Ev toto. NHWywo 
ebptoKEetal EyyIVoUEVOV Oiov yAoLOc an Tic BAN (they find it in the beards of 
goats, like a gum from wood, 3.112). Equating these animals to inanimate 
objects, and ones we have just seen connected to fantastical creatures, high- 
lights their strangeness. Nevertheless, the goats are clearly not monstrous, 
but they contribute to the theme of strange creatures, especially monsters, 
which provide some sort of obstacle obtaining the natural resources in this 
region. 

This theme is continued after the list of aromatic materials and associ- 
ated creatures by the description of Arabian sheep, which have either very 
long or very wide tails, requiring local farmers to fashion carts on which 
the tails can be carried (3.113). This final detail adds to the sense of Arabia 
as a place where the animals, even those as familiar and domesticated as 
sheep, are alien. These monstrous guardians are, then, part of an atmos- 
phere of strangeness and danger associated with Arabia and the goods 
obtained from this area. 
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One of the striking elements of these guardians of fragrant materials in 
the Histories is that, with the exception of the goats with the Jedanon in 
their beards, all of these creatures are winged. This is where it is useful 
to look the depiction of Arabia within the framework of mythological 
representations of the periphery. The winged monsters and animals are 
well suited to substances they guard, since both fragrances and winged 
beings are associated with communication between humans and the gods. 
Wings are often significant in Greek literature and iconography as they are 
frequently used in the descriptions of creatures which can move between 
realms of the cosmos. This is perhaps clearest in the role of birds in Greek 
divination: these animals which inhabit the space between the mortal and 
divine realms enable the communication between the gods and humans 
through their role in omens.*° This function of wings is also apparent in 
the depictions of Hermes and Iris, the gods most associated with movement 
between the different parts of the universe, as their depictions often show 
Iris as winged and Hermes as wearing winged sandals.*! 

In addition to possessing wings, some of the creatures listed in Herodotus’ 
description of Arabia already possess features which link them to both the 
earth and the air. The winged snakes are a hybrid of earth and air ani- 
mals, in both their bodies and in their behaviours (e.g. migration). The 
unnamed winged creatures are associated with a similar hybridity because 
of their connection with bats, which (by looking like winged rodents) are 
creatures which appear to combine elements of creatures belonging to both 
spaces. The explanation of the origin of cinnamon uses a more oblique set 
of transitions between the land and the air. The birds use the cinnamon, 
which is taken from the ground, to construct their elevated nests. The cin- 
namon is returned to the ground by animals associated with tilling it and 
whose bodies cannot be held in the air by the nests, causing the nests to 
be destroyed and fall to the ground. So while the birds themselves do not 
embody this connection, their use of cinnamon is concerned with the move- 
ment between these spaces. Thus all of the winged guardians associated 
with spices and aromatic substances in Arabia fit into this role of creatures 
which move between the earth and the air.*? 

Fragrances have a similar role in moving from the mortal to divine worlds 
through the air in between. In sacrificial ritual, the burning of parts of the 
sacrifice, particularly the fat which will produce the most smoke of any 
part of the body, enables part of the victim to be transmitted to the gods 
through the air.*? Incense could also be used in this fashion; for example, 
almost all of the Orphic Hymns have an associated incense, presumably to 
be burned during their reading.4+ Since Herodotus states that the entirety 
of Arabia was pleasantly fragrant (3.113), the country itself is characterised 
as a place where the connection between the human and divine realms is 
closer and consistent, and closer than in other locations. Like the land of 
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the Phaeacians in the Odyssey, Arabia is thus marked as distant from that 
of normal mortals, but more connected to that of the gods. 

The parallel characteristics of the winged creatures and the aromatics 
provides an appropriateness of the sort one would expect in mythical nar- 
ratives between the monsters and materials to which they are connected. 
This correspondence gives the impression that the monsters are almost the 
embodiment of the aromatics they are associated with and the people gath- 
ering the aromatic materials must overcome the qualities of the materials 
themselves in order to obtain them. This provides the collection of these 
materials with a greater sense of exoticism and adventure that the normal 
gathering of plants. 


Gold 


In addition to the strange creatures associated with aromatic substances 
in Arabia, we see two other creatures connected to valuable substances in 
the Histories: stories about the difficulty of accessing gold include griffins 
in the north and gold-digging ants in India. As in the case of the strange 
animals in Arabia, these monstrous creatures both add to the sense of value 
of these products and help to exoticise peripheral spaces. 


Griffins 


Griffins are the most frequently mentioned of all the monsters in the 
Histories, appearing three times (at 3.116, 4.13, and 4.27). In each instance 
they are depicted alongside a one-eyed race, the Arimaspians, who lived in 
close proximity to them in the far north. However, the griffins themselves 
are not given any physical description, suggesting that none was needed. 
The griffins’ association with gold is fundamental to their representa- 
tion within the Histories. When they first appear in the text, Herodotus 
reports that the Arimaspians try to steal gold from them (3.116). This pas- 
sage comes very close in the text to references to the animals and monsters 
which guard natural resources in Arabia, so they form part of a group of 
animals and monsters that act in a similar manner. The griffins’ associ- 
ation with guarding gold is so strong that they are called xpvoopvAakac 
yptnas (‘gold-guarding griffins’) in both of the later passages in which 
they appear (4.13, 4.27), making their relationship with the precious metal 
their defining feature. 

Like the winged snakes, the griffins do not appear in the text purely as 
an entertaining addition; just as the snakes were used by Herodotus to 
explain the Egyptians’ love of the ibis and to back up his theory about the 
reproduction of dangerous and benign animals, the griffins appear as part 
of the structuring of the northern region of the world. Their location in 
the far north is mentioned each time the griffins and Arimaspians appear 
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in the text, but it is particularly important at 4.13. In this section they are 
included in the list of peoples and creatures who live in the progressively 
distant spaces towards the sea in the north: first the Issedones, then the 
Arimaspians, then the griffins, and finally the Hyperboreans. There is thus 
a transition from the Issedones (who are socially strange because of their 
habit of cannibalising their dead, 4.25), to the Arimaspians (who are phys- 
ically strange), to the monstrous griffins, and finally to the Hyperboreans 
(whose possession and transmission of sacred objects seems to place them 
close to the divine, 4.32). The inhabitants of this space become progres- 
sively stranger and more distant from the human world the closer they get 
to the edge of the world. 

In each of the cases in which the Arimaspians appear, Herodotus expresses 
his disbelief at their existence. In 3.116 he states that he cannot report this 
information accurately and that he does not believe in the Arimaspians. 
In 4.13 he notes that the report of the fantastical northern peoples comes 
from a poetic narrative from a man called Aristeas. In 4.27 the information 
comes through a sequence of informants: the Scythians report the infor- 
mation, having heard it the Issedones (napa d5€ toUtwv EKvOa1 mapadaPdvtes 
A€yovo1). In this section Herodotus also notes that the Greek term for the 
Arimaspians comes from their Scythian name. Even the way this group 
are spoken about in Greek comes from a language which is foreign both 
to the Greeks and Arimaspians; there is no channel for direct information 
between them. The Arimaspians are therefore a group that exist in the sto- 
ries that other people tell. The narrative-like nature of these people and the 
place that they inhabit is emphasised in 3.116 by Herodotus’ statement: at 
dé Ov goxat1ai o'kac1, MEpKANfoval trv GAANV xWpNV Kal Evtdc énépyoucat, 
ta KéAALota SoKgovta Hiv eivor kal onaviwtata éxerv abtar (‘And certainly 
the peripheral spaces, which shut in the rest of the earth and enclose it 
within them, appear to us to be the places that have the things which we 
deem to be the most beautiful and rare’). This, then, places the extreme 
north within the setting of the mythological trope of the periphery as a 
land full of valuable resources. The combination of a myth-like setting and 
the use of stories passed through several hands provide an appropriately 
narrative-like space in which creatures like griffins can exist and undertake 
conflicts with one-eyed people. 


Gold-digging ants 


Probably the most famous creatures in the Histories are the gold-digging 
ants. Herodotus reports that the northernmost Indians go into the desert 
in search of the gold dug up by these giant ants (3.102). Despite their size, 
these creatures are identified with ants because of the similarity of their 
behaviour and appearance: obtol Ov oi wKpuNkes TolebLEVOL OiKNoIW bd 
yiiv &vapopeovol trv WapUov Kath Ep ot Ev Toto “EAANO1 PUPENKES KATA TOV 
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abtov tpdrov, Eiol 5é Kai TO cid0¢ Suordtator. (“When these ants make their 
homes under the ground they bring up sand in the same manner as the 
Greek ants, and they are also very similar in appearance’, 3.102.2). The 
peculiarity of their size is highlighted by their being compared to animals 
which are very different to ants: they are as large as foxes but smaller than 
dogs (3.102). Their abnormality is further reinforced by their incredible 
speed (3.105). 

Since Indians have already been described as those living the furthest 
east of any people in Asia (3.98), the Indians that collect the ants’ gold 
are even more peripheral as they are the northernmost among them (1p0¢ 
&pktov te Kal Popéw aveEpovu KatorwKnuEevol TOV GAAWV Ivddv, 3.102.1). 
Unsurprisingly for a land on the periphery, the desert in which the ants 
live is itself strange: the hottest part of the day is the morning, and it grad- 
ually cools down until it is very cold at night (3.104).4° As we often see in 
Herodotus, a strange place is inhabited by strange animals: the Indians 
get the gold from the ants using camels, which also appear strange as they 
are described as having two sets of thighs and knees on each hind leg, and 
backwards-facing genitals (3.103). Thus the whole setting of this passage 
is characterised as bizarre, and exactly the sort of place where monstrous 
creatures would live. 

In addition to the physical distance created by locating the ants beyond 
the most remote people in that area, Herodotus rhetorically distances the 
audience and himself from this report by relaying the story of the ants 
through the Persians, giving them the role of intermediaries between the 
Indians and the Greeks.*¢ By reporting this information about one foreign 
people through another, Herodotus rebuffs potential criticism of retelling 
an impossible story by setting up a chain of information in which it is pos- 
sible for there to be a mistake. This verbal distance reinforces the physical 
distance: India is not a place which can be accessed directly, but requires 
another culture to provide a medium through which the information can 
be transmitted. This desert, like India in general, is characterised as abnor- 
mal and unreachably far away. Thus, although these ants have a consistent 
connection to precious metal, in Herodotus they are also part of a charac- 
terisation of the periphery, and India in particular, as an almost fictional 
location. 


Acquisitive creatures 


Although the amount of segregation between monsters with primarily 
human characteristics and those with primarily animal characteristics dif- 
fers somewhat between the ethnographic authors, there are, in all of their 
works, monsters which are more human-like and others which are more 
like animals. As discussed in the previous sections, many of those that 
are more animal-like in Herodotus are depicted as guardians of particular 
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natural resources. The association of such monsters and valuable resources 
comes, in part, from the association of both of these creatures and sub- 
stances with the periphery: a land strange enough to be rich in materials 
such as gold, frankincense, or cinnamon must be very different from that of 
the audience and author of the Greek texts, and so would also be the sort 
of place to produce strange and distorted animals. 

Their bodies are not their sole source of monstrosity; their behaviours, 
and the mental processes that are associated with them, are in some ways 
human. In both modern and ancient thought, animals sit beneath humans 
in the perceived hierarchies of the natural world. In modern culture, in 
western Europe at least, we anthropomorphise certain elements of animals’ 
behaviour, while still, on the whole, considering it acceptable to use ani- 
mals for medical testing that would not be tolerable to perform on humans. 
We also own and control animals as pets and in agriculture. Animals are 
thus valued less than humans; this is justified by the idea that they are cog- 
nitively inferior to us. We see similar attitudes in antiquity, Aristotle and 
Plato place animals beneath humans in the hierarchy of the natural world 
(e.g. Aristotle PA 686a25-687a2 and Plato Timaeus 90e-92b; this will be 
discussed in detail in Chapter Five). This is again based on the belief of 
superior human intellect.47 Animals are thus perceived and represented as 
fundamentally different to humans because of their apparent inability to 
think in the same ways as us. 

The monstrous guardians undermine this mental difference. The mon- 
strous animals in ethnography are physically monstrous because of their 
hybridity or unnatural size. However, this is often combined with another 
layer of abnormality: by representing these creatures as guardians of nat- 
ural resources, the authors imply human-like desire and acquisitiveness. 
This is particularly clear from the materials they guard (gold and aromat- 
ics) which have little practical value, but high economic value. They are 
depicted guarding these resources despite not using them in the way that 
gives them their value. For example, in 3.102 the gold-digging ants are 
described as behaving like more familiar ants: they dig homes in the sand 
‘in the very same manner as those in Greece’ (kxaté& mep ot €v toio1 “EAANoL 
HUPUNKES KATE TOV AvTOV TPOTOV, 3.102.2). However, there is some indication 
that the ants need to be overcome in order to obtain the gold. For example, 
the Indians use extremely swift camels to carry the gold (3.102.3); since the 
ants are described as being able to move very fast, the Indians must need 
these camels to outrun the ants once they gather the gold. If the ants were 
simply digging out the gold to make their subterranean homes, the Indians 
taking the gold would not matter. That the Indians have to outrun the 
ants indicates that there is some sort of value of the material to these crea- 
tures. Similarly, no reason is provided for the creatures in Arabia guarding 
the aromatic substances. Only the birds that take the cinnamon have any 
use of the materials (they use the cinnamon to make their nests, 3.111). 
However, the economic value of aromatics from Arabia can be seen in 3.97, 
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where Herodotus describes the Arabians paying tribute to the Persian king 
in incense.*® These monstrous guardians are thus represented as having the 
ability to understand the value of items prized by humans. They are therefore 
not just physically abnormal, but possess a cognitive ability that undermines 
one of the key boundaries between the human and animal spheres because it 
allows these creatures to behave in human-like ways. 

This possession of human modes of thought can also be seen in the 
specific vocabulary used to describe these creatures. In 3.102 the winged 
snakes are not simply present around the frankincense trees, they ‘guard’ 
them (gvAdooovo1). They also ‘make war against’ Egypt (e€miotpatevovtat). 
There is therefore a strongly militaristic tone to their description. The 
unnamed winged creatures that appear in 3.110 also have a similar quality 
in the description of their response to humans: they are ‘brave in defending 
themselves’ (é¢ dAKnv Axia). All of these martial terms represent these 
creatures as acting in a coherent and organised collective, indicating a 
level of intelligence and social organisation normally associated solely with 
humans. 

In the description of the winged snakes there is also a sense that they 
behave in a manner that reflects some sort of justice. In 3.109 actions of the 
winged snakes follows a pattern of intrafamilial violence. After the female 
kills the male during mating, she ‘pays for’ (amotivet) her actions when her 
offspring completes its gestation and kills her while ‘avenging’ (tywpéovta) 
the male. There is even a sense of reciprocity in the method of killing the 
mother. Both the death of the male and that of the female occur using 
the same verb, SieoOtw (‘eat through’). This verb appears three times. First 
referring to the mother killing the father (Eu@doa odx aviei mpiv av d.a~eyn, 
‘the female does not let go until she has eaten through [him]’). The second 
and third appear in close proximity in the description of the child killing 
the mother (t@ yové1 tipwpéovta Et1 Ev TH yaotpl Edvta ta téexva dieoOte trv 
untépa, Stapaydvta Sé trv vydov avtiis obtw trv Exdvoww norgetar, “While 
still in the womb, the offspring avenge their father by eating through the 
mother: they eat through her stomach to make a way out’). The double 
use of the verb reinforces the method of death as significant. This tone of 
revenge and poetic justice in this section feels more like a tragic narrative 
than an account of a method of procreation. 

The description and vocabulary used in these sections imply that these 
animal-like creatures have a human-like understanding of abstract con- 
cepts, or behave as if they do. They interact with one another in ways that 
mimic human social constructs. They seem especially willing to engage 
in conflict in human-like patterns. In order to do so they have to parallel 
human social relationships. For example, to guard materials (as in the case 
of the winged snakes) implies an organised number of individuals. In this 
way these creatures are not simply abnormal for the ways that their bodies 
fail to adhere to norms of animal bodies, these human-like qualities add an 
additional layer of incompatible mixing to their presentation. 
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While these narratives add exoticism to the presentation of peripheral 
spaces, the difficulty that people gathering these products apparently had to 
overcome also presents a narrative of struggle between humans and mon- 
sters in order to obtain items of value. This mimics, in some ways, the larger 
scale conflicts between gods or heroes and their monstrous opponents in 
quests for valuable possessions or territory. In this sort of tale, monsters 
act as opponents and obstacles to heroes who want or need to obtain a 
particular item. This dynamic can be seen, for example, in the story of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece, in which Jason has to defeat the serpentine 
monster that guards the Fleece (e.g. A.R. Arg. 4.122 ff). Similarly, during 
his labours, Herakles defeats the snake in the garden of the Hesperides to 
get the golden apples in one of his labours (e.g. Apollod. Bibl. 2.5.11). Just 
as the dangerous creatures guarding the frankincense and cinnamon make 
the materials more prized, so the value of the object of the hero’s quest is 
expressed through the difficulty which they had to overcome in order to 
obtain it. 

However, it is not just objects that are guarded by monsters in mythical 
accounts; often they are guardians of places. These monsters have to be over- 
come by the god or hero who wants to take possession of the land. Thus the 
defeat of monsters is also associated in such narratives with the acquisition 
and rule of certain areas. For example, Apollo defeats a serpent in order to 
dominion over Delphi. This narrative is provided in depth in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo. In this text the rotting of the body of the serpent’s body is 
given as the reason that the location’s name is Pytho (an alternative to Delphi 
in archaic poetry).*? That the location is named for the decay of the serpent’s 
body after her death demonstrates the connection of her defeat with Apollo’s 
ownership of the land after her death. Indeed, since her body is so directly 
connected to the land she seems, to some extent, to embody it.*° 

Similarly, in the narrative of Kadmos’ founding of Thebes in Apollodorus 
and Pausanias, he kills a snake that guards a spring belonging to Ares 
(Apollod. Bibl. 3.4.1; Paus. 9.10.1). In both texts we see men grow from 
the earth where the serpent’s teeth were sown. In Apollodorus’ account, 
when he sows the teeth of the snake and the warriors who grow from them 
attack one another, the surviving Spartoi are called ’Exiwv OUVdatocg XBoviog 
‘Yreprjvwp TéAwpos (‘Viper, On-the-ground, Of-the-earth, Overweening, 
Prodigious’, Apollod. Bibl. 3.4.1). Their names reflect their origin from 
both the snake and the land which Kadmos later ruled (3.4.2), connecting 
these two things. In this instance, the land produces the progenitors of the 
families that will inhabit the city he comes to rule, and so the connection 
between Kadmos’ rule over the land and over the people who inhabit it is 
made explicit. 

The fact that Apollo and Kadmos had to win their domain from an oppo- 
nent establishes their ownership of that area; they seem deserve their rule 
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because they won it through battle. In this type of narrative, these mon- 
sters, like the monstrous guardians in ethnography, display a desire to keep 
the land or objects that they possess. They therefore share the human-like 
intellect of their ethnographic counterparts, but this is less surprising in 
such mythical accounts, where monsters are frequently represented as more 
intellectually capable than those in ethnography. 

In both the ethnographic and mythical narratives, the monsters are asso- 
ciated with particular aspects of the cosmos, which they appear to embody. 
In the case of the monsters in ethnography, the guardians of the aromatic 
substances and gold have many of the same characteristics as the materi- 
als they guard, and so seem to almost represent that particular aspect of 
the world. The stories of people overcoming these monsters, then, can be 
seen to represent the difficulty of obtaining the substances in a manner 
that appears almost like a battle with the substances themselves. In stories 
of gods and heroes battling monsters, an association is frequently made 
between the monsters and the earth. This connection was seen throughout 
Hesiod’s Theogony, in which Gaia was frequently the mother of monsters 
(Typhoeus, the Kyklopes, the Hekatoncheires, and the Giants). This is made 
explicit in the narratives of Apollo and Kadmos in the naming of Delphi 
for the rotting body of the serpent and the appearance of the Spartoi from 
the combination of the land and the serpent’s teeth. In a similar manner, 
then, the monsters defeated by gods and heroes to obtain the ownership of 
certain places also appear to be embodiments of those locations. 

In this way, the descriptions of monstrous guardians in ethnographic 
texts share broad similarities with these myth of heroes’ versus mon- 
sters. However, there are significant differences between the ethnographic 
accounts and the myths more suited to poetic telling’s. For example, the 
heroes’ and gods’ defeats of individual monsters represent single, enduring 
changes to the cosmos in which the power or ownership of an object or 
places is transferred permanently from the monster to the victor. In con- 
trast, the people who obtain the natural resources from the monsters must 
do so repeatedly. Also, the people gathering materials guarded by monsters 
do not gain any power over the territory; instead they must overcome the 
same creatures in the same space each time. Thus the dynamic is also like 
that of a hunt, but in a somewhat subverted form, as the creature which is 
defeated is not itself captured or consumed, but some other substance taken 
in its place.5! Additionally, in some of the accounts of gods and heroes 
defeating monstrous opponents, they are required to demonstrate atone- 
ment for their actions. Pausanias makes repeated references to Apollo’s 
purification after killing Python (2.7.7; 2.30.2; 10.6.5). Similarly, Kadmos 
is also depicted atoning for the death of the serpent he slayed to found 
Thebes (Apollod Bibl. 10.4.2).°* No such guilt is apparent in the killing 
of the monstrous guardians in ethnography; instead these events are pre- 
sented as more prosaic, everyday occurrences. Thus, although there are 
similarities in the dynamics of the interactions between the monsters and 
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the humans in ethnography, and those of the battles in myth, there are also 
significant differences between these types of stories. 

The stories about the monstrous guardians in the ethnographic texts rep- 
resent the interactions of humans with the world around them in a way that 
is similar to mythical narratives about gods and heroes. These tales therefore 
add to the sense of the periphery and its inhabitants being distant and semi- 
mythical. They also show the way in which fictional narratives are blended 
into apparently factual accounts of the world: the descriptions of the spaces at 
the edge of the world, on which the authors do not have accurate information, 
lapse into myth-like narratives. These unknown and unfamiliar areas are thus 
made strange through a familiar and established form of storytelling. 


Monstrous omens 


The majority of the monsters in the ethnographic texts discussed here are 
portrayed as existing in the same time as the author. These creatures nearly 
all inhabit lands very distant from Greece or the distant past, and are 
thus separated from the audiences of the texts. There are, however, some 
instances of monstrous creatures closer to Greece in the Histories, which 
come in the form of monstrous omens. These omens only ever appear at the 
very edges of Greece and are thus are still somewhat peripheral. Since these 
creatures are messages from the gods, they are very different to the other 
monsters in the Histories because they are the result of divine intervention 
and they represent breaks in the order of nature, rather than being strange 
beings that fit into the strange landscape they inhabit. 


Meles and the lion 


Monstrous omens occur in four places in the text. The first appears dur- 
ing the description of Cyrus’ siege of Sardis. While recounting this event, 
Herodotus pauses the narrative to relate the story of a former king of the 
city, Meles, whose concubine gave birth to a lion (1.84). In response to a 
prophecy, Meles then carried the cub round the walls of the city in order 
to prevent Sardis being captured in the future. However, when doing so he 
missed out one section of the walls: 


Tf obde MnAns 6 mpdtepov Bao1devds Lapdiwv povvn ov meEpttverKe 
tov A€ovta TOV ot  MaAAaKT EteKe, TeAuNoogWv dikacdvtIwv Wwe 
TEplevetx8Evtosg tov A€ovtos TO tEixog Eoovtar Lapdies avéAwtor. o € 
MrAng Kata td KANO Teixos MEplevetkac, TH NV éniuaxov [td xwptov] THis 
aKPOTOALOG, KATNASYNOE TODTO WE Edv Kuaydv TE kal AMdTONOV- 


It was round this part alone that Meles, a past king of Sardis, did not 
carry the lion which his concubine had borne him. The Telmessians 
had judged that if the lion were carried around the walls Sardis would 
be impregnable. Meles carried it round the rest of the walls, the parts 
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of the acropolis that could easily be attacked, but neglected this spot on 
the grounds that it was unassailable and precipitous. 
(1.84.3) 


This part of the walls was therefore left vulnerable, so that during Croesus’ 
reign Cyrus was able to take the city. 

A similar story is told at 6.131, where Herodotus reports that Agariste, 
the mother of Pericles, dreamt that she gave birth to a lion a few days 
before Pericles was born. This lion cub has been traditionally interpreted 
as a symbol of Near Eastern royal power.*? On this basis Meles’ failure 
to carry the lion round the entire circuit of the walls represents a failure 
in the royal protection of Sardis; the ineffective safeguarding of the city 
becomes evident later when Cyrus is able to take the city. However, this 
specific interpretation is not borne out by the other examples within the 
text. The representation of a woman giving birth to a lion also appears 
at 5.92 in the story of the Corinthian woman Labda and her son. Labda’s 
family, the rulers of Corinth, received an oracle which stated that she 
would give birth to a lion, which symbolised danger to Corinth. They 
therefore married her to a man from Petra to remove her from the city. 
However, when her son, Cypselus, was an adult he overthrew his mother’s 
family and became the tyrant of Corinth. The depiction of Cypselus as 
a lion in this passage is explicitly connected with his displacement of the 
rulers of Corinth. The idea of a woman giving birth to a lion is therefore 
not a straightforward image of royal power or even strength. Indeed, as 
we can see from these two examples, the lion is an ambivalent creature in 
this the Histories.** 

There are similar narratives outside the Histories. The image of a lion 
cub being raised in a human household is also used by Aeschylus in the 
Agamemnon. At 717-36 the chorus explain how a lion cub brought into 
the home is initially a delight, but as it grows it becomes dangerous and 
destroys the household that reared it. Here the description is used to explain 
the damage wrought by Helen’s presence in Troy; like the lion cub she was 
initially appealing but eventually brought ruin on the city.°° 

The significance of a woman dreaming of giving birth to a lion is also 
discussed in Cicero’s De Divinatione. In this text, this vision represents the 
destruction of a city: si mulier leonem peperisse visa esset, fore ut ab exteris 
gentibus vinceretur ea res publica in qua id contigisset (‘if a woman received 
a vision that she has given birth to a lion, the state in which this occurred 
would be conquered by a foreign nation’, 1.121).5° Cicero’s discussion of 
this sort of dream comes immediately after the story of an eclipse, which 
heralded the defeat of Darius and the Persians by the Macedonians under 
Alexander, and the statement that the birth of a two headed child indicates 
sedition among the people and adultery in the home. After the story of the 
dream, Cicero describes how Croesus’ son, speaking as an infant, foretold 
the overthrow of his father’s family and kingdom. In the De Divinatione, 
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then, the story of a woman giving birth to a lion is surrounded by refer- 
ences to signs which indicate the end of a government and breakdown of 
the rules of society, the majority of which are specifically connected with 
the Persians.°’ In the version this story in Herodotus, Croesus’ son was not 
an infant, but an adult, when he spoke. Significantly, the destructive pos- 
sibility of his first words is described in 1.85, immediately after the story 
of the lion. So, the connection of the narrative of humans producing lions 
with that of the fall of a leader, or their city, reappears. 

The danger of the lions born to human parents, in reality or visions, is 
reflected by the danger Herodotus believed lion cubs presented to parents 
of their own species. As discussed in detail above, when explaining why 
dangerous creatures exist in small numbers and benign ones in larger num- 
bers, Herodotus states that lionesses are only able to produce a single cub 
during their lifetime because the cub damages the womb so much during 
the pregnancy that it must be expelled by the mother at the time of birth 
(3.108).58 The production of lions as offspring is therefore presented as a 
dangerous process, and this event cannot be read without association with 
the later passage. Thus lion cubs are presented as dangerous to their par- 
ents, no matter their species. 

However, the exact context of the birth of a lion from human parents 
influences the reading of the event. This can be seen in the fact that the 
Greek women have visions of giving birth to a lion, but the foreign woman 
actually does so. Nevertheless, there does appear to be a consistent and 
strong connection between the idea of a lion born to human parents and 
that of destruction of a monarch or a city. Therefore the fall of Sardis dur- 
ing Cyrus’ siege is linked only partly to Meles’ incomplete use of the lion 
cub to secure the walls. The connection of such lion cubs to danger for 
cities and rulers means that the lion cannot be seen straightforwardly as a 
potential guarantee of impregnability.°? The monstrous birth of a lion to 
Meles is in itself indicative of danger for the family into which it is born and 
points towards the fall of Sardis during Cyrus’ siege. 


A hare and a mule 


Much later in the text two omens occur in the same passage, which describes 
Xerxes’s arrival in Greece with his army: 


ws d€ diéhnoav ndvtec, €¢ O50v Opunpevoror tépac o~i EOAVN YEYa, TO 
Bépénc ev ovdevi Adyw Erorrjoato Katrep evovpPANTov Edv: (n0G yap ETEKE 
Aaydv. evovuPANtov wy tHS_ [toot] éyéveto, St EyEAAe pev €AGV otpatiryv 
émt trv EAAdba ZépEns dyavpdtata Kai peyoAonpenéotata, omtow dé mEpi 
EWUTOD TpEXwv HEEL EC TOV AVTOV XHpov. EyEvEtO SE KALETEPOV AUTH TEPAG 
gdvt1 Ev Lapdior nutovos yap EteKe nutovov di&a Exovoav aidoia, ta pev 
Epoevoc, ta 5é Ondéng KatbmepOe SE rv ta tod Epoevoc. TOV duPotepwv 
Aoyov ovdéva TNomodpevos tO Npdow Emopeveto, ovv SE of 6 TEC oTpAtdc. 
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When they had all come across and were setting out on the road a great 
marvel appeared to them; Xerxes took no notice of it although it was 
easy to interpret. A horse gave birth to a hare. It was easy to interpret 
in this way: Xerxes was destined to proudly and magnificently march 
his army to Greece, but that on his return to the same place he would 
be running for his life. Another marvel appeared to him when he was 
in Sardis: a mule gave birth to another mule with two sets of genitals, 
both male and female (the male above the female). He took no notice 
of either and marched on; the land army was with him. 

(7.57-58.1) 


The first of these two omens is explained for the audience by Herodotus: it 
is made clear that the horse represents the pride and splendour of Xerxes’ 
journey to Greece, and the hare his desperate escape. The omen, then, 
demonstrates to the audience the inevitability of the failure of Xerxes’ 
expedition from the moment he arrives in Greece. 

The second omen, for which the main narrative is suspended, is left with 
no explanation. Despite seeming like the most simple of the three mon- 
strous births that appear in the Histories, as it is an animal giving birth 
to one if its own species, it is possibly the most complex. The mule foal 
is striking because it has multiple hybridities. As a mule it is a mixture of 
horse and donkey. Since the mule has the genitalia of both sexes, it trans- 
gresses the boundaries of male and female. Also, as it has two sets of gen- 
itals, it has apparently excessively fertility while being a type of animal 
which is usually sterile.©° 

However, it is not clear why a hermaphroditic mule is of significance 
here. The only other instance of the blurring of male and female in the 
Histories is the story of the enareis at 1.105. These Scythians were punished 
with ‘a female sickness’ (8f,AEav voboov) for pillaging Aphrodite’s temple in 
Cyprus; no more explicit explanation is given of what this sickness entailed. 
The lack of detail in this case makes it impossible to compare the enareis 
to the omen of the hermaphroditic mule. It seems that the birth of such a 
monstrously abnormal creature at the beginning of Xerxes’ campaign in 
Sardis is simply indicative of its future disaster. 

However, there are two other examples of mules as divine messages in 
the Histories. The first is in the oracle that Croesus receives from Delphi 
and famously misunderstands at 1.55—56. The oracle tells Croesus that he 
should flee when a mule becomes king of the Medes; he fails to interpret 
the symbolism of the message, and takes it to literally mean the animal. 
Croesus’ failure to understand the nature of the message gives him a false 
sense of security, as he takes it to represent an impossible situation. As is 
explained later at 1.91, Cyrus was the mule as his mother was the daughter 
of the king of Medes and his father was a Persian. Croesus’ complacency, 
then, contributes to his downfall. 
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The second example occurs during Darius’ siege of Babylon (3.151-159). 
Herodotus tells us that when Darius came to Babylon to put down a rebel- 
lion, one of the Babylonians told him he would take Babylon when mules 
give birth (i.e. ‘when hell freezes over’). Twenty months into the siege 
exactly this happens. Its owner Zopyros interprets it as a divine sign that 
Darius will take the city and so concocts a plot to allow Darius to do so. 

Zopyros is the only person in these examples to take notice of the mule 
when it is presented as a divine message, and so is the only one to benefit 
from it. Croesus misunderstands the significance of the mule in the oracle 
he receives; Xerxes ignores it completely. As Mikalson notes, in Herodotus 
all omens which are ignored or dismissed by those that receive them lead 
to disaster.°! So it is not the symbolism of the mule that is important in this 
case. The mixture and complexity of its nature simply point to a divine 
symbol that should be acknowledged. Rather, the danger is the fact that 
Xerxes chose to ignore it. His refusal to acknowledge such a deviation from 
nature as a divine sign foreshadows the failure of his expedition. 


Revenant Fish 


The final omen appears at 9.120, where Herodotus recounts the tale of an 
omen in which fish, which were being cooked by the Greek guards of a 
group of Persian prisoners, came back to life: 


Kai TEW THV PvAdoodvVTWV AEyETAL UMO XEPGOVNOITEWV Taptxous OMTHVTI 
tépac yevéoOat to1dvde: ot TdpIXol ETL TH Mupi KEetpEvor ENdAAOvtO TE Kat 
Horaipov OKwe TEP ixOVEC vedAwToL. 


It is said by the people of the Chersonese that a marvel occurred to one 
of the guards while he was cooking preserved fish. The fish lying on the 
fire began to jump and gasp just like freshly caught fish. 

(9.120.1) 


This omen is again explained for the audience, but this time it is done by 
one of the figures within the narrative, rather than Herodotus. One of the 
prisoners, Artayctes, interprets the fish coming back to life as Protesilaos 
warning Artayctes that he is able to punish him for having stolen from his 
sanctuary, even though he is dead (9.120).®? As retribution for his sacrile- 
gious actions, Xanthippos, one of the Greeks captors and Pericles’ father, 
orders the Athenians to nail Artayctes to a plank of wood and make him 
watch his son being stoned to death.® The fish being brought back to life 
by Protesilaeus was taken as an indication of his ability to continue to wield 
influence in the mortal world. The connection between Protesilaeus and the 
fish is drawn out by the verbal link between the salted fish, té&pryor (9.120.1), 
and Protesilaeus who is himself dead and preserved, taptyoc (9.120.2).°4 In 
fact, Artayctes’ own interpretation of this connection and of the omen makes 
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it come true: having told the Greeks the meaning of the reanimated fish, 
they enact the punishment. 

The episode of the reanimated fish allows Herodotus to tie together the 
beginning and end of the text. This omen occurs in the third chapter from 
the end of the Histories, so it is very nearly the final event of the entire 
narrative. However, it has connections to the beginnings of the first book. 
Artayctes is punished for his desecration of the sanctuary of Protesilaos, 
the first hero to die during Trojan War. Artayctes also provides a model for 
Xerxes: he is also a man who entered a forbidden territory and was pun- 
ished for doing so.® This event thus connects this chapter with the opening 
of the Histories which recount the kidnappings of women that lead to the 
Trojan War and the animosity between Greeks and Persians that continued 
up to Xerxes’ campaign. This short passage therefore highlights the conti- 
nuity of the Greek and Persian conflict throughout the text and underlines 
the cohesion of Herodotus’ narrative. 


Omens and the border between Greece and Persia 


It is not just the one omen of the fish that has greater resonance within 
the text; examined together, the omens provide an undercurrent of fore- 
boding within the narrative in connection with two places. All of these 
monstrous omens take place in specific geographic locations. As noted 
above, the birth of the hare to the horse and the reanimation of the fish 
happen at the point in Greece at which Xerxes army arrives during his cam- 
paign. In the episode of the revenant fish the location of the punishment is 
explicitly connected to Xerxes’ campaign as the Greeks take Artayctes ‘to 
the place Xerxes yoked’ (é¢ tv ZépEns eCevEe tov mdpov, 9.120.4), i.e. the 
place Xerxes built a bridge over the Hellespont. The occurrence of these 
events in the place that Xerxes crossed into Greece, alongside the birth of 
the hare to the mare in the same place, reinforces the idea of this location 
as a point of danger for Persians.°° The downfall of Xerxes through the 
hubristic act of crossing the Hellespont is prefigured through the omens 
that appear throughout the text. The birth of the lion to Meles’ and the 
birth of the hermaphrodite mule both occur in Sardis, the place where 
Xerxes mustered his troops before starting the campaign (7.37). The site at 
which he began his attempt to invade Greece is therefore similarly associ- 
ated with negative omens. 

Herodotus connects these two locations at 7.57-58.1: the birth of the 
hare to the horse triggers the description of the earlier omen of the her- 
maphroditic mule. By linking these two places, which are associated with 
monstrous omens, Herodotus creates a strong sense of danger and fore- 
boding around Xerxes’ attempt to invade Greece. These monstrous omens 
span the whole text: Meles’ lion appears in three initial half of the first 
book, and the story of the reanimated fish appears only two chapters 
before the end of the Histories. Such monstrous omens therefore provide 
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a sense of danger and foreboding in association with Xerxes’ expedition 
against Greece that ripples throughout the Histories. 


Conclusion 


The Histories, as a work focusing on historical events and the ways that 
their geographic and ethnographic contexts shaped them, fits into the con- 
temporary development of literature that explored the nature of the world. 
We see in the sixth and fifth centuries BCE the emergence of a range of 
literature focusing on history, ethnography, geography, and medicine, par- 
ticularly from Ionia. The Histories, as part of this development, engages 
with ideas seen in other texts in a similar period and specific earlier writers. 
For example, at 2.143 Herodotus makes a comparison between Hecataeus’ 
information gathered from priests in Egypt and his own material from the 
same source, placing himself within the same framework as a predecessor. 
Similarly, his work makes use of ideas that we see present in other works 
of a similar period. This is most obvious in the depiction of peoples and 
animals being influenced by the nature of the land they live in, such as the 
difference in the ability of animals to grow horns in hot and cold climates 
(4.29), and the effect of heat on human bones (3.12). A similar argument 
that the nature of human bodies is determined by geographic conditions 
is seen, for example, in the Hippocratic Airs, Waters, and Places. The 
Histories, then, is part of development of a type of literature that attempts 
to explore the nature of the world. 

However, at several points the text switches to a mythologising style. 
This appears most frequently in the descriptions of distant and peripheral 
regions, and this is where we find the monsters. These creatures are appro- 
priate to this area because the periphery also adheres to other mytholog- 
ical tropes. As seen on the section on gold and aromatics, the peripheral 
spaces in Herodotus retain the reputation of the edge of the world as a 
space abundant in rare and precious materials. Similarly, the interactions 
of people with the creatures that guard these materials connects to myths 
with similar, if larger scale, conflicts. In these instances, then, ideas that 
are present in narratives about heroes and the gods bleed into descriptions 
of the contemporary world. This is in part a result of the periphery being, 
necessarily, the space about which Herodotus has the least information. 
These stories fill in the gaps. 

However, these are not the only places that a mythological framework 
plays an important part in the Histories. As seen in the section on mon- 
strous omens, mythological narratives appear in spaces much closer to 
Greece. The story of Meles and the lion (1.84) has a mythological tone: 
fantastical events take place in the distant past. The events around the rev- 
enant fish involve a hero of the Trojan War, Protesilaos (9.120). Indeed, the 
Histories begins with the stories of the kidnapping of a series of women 
known from mythological texts, such a Helen and Medea, as the start of 
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the historical narrative. So, right from the beginning of the Histories, myth 
plays an important part in how we view the world and events that take 
place in it: recent events are placed within a continuous history which runs 
from the heroic past to contemporary Greece. 

These mythological elements, within a text that purports to present on 
historical events and the peoples involved in them, are not failings in the 
text or bad history. They are the result of our inability to view the world 
without pre-existing lenses. Within Greek literature a significant number 
of texts present the periphery through the narratives of heroes visiting this 
space, such as Odysseus’ journey or Herakles’ labours. It is not surprising, 
then, that the depiction of the edge of the world in such narratives would 
influence the way in it is depicted in other material, even apparently factual 
texts. 


Notes 


e.g. How and Wells, 1912: vol. 1, 289; Karttunen,1989: 172-76. 

Peissel, 1984: 145-49. 

This is addressed in detail in the section below on the winged snakes. 

On the connection of time and landscape to the types of food consumed in 

this episode, see Bosak-Schroeder (2015: 32-33). 

5 Ason’s ability to bend his father’s bow as an indication of reaching adulthood 
is reminiscent of Telemachus in Hom. Od. 21. 

6 In Hesiod’s Theogony Echidna is described as fuiov péev vougny EAiKkonida 
KadArapnoy, | fuicv § abte réAwpov Sev Sevov te péyav te | aidAov (‘half a 
quick-eyed beautiful-cheeked nymph, but half a monstrous snake, terrible 
and great, shimmering’, 298-300). In Herodotus the mother of the Scythians 
is referred to as petgondpVevdv tiva, Exidvav dipvéa, ths Ta HEV dvw dnd Tv 
yAout@v eivar yuvarkse, ta 5 EvepSe S~ioc (‘a double bodied hybrid, half girl 
and half viper; the parts above her buttocks were those of a woman, the parts 
below were those of a snake’, 4.9). 

7 How and Wells suggest that the island’s name, meaning ‘red island’, could be 

a reference to its position near the setting sun (1912: vols 1, 305). 

See Hartog (1988: 23-24) for more detail. 

Fehling argues that this indicates that she is herself associated with Herakles’ 

theft of Geryon’s cattle (1989: 46). 

10 On Kekrops and Erichthonios see Ogden (2013: 259-67). Although Kadmos 
is not a hybrid of human and snake at a single point, he is both human and a 
snake over the course of his life as a result of his punishment by Dionysus (e.g. 
in Eur. Ba. 1330-32), so he is, in that way, hybrid. 

11 Hartog, 1988: 25-27. 

12 Hartog, 1988: 393. On divine and human vision in poetry see Purves (2010: 
26, 33-35) and Cole (2010: 198). 

13 On types of evidence see Luraghi (2006: 77-81) and (Romm, 1992: 33). 

14 Fowler, 1996: 69-71, 76-78; 2006: 36; Luraghi, 2006: 76. Although Hero- 
dotus was not unique as a historical writer in being visible within the text, he 
was more obvious in his presence than many others. 

15 Purves argues that the Delphic Oracle in the Histories occasionally takes on 

role of the divine source of information for the characters within the narra- 

tive; the divine authority of the Pythia validates the events that Herodotus is 
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relating, somewhat like the Muses in epic poetry (2010: 152). But the infor- 
mation provided by the Oracle is relevant only to specific events and does not 
give Herodotus access to an omniscient vision of the world. 

Romm, 1992: 35; Purves, 2004: 122. 

Scholars differ on the details of how they believe Herodotus divided up 
the world between the centre and periphery. Romm argues that Herodotus 
divides the world up into the areas about which he could get information, 
and areas about which he could not (1992: 36). Fehling argues that Her- 
odotus structured the world in three concentric rings: the central area, of 
which he had direct information, the fabulous world, of which he had indi- 
rect knowledge, and the unknowable area of which no information could be 
gained (1989: 101). Hartog argues that the wildness of the land correlates 
with its distance from the centre; as it becomes wilder the humans fade out 
and the land becomes populated by fantastical peoples ‘known only by hear- 
say’ (1988: 14). 

Luraghi, 2001: 146; Romm, 1992: 36. 

Hartog, 1988: 12-13. 

See Thomas on the way in which Herodotus dismisses overly-schematic 
representations of the world, but remains somewhat bound by them (2000: 
70-85). 

Romm, 2010: 219. 

In this respect the Histories reflects similar ideas to those seen in Hippo- 
crates’ Airs, Waters, Places. 

Thomas demonstrates that Herodotus’ examination and depiction of these 
areas is connected to ethnographies of health and medical ideas about these 
spaces (2000: 75-77). 

On this topic, and its mythological and ritual connections, see Burkert (1986: 
83-93) and Buxton (2013: cptr. 2). 

Asheri, Lloyd, and Corcella, 2007: 262. 

Luraghi, 2001: 146. 

Singer, 2006: 26-31. 

Several plants from the genus cistaceae are known as ‘rock rose’, the one that 
produces labdanum is cistus ladaniferus. See Loudon, 1869: 57. 

Cinnamon (cinnamom verum) is native to India and Sri Lanka (Weiss, 2002: 
60). and cassia (cinnamom cassia) is native to China (Weiss, 2002: 48). 
Theophrastus describes the use of these materials (except Jedanon) in both 
perfumes and incense (On Odours 12, 17, 21, 28-20, 67). Sappho depicts 
the use of a mixture of myrrh, cassia, and frankincense at the marriage of 
Hektor and Andromache (44.30). The combination of these aromatics here 
shows how they are grouped together and connected to ritual use. Plato refers 
to them as ‘frankincense and other such foreign spices used in religious rit- 
uals’ (ABavwtov dé kal Goa mpdc BEovds ta TolabT’ Eotl Eevika Svprdpata, Laws 
847b-c). 

Indeed, How and Wells see this as the sole function of these creatures, stat- 
ing that they are ‘the fictions of traders anxious to conceal their market and 
enhance the value of their products’ (1912: vols 1, 204). 

Storax is another fragrant resin, see Olhausen, 1879: 145. 

Fehling, 1989: 27. 

How and Wells, 1912: vols 1, 204. 

Hutchinson, 1958: 101. 

Pritchett, 1993: 28. 

Asheri, Lloyd, and Corcella, 2007: 290; Braun, 2004: 274-75. How and 
Wells argue against a mythical origin of the flying snakes from the goddess 
Wadjet, on the basis that, while the expanded hood of the viper might appear 
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wing-like, ‘the representation is certainly not that of a “water-snake” nor are 
its wings “like those of bats”’ (1912: vol. 1, 204). 

Asheri, Lloyd, and Corcella, 2007: 290. 

Aristotle makes this argument at PA 697b7-10, which will be discussed in 
detail in Chapter Five. 

Bonnechere, 2010: 151; Johnston, 2008: 129. 

Hermes is frequently depicted wearing winged sandals (e.g. LIMC, Hermes 
195, 197, 203, 208, 317). Iris is almost always depicted as winged (particu- 
larly clear examples include LIMC, Iris 3a, 11a, 16-20, 58, 60). 

For a more extensive (if somewhat rigidly structuralist) exploration of the 
dynamics of the different spaces, see Detienne (1977: 11-29). 

Hesiod provides an aetiology for the provision of this section of the animal to 
the gods in the Theogony through Prometheus’ trickery (535-57). 

On incense burned as sacrifice, see Parker (2011: 136) 

This bizarre climate can be understood if Herodotus viewed the world as flat, 
as India in the far East would be nearest the sun when it first rose, making 
it hottest in the morning (Asheri, Lloyd, and Corcella, 2007: 499; How and 
Wells, 1912: vols 1, 290; Karttunen, 1989: 75). 

Fehling, 1989: 97. 

Lonsdale explores more of the complexity of the relationship between humans 
and animals in antiquity (1979). See also Burkert arguments on the guilt of 
killing animals and its impact on sacrifice (1986: 1-22). 

The value of this material is also clear outside the Histories. For example, 
in one of the inscriptions which provide one of the Delphic hymns. The text 
refers to the burning of "Apat) &tpdg (‘Arabian incense’, CID 3.1.13) alongside 
animal sacrifice as part of the dedications to Apollo by an Athenian group. 
That Arabian incense would be referred specifically in this context demon- 
strates its value. 

tid adtobd Katénus iepdov uévoc ‘HMoto | g& of vov rvOw KiKAnoxetat. (“The divine 
force of Helios rotted her body down. As a result this place is called Pytho’). 
Ogden notes the connection of serpentine opponents to water sources and the 
identification of the snake with them in this type of narrative and that both 
Python and the serpent of Ares with springs (2013: 165-73). 

Detienne notes this dynamic in the gathering of cassia and cinnamon in the 
Histories (1977: 17), but it can be applied to all of the monstrous guardians. 
Indeed, in some narratives, such as Euripides’ Bacchai, Kadmos is himself 
later turned into a serpent, providing a cyclical nature to his life (Ogden, 
2013: 52-54). 

How and Wells, 1912: vol. 2, 119-20; Jastrow, 1914: 53-54. Asheri et al. 
focus on the lion’s role as a heraldic animal (2007: 140). 

See McNellan (1997, particularly 22-23). 

Aeschylus’ use of the lion cub is parodied in Aristophanes’ Frogs (1431-33). 
Latin and translation from Falconer (1979). 

In fact, the theme of a woman bearing a lion predates these examples in Greek 
and Latin literature: instances can be found in Babylonian birth-omens. Not 
only is the content of these birth-omens comparable to the stories in Herodo- 
tus and Cicero, but the wording is so similar in the Babylonian omens and De 
Divinatione that Jastrow believes Cicero’s version to be directly derived from 
the Babylonian prophecy (1914: 54). 

Asheri, Lloyd, and Corcella, 2007: 140. 

See p. 102. 

From the comment of the unnamed Babylonian to Darius at 3.151 (discussed 
below), and the lack of a correction by Herodotus, it is likely that Herodotus 
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was unaware that mules can occasionally give birth, and so this event is pre- 
sented as an impossible occurrence 

61 Mikalson, 2003: 43. 

62 From 7.33 and 9.116 we know that Artayctes had not just stolen from the 
sanctuary, but had also committed sacrilege by having sex with women 
within the sanctuary. 

63 The relationship between Pericles and Xanthippos is given at 6.131. 

64 Boedeker, 1988: 41. 

65 Boedeker, 1988: 43-45; Dewald, 1997: 67. 

66 See Thomas, 2000: 100. on the depiction of crossing the boundary between 
Europe and Asia as transgressive. This can be seen, for example, in Aeschylus 
Persians. 
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4 Ctesias and Megasthenes 


The work of Ctesias and Megasthenes has received much less attention 
than that of Herodotus. They are recognised as having an important place 
within the Greek ethnographic tradition, but their work does not have 
the same status. A significant part of the reason for this is the fragmen- 
tary nature of their work. A tiny proportion of it has survived in its orig- 
inal form; the vast majority of the work comes to us through quotation. 
Another reason why their work is less valued than that of Herodotus is 
the perception that they produced poor quality or ill-informed work. This 
is largely a result of the fantastical elements contained within their texts. 
However, while the texts of Ctesias and Megasthenes provide difficulties 
because of their fragmentary form, they allow a valuable insight into the rep- 
resentations of foreignand peripheral peoplesthrough their depiction of India. 
In combination with the work of Herodotus, they allow us to view the shifting 
representation of the periphery and the changing depictions of India during a 
time when Greece’s relationship with this area of the world was changing 
as a result of a greater familiarity with it. 

In the works of Greek authors up to, and possibly including, the time 
of Herodotus, the term ‘India’ was used to signify the area around the 
Indus, from which its name was derived. This area made up a satrapy of 
Darius, which now lies in Pakistan and parts of Afghanistan.! ‘India’ later 
came to include satrapies south and east of this area, possibly even within 
the time of Hecataeus or Herodotus. It is possible that in Herodotus’ 
text the name refers to the area south east beyond the Hindu Kush and 
Gedrosia. Ctesias probably knew no more than Herodotus. However, as a 
result of the vagueness or inaccuracies of each of the authors on the geog- 
raphy of India, it is difficult to tell. From his descriptions of the country is 
very likely that Megasthenes knew of more of the Indian peninsula than 
his predecessors. This is a result of Megasthenes’ role as an emissary to the 
court of Chandragupta, as this position would have necessitated visits to 
the country. In contrast to Herodotus and Ctesias, therefore, Megasthenes 
seems to have had greater personal experience to draw on in his writings on 
India. This can be seen, for example, in his description on the Indian sys- 
tem of social stratification. Although it appears that he was mistaken in the 
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number of castes, that he recorded a system so different from that in Greece 
and so integral to Indian society shows that he possessed a greater familiarity 
with India than his predecessors. Also, at the time Megasthenes was writing 
there was an increased awareness of India in the Greek world; the expedi- 
tion of Alexander instigated cultural and political links between the Greek 
world and this once impossibly distant country. However, Megasthenes’ use 
of ‘India’ to mean a larger area than just the Indus valley was not universal 
during the period at which he was writing.* Even with Megasthenes’ greater 
knowledge of India, it is not possible to pin down the exact area that he is 
referring to in his work owing to a lack detail. Despite these differences, 
these authors make use of many of the same tropes in their depictions of 
India. As in the case of Herodotus, there is a strong use of mythological and 
literary precedents, causing the whole space to feel semi-fictional. 


Authors 


Ctesias 


Ctesias was the author of the Persika, a narrative history of Persia in twenty- 
three books, and the Indika, an account of the geography and ethnography 
of India in just one book. He also wrote a periodos and a work entitled On 
the Tributes of Asia.» We have very little information about Ctesias; what 
details we do have, such as the approximate date of his birth and the number 
of years he spent in Persia, are disputed as they derive from his own work. It 
appears that he was born after the mid-Sth century BCE, and went to Persia 
towards the end of the century.* The Persika informs us that he was a doc- 
tor at the royal court in Persia: he specifically mentions treating the king’s 
mother, Parysatis (T. 7a, Fr. 27.69), and that he was a messenger between 
Artaxerxes and Conon (T. 7d, Fr. 32).5 Diodorus adds the information that 
Ctesias spent seventeen years at Artaxerxes’ court and that Ctesias was able 
to make use of the royal Persian archives to make inquiries for his works 
(T. 3 = Bibliotheca Historica 2.32.4). Galen notes Ctesias’ medical cre- 
dentials, stating that he was a relative of Hippocrates and a member of 
the Asclepiads (T. 4 = In Hippocratis librum de articulis 70). Thus, from 
the testimonia it seems that ancient authors accepted Ctesias as the figure 
he portrayed himself to be: a doctor from Cnidus who worked at the Persian 
court.° However, since Ctesias constructs his authority as the author of the 
Persika and a source of accurate information by this direct link with the 
Persian royal family, these details may well be altered for this purpose. But 
there seems to be no reason to completely discard them; instead they can be 
accepted as largely true, if possibly exaggerated. 

Ctesias’ Persika and Indika now exist almost entirely in quotations 
and summaries in the works of other authors. The papyrus fragment 
POxy. 2330 is believed to be the only extant piece of Ctesias’ work.’ 
The largest fragments of Ctesias’ work are provided through the works 
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of four authors: Photius, Nicolaus of Damascus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Plutarch. Photius, is the only one of these authors who provides references 
to the Indika.’ He included epitomes of the Indika and the Persika in his 
Bibliotheca;? the length of Photius’ summaries of both the Indika and 
Persika makes him one of the most significant sources for Ctesias’ work. 
The summaries provided by Photius are particularly important, not just 
because of their length, but also because his comments on Ctesias’ dialect 
and style imply that he was working from the original texts (T. 10, 13), 
although we do not know how well the versions he worked from were 
preserved.'° However, since the texts were condensed in the Bibliotheca, 
details, stylistic features, and the context of the passages are now lost. The 
amount of detail retained in the summarised texts varied significantly: 
some books were covered in depth, some had sections left out, whilst oth- 
ers were reduced to just their title. As a result of this variation, the amount 
of space given over to a particular topic could be indicative of Photius’ per- 
sonal taste rather than its significance in the original text.'! For example, 
based on the attention they receive in the epitomes, he appears to have been 
particularly interested in miraculous stories. So his summaries of Ctesias’ 
works are likely to have been skewed through a disproportionate focus 
on the fantastical elements. This could explain why, although the Persika 
was a significantly longer work than the Indika, Photius’ summary of the 
Indika is nearly equal to that of the Persika. It would appear that Photius 
devoted a disproportionate amount of space to the Indika because it con- 
tained a much greater number of marvels.'* Photius was also interested in 
comparing Ctesias with Herodotus, and his selection of material, and focus 
on particular elements of the texts would have been influenced by his desire 
to juxtapose the two authors.!? 

We have smaller fragments of the Persika and the Indika from more 
than forty other writers. Authors of the smaller fragments dealing with 
the Indika include Aelian, Aristotle, Pausanias, Pliny, and some more 
obscure writers. The fragments of the Indika derived from the smaller frag- 
ments are, again, unlikely to be indicative of the original work. Several of 
those who preserved fragments are paradoxographers, causing the remain- 
ing material to be skewed towards the marvellous. Other authors who 
quoted Ctesias did so to discredit him; these authors would have again 
focused on the bizarre and fantastical elements of his work in order to 
demonstrate its lack of credibility.'* Thus the use of Ctesias’ work by such 
authors is likely to have led to the remaining fragments overemphasising 
the strange tales in his texts, causing the view we have of the Indika to be 
unrepresentative of the work as a whole. 

Much of the criticism of Ctesias focuses on his work as a poor- 
quality example of factual writing. Until relatively recently, the prevailing 
sentiment was that the Persika and the Indika were historical and eth- 
nographic works of little value. This attitude was influenced strongly by 
Jacoby’s dismissal of Ctesias’ work as unreliable.!’ Modern scholars are 
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not alone in questioning the genre of Ctesias’ work, Demetrius describes 
Ctesias as a poet, rather than a historian, because of the vividness that 
permeates his writing (T. 14a, = On Style 215).'° However, Demetrius’ 
argument engages with Ctesias’ style, whereas modern scholars are more 
focused on his content. 

More recently, scholars have attempted to rehabilitate his reputation, pri- 
marily by casting him as credulous rather than intentionally attempting to 
deceive his audience.!’ Ctesias claims to have had access to royal archives 
in Persia. It is possible that his access to these, or their value of sources was 
exaggerated in bolster his authority on the subject matter. Indeed, he may 
have been credulous or uncritical in his use of those and other sources. Such 
issues may have been affected his presentation of Persia. However, he did not 
have access to equivalent sources relating to India. Llewellyn-Jones specu- 
lates that Ctesias’ claim to have seen Indian creatures and objects is his way 
of saying that he saw such things in the Persian court brought by traders and 
travellers.'’ Given no evidence he went to India, this seems a likely possibility. 
Under these circumstances it is usurping that Ctesias used traditional rep- 
resentations of the periphery as key elements of his representation of India. 


Megasthenes 


Megasthenes was the author of another Indika, probably consisting of 
four books.!? As in the case of Ctesias, the small amount of informa- 
tion that we possess about Megasthenes comes from his own work. For 
example, the Indika informs us that Megasthenes was an ambassador to 
India, most likely there as an emissary from Seleucus Nicator.?° Indeed, 
a number of sources reported that the Indika included a description of 
a diplomatic meeting with Chandragupta, an Indian king, in Pataliputra 
(Arrian Anabasis 5.6.2, Indika 5.3; Strabo 2.1.9, 15.1.36, 15.1.53 (709); 
Pliny, Natural History 6.58 (FGrH 717 TI)). Megasthenes almost certainly 
visited in the final years of the 4th century, and there is some dispute as to 
whether Megasthenes was in India for one long period, or several shorter 
ones.”! In either case, Megasthenes would have had much more contact with 
India and the Indians than almost any other Greek author up to that time. 
Similar difficulties to those encountered with the fragments of Ctesias 
arise in the study of the texts of Megasthenes. None of the original Indika 
by Megasthenes has survived; what we do possess comes from quotations 
and summaries by later authors. Diodorus Siculus appears to provide an 
epitome of the text, and the majority of the more detailed fragments are 
found in Strabo and Arrian. In the passages where Diodorus appears to 
be summarising Megasthenes’ work, it may not be a simple epitome, but 
Megasthenes’ work mixed with that of other authors.”? Part of the difficulty 
arises from the fact that, while Megasthenes is not named as a source, sec- 
tions of Diodorus’ text are likely to be a summary of the Indika because of 
their similarities to other fragments more easily attributed to Megasthenes. 
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As with the scholarship on Ctesias, the views of Megasthenes’ accuracy 
have made up a significant part of the discourse on his work.*> However, 
because of the pervasiveness of the fantastical elements in the fragments of 
Megasthenes’ work, a larger proportion of work has been done in explor- 
ing these elements within their cultural and literary context than in the case 
of Herodotus. For example, Murray examines the socio-political context 
of Megasthenes and other Hellenistic ethnographic material.** Zambrini 
explores the way in which the changing ideas on rule and society in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms that came into existence after the death of Alexander 
were reflected in the depictions of foreign countries in the ethnographic 
accounts of this period.*° Thus the perception of Megasthenes, and to a 
lesser extent, Ctesias as authors of inaccurate and fictional accounts has led 
to both being treated in a similar way in the scholarship. 


Ethnographic tradition 


Although there has been some difference in their treatment and generic 
categorisation, there is a clear connection in the content and style of 
Herodotus, Ctesias, and Megasthenes. The comparison between Ctesias 
and Herodotus is one found in both ancient and modern authors. It is due, 
in part, to the overlap in the subject matter of the Persika and the Indika 
and that of the Histories. Indeed, the view that Ctesias produced work of 
low quality is often the result of a comparison with the work of Herodotus: 
Ctesias’ work is deemed inferior by some because of its inclusion of a 
greater number of fantastical elements and the author’s personal involve- 
ment in the subject matter.?° Ctesias’ work is therefore critiqued in a similar 
basis to that of Herodotus. Photius remarks on the similarity of the type 
of material, specifically fantastical tales, that each of the authors used: tiv 
pévtol ye UbOwv, ev oic Exetvw Aordopeitat, ob5’ odtos a~iotatal, Kai UdALoTA 
Ev TOIG EXLYPAPOEVoIC avT@ "IvdiKe (However, he does not avoid fictional 
tales, although he reproaches Herodotus for this, and uses them particu- 
larly in his writings on India’, T. 13). Also, from Diodorus’ comments in 
Fr. 1b (D.S. 2.2.2) it appears that Ctesias also used ethnographic digres- 
sions in the Persika as Herodotus did in the Histories.?’ 

However, it is not only in content, but also in style, that Ctesias’ texts are 
compared to the Histories. The dialect in which Ctesias’ works were writ- 
ten also connects them to earlier texts. In his comments on Ctesias’ style, 
Photius made it clear that Ctesias used elements of Ionic: kéxypntar dé tH 
iwvikf] SiaAEKtw, ei Kal yr] StdAov, Kabdrep “Hpddotoc, aAAa Kat’ Evia twas 
AéEetc (‘He uses the Ionic dialect, although not throughout, like Herodotus, 
but only in some expressions’, T. 13).78 Ionic would not have been Ctesias’ 
native dialect: Rhodian, a subtype of Doric, was spoken in Cnidus.?’ 
However, Ionic prose was the traditional style of writing for authors writ- 
ing on factual, or apparently factual, topics as a result of the prolifera- 
tion of work on subjects like medicine and geography in this format in the 
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5th century. Ctesias’ use of the Ionic dialect therefore ties his work into a 
tradition of prose works that present themselves as factual.*° In the intro- 
duction to his epitome of the Indika, Photius describes elements of Ionic 
being even more frequent in the Indika than in the Persika: &veyvwoOn 
5é adtOd Kal ta IvdiKa ev Evi PiBAiw, év oi¢ WAAAOV iwvier (‘I also read his 
Indika in one book, in which he uses more Ionic elements’, T. 10). In the 
Persika, Ctesias derives his authority from direct contact with the Persians 
through his role as a royal physician, allowing him to claim first-hand 
knowledge of events and the opportunity to have spoken directly to figures 
within the text. He cannot claim the same privileged access to knowledge 
in the Indika; therefore the increased use of Ionic elements in this text may 
be Ctesias’ attempt, even if unconscious, to give his text greater authority. 
The comparison with Herodotus is one made by Ctesias himself. In 
some instances he includes different versions of events which appear in the 
Histories without specific references to the way they depart from Herodotus’ 
accounts. For example, in Fr. 9.1 (from Photius’ epitome), Ctesias describes 
Cyrus’ defeat of Astyages (or Astyigas) without reference to Herodotus, 
but Photius remarks ‘This is what Ctesias says about Cyrus, which is 
different from what Herodotus says’ (tabta A€ye1 Ktynoids meEpi Kvpov, Kai 
ovx ola ‘HpdSotoc). Similarly, in Fr. 13.26 Ctesias states that Megabyzus 
helped the Persians capture Babylon, whereas Herodotus states that it was 
Zopyrus (3.160). However, on some occasions Ctesias directly contradicted 
his predecessor. For example, in Fr. 1b 15.1-2 Photius records Herodotus’ 
and Ctesias’ descriptions of the methods by which the Ethiopians buried 
their dead. In the Histories, Herodotus states that they poured transparent 
material around them and put them on a stele, making the deceased visible 
to passers-by (3.24). According to Photius, Ctesias asserts that they used 
a different method: placing the body a golden statue before pouring the 
transparent material to prevent damage to body. Indeed, Photius notes that 
Ctesias and directly contradicts Herodotus’ account: Ktnotac 5 6 Kvidioc 
aMOPatvopEvos todtov oxedidlerv (‘Ctesias of Cnidus states that Herodotus 
invents stories’, Fr. 1b 15.2). Similarly, in Fr. 16.60 Ctesias purposefully 
opposes both Hellanicus and Herodotus regarding the death of Terituchmos. 
This tendency to refute the statements of his predecessors, and Herodotus in 
particular, is noted by Photius in his comments on Ctesias’ work: 


oxedov Ev draow avtiKketpEeva ‘Hpoddtw iotopav, aAAG Kai Wevotnv avtov 
anEAEyXwv Ev TOAAOIS Kai AoyortOLOV aTOKAAGV: ... OLX ‘Hpoddtw Se povw 
TavaVTta lotopE, GAAG Kai MpOS ZEvo~Avta tov 'pvAAov Er’ Eviwv Sraqwvet. 


In nearly every account he opposes Herodotus, but he also exposes 
him as a liar in many instances and calls him a story teller; ... It is not 
Herodotus alone that he opposes in his accounts, but sometimes he 


also disagrees with Xenophon son of Gryllos. 
(T. 8a) 
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By criticising his predecessor in this way Ctesias simultaneously positions 
his work in the same tradition as Herodotus and claims his own, greater, 
authority on the subject matter shared by the two texts; by highlighting the 
faults of the earlier work in this way he seeks to demonstrate the accuracy 
of his own writing.*! Herodotus uses the same tactic in the Histories: he 
derides geographers, poets, and Hecataeus for their implausible theories 
about the structure of the world (2.21, 2.23, 4.8, and 4.36) in order to 
make his own geographic theories seem more valid by comparison. 

In addition to covering some of the same subject matter, Ctesias also 
claims to use the same methods of inquiry as Herodotus: witnessing events 
or phenomena first-hand and reporting information received from other 
people. This can be seen from the testimonia and fragments: 


onot S€ avtov THv MAEidvwv & totopEei adTONTHV YEVOLEVOY, Tf} Tap’ avTOV 
Tepo®v, EvOa TO Opav UN EVEXWPEL, AVTNKOOV KATAOTAVTA, OUTW TI}V 
lotoptav ovyypatpat. 


[Ctesias] says that in most cases he was a first-hand observer of the 
things of which he provided accounts, or, if he was not able to witness 
them, he heard about them first-hand from Persians themselves; this is 
how be composed the account. 

(T. 8a) 


TadtTA ypad~wv Kal pvBoAoyav Ktnotacg A€yer taANPEotata ypdgeny, 
ETAYWV WG TH LEV AUTOS idSwv yodgel, TA SE TAP’ AVTHV HABWV TV iSdvTWV. 
Ctesias says that these writings and stories are absolutely true records, 
adding that some of the things he recorded he saw himself, and learned 


about others from eye-witnesses. 
(Fr. 45.51) 


Ctesias is therefore using the same claims of autopsy and of gathering infor- 
mation from informants to position himself as an authority on the subject 
matter as were used by Herodotus. Thus, in both content and style, Ctesias’ 
work shares many of the same features as that of Herodotus. 
Megasthenes’ work does not include the same historical elements as 
those of Herodotus and Ctesias. Nevertheless, it retains a strong similar- 
ity to Ctesias’ work in its style and subject matter. Just like the Indika of 
Ctesias, the Indika of Megasthenes records the social, ethnographic, and 
geographic characteristics of India. However, as he is writing nearly a cen- 
tury later, his work was subject to different influences, in particular, the 
writings of the authors who accompanied Alexander to India on his cam- 
paign to India in 326 BCE. It is clear from Strabo’s Geographica, especially 
Book 15, that Megasthenes’ work overlapped with some of that by these 
writers. Strabo highlights the areas in which these writers—Nearchus, 
Onesictritus, and Aristobulus—correspond with or diverge from each other 
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and with Megasthenes. There are some broad themes in the writings of this 
group: an interest in the strange appearances and behaviours of peoples in 
India or the types of flora and fauna found there.*? There are specific points 
of comparison between them. For example, Strabo addresses the dispari- 
ties in their estimations of the magnitude of geographic spaces and their 
descriptions of particular peoples. 

Megasthenes is not presented by Strabo as being the only author who 
includes fantastical elements in his work. For example, Onesicritus writes 
about huge trees that could cover four hundred horsemen (Str. 15.21). 
Indeed, some of the fantastical elements associated with these other writ- 
ers are the same as the ones that appear in Megasthenes: Strabo quotes 
Nearchus on the gold-digging ants as well as Megasthenes (Str. 15.44).°% 
However, Megasthenes’ work is presented as being more extreme than the 
others’: Strabo describes Megasthenes’ description of monstrous peoples 
as exceeding previous ethnographic descriptions in fantastical elements 
(Str. 15.57). 

Megasthenes’ own visits to India would have had a profound influence on 
the way that he wrote about the country, such as the inclusion of the caste 
system. However, many of the things which Megasthenes describes have 
precedents in earlier literature. For example, several of the creatures that 
are described in Megasthenes appeared in Herodotus’ Histories: winged 
snakes, gold-digging ants, Pygmies, Kynokephaloi, and the Hyperboreans. 
The description of the giant gold-digging ants that features in the fragments 
of Megasthenes (Fr. XX XIX, Strabo XV. 1. 44) is very similar to Herodotus’ 
account of the ants (3.102).34 Fr. LIX.15 (from Aelian Hist. Anim. XVI. 
2-22) differs from the other fragments; the focus of this passage is much less 
on the connections of the ants to gold, and more on their capacity to build 
complex structures. In this fragment the ants are listed among a collection 
of intelligent animals, including types of monkeys, parrots, and satyrs. They 
are contrasted with Greek ants in their ability to produce more ordered 
and competent structures: they are sited in order to avoid flooding and are 
compared to Egyptian pipes and the Cretan Labyrinth. Winged snakes 
appear twice in Megasthenes’ fragments. Fr. XII.4 (from Strabo XV.1.37) 
describes snakes with wings donep ai vuxtepides (‘like bats’) which are two 
cubits long. These snakes are nocturnal and when they drop urine or sweat 
onto someone below them it putrefies their skin. The second fragment, Fr. 
XIV (Aelian H.A. XVI.41), is very similar. Both fragments also reference 
winged scorpions, showing that Megasthenes did not derive this story 
exclusively from Herodotus since scorpions do not appear in any part of 
Herodotus’ text. 

Other creatures used by Megasthenes appeared in Ctesias’ Indika: the kar- 
tazonos, Enotokoitai, giant chickens, and parrots. Thus, while in some areas 
he used his own knowledge and experience, it also clear that Megasthenes 
was working in the same Greek tradition of geographic and ethnographic 
writing as Ctesias and Herodotus. The continuity in the subject matter of 
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the three texts and the connections made between these works by the later 
authors means that they can be viewed as part of a continuous tradition. 


Colour and sound in the construction of monstrous animals 


In Ctesias’ Indika the descriptions of abnormal bodies, particularly those 
of a primarily animal form, include references to a range of sensory expe- 
riences. Ctesias repeatedly uses colour and sound in his descriptions of the 
natural world and monsters in a way that does not appear in the other eth- 
nographic authors examined in this book. The use of alien sensory experi- 
ence is one of the ways that Ctesias makes India seem strange and exotic: 
the foreign colours and sounds create the sense of this space being fan- 
tastical. However, the use of these sensory elements in the descriptions of 
monstrous creatures also adds extra layers of hybridity and abnormality, 
heightening their strangeness as a result of the connections of these colours 
to specific materials. 

The translation of Greek colour terms is famously difficult. While one 
cannot completely convey the nuances of colour terms between any two 
languages, translating Greek colour terms is particularly hard.*° In some 
instances, the colours used in a description seem jarringly inappropriate; 
the use of the phrase ‘wine-faced sea’ (oivona mévtov, e.g. Od. 1.183) is a 
particularly well-known example.** Other have associations with a range of 
items that we might not see as naturally fitting together. The difficulty 
of such connections is demonstrated, for example, by the extensive work 
of Maxwell-Stuart which attempts to pin down the meaning of yAavKdéc 
(glaukos), which can be used to refer to olives and eye colour (among other 
things).°” The lack of direct translations between ancient Greek and English 
colour terms makes it difficult for a modern audience to understand the 
qualities that cause ancient colour terms to be applied to objects and phe- 
nomena which seem, to us, to be radically different. 

Various attempts have been made to understand the process by which 
Greek colour terms were developed. Clarke suggests that colour terms asso- 
ciated with a particular abstract concept, and applied (increasingly loosely) 
to things which have some shared characteristic with this core concept or 
‘semantic prototype’.*® For example, he suggests that yAwpdc (chloros) has 
a core concept of ‘green fecund vitality of moist growing things’. Things 
referred to as chloros have some quality relating to this either in hue or 
some other sensory experience. Bradley broadly follows this argument, 
but differs in the he believes that colours were based on objects of a spe- 
cific colour and these terms were then applied to other objects with similar 
characteristics.*? For example, he suggests that chloros essentially meant 
‘plant-coloured’, and this allowed the term to have associations beyond our 
understanding of ‘green’. 

Even if we cannot pin down the exact colour being referenced in the texts, 
we can see the associations they have by the different types of creatures and 
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objects they are used to describe. In order to give as much clarity as possible 
I will use the best available translation of each term in order to provide 
the best understanding. For example, both nop@veosg (porphureos) and 
gotvixeos (phoinikeos) appear to equate to colours between and including 
red and purple. However, for clarity, and because in Fr. 45.45 phoinikeos is 
compared to red (€pv8p6c, eruthros), I will translate porphureos as ‘purple’ 
and phoinikeos as ‘purple-red’. 


Bittakos 


One clear example of the effect of colours on the perception of Indian ani- 
mals appears in the description of a creature called a bittakos: 


[Agyet] mepi tod dpvéovu tod PittdKov, St yA@ooav &vOpwrivnv exer Kal 
pwvryy, véye8oc Ev Soov igpaé, mopptpeov Sé MpdowNoV, Kal THWYWVa 
wéper péAava. avto dé KUdVEdV EOTIV WC TOV TPdXNAOV < ... » WoTEp 
kivvdbapr. daréyeoOar Sé avto donep EvOpwnov Ivdtoti, av dé “EAANvioti 
paOn, Kai EAAnviott. 


He [Ctesias] talks about the bird called the bittakos, which has human 
speech and voice, it is the size of a falcon, it has a purple-red [por- 
phureon| face, and a black [melana] beard. It is dark blue [Ruaneon] 
to the neck ... like cinnabar [kinnabari]. It talks like an Indian person, 
but if taught Greek, can also speak Greek. 

(Fr. 45.8) 


To a modern audience, this creature is clearly a parrot.*? However, as a 
bird with the ability to speak, and to learn languages, the bittakos may 
well have seemed like an impossibly exotic and monstrous creature to 
ancient Greeks who had not had the chance to see one. The ability to speak 
and communicate appears to require a human-like intelligence; indeed, in 
ancient authors, such as Aristotle, the ability to think is a characteristic 
reserved for humans, cementing our place at the top of the hierarchy of 
mortal creatures.*! Thus the cognitive behaviour of the bittakos seems to 
push it out of the realm of animals, and towards that of humans. 

In addition to this, the bittakos combines several unusual colours in 
its plumage: nopptpeov (porphureon, ‘purple’), kudveov, (Ruaneon, ‘dark 
blue’), and a colour which is described as being like xiwvéPapi (Rinnabari, 
‘cinnabar’). This fragment is corrupt, and the colour referred to as ‘like cin- 
nabar’ is lost, but the phrase donep xivvéfapi (hosper kinnabari) appears 
with épvOpdc (eruthros, ‘red’) several times elsewhere in the text and is never 
connected to any other colour. It can therefore be assumed to be referring 
to the same colour here.*? 

Porphureos was a colour associated with wealth and luxury owing to 
the expense and difficulty of obtaining the dye of that colour.* As will 
be discussed in more detail below, cinnabar red has an association with 
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fantastical and dangerous phenomena in Ctesias and kuaneos, which can 
be roughly translated as ‘dark blue’, has poetic associations with the divine. 
Additionally, blue is a colour found very infrequently in fauna. There are 
a few notable examples, such as the blue jay and the kingfisher, but these 
birds are striking and unusual because of their colour. Thus the plumage 
of the bittakos combines human-like speech with vivid and exotic colours 
makes animal seem like something out of a fictional narrative. 


Griffins 


In addition to the bittakos, several clearly fantastical creatures have bright 
colourings. The first are the griffins which are mentioned twice in Ctesias. 
This is seen briefly in Fr. 45.26, which states that “There are black [melana] 
feathers on the rest of the body, but those on the chest are red [eruthra]’ 
(ta Ev TH GAAW oMpati MtEpa pEAava, EpvOpa de ta Ev TH ot9e1). In Fr. 45h a 
more detailed description is given and the number of colours is expanded: 


Katdantepov 5é ta vOta eivat, kal TOUTWV TOV NTEPSV trv xpdav yeAatvav 
&Sove1, ta SE MpdoO1a EpvOpd qaoi, tas ye TV MtEpVyas avtTaG ovKETI 
toravtac, GAAG AevKds. trv dépnv 5€ avt@v Kvavoic dinvOio8ar toic 
ItEpotc Ktyotac totopet. 


They have wings on their back, and it is said that the colour of their 
feathers are black [melainan]; but they say that those on their front are 
red [eruthra], although this is not the case for their wings, which are 
white [leukas]. Ctesias states that their necks are adorned with dark 
blue [Ruanois] feathers. 


As monstrous hybrids which are associated with precious metals and the 
edge of the world, the griffins are already strange and exotic. The bright 
colouring of the griffins, then, does not create their monstrosity or abnor- 
mality, but adds to their alien nature. 

The colours used, however, highlight not only their abnormality but 
also their association with a precious material mined from the ground. 
Kvdveos [Ruaneos] is an adjective meaning ‘like Ruanos’, which is a term 
used in reference to blue enamel, lapis lazuli, and copper carbonate in 
Greek.** Two of these, lapis lazuli and copper carbonate, are mined from 
the ground, and both lapis lazuli and enamel are associated with precious 
objects. The connection between kuaneos and precious metals appears in 
Homer as it is used to refer to a material used alongside precious metals on 
Agamemnon’s armour (I/. 11.15ff.), on the shield of Achilles (I/. 18.564), 
and in the construction of the home of Alkinoos (Od. 7.87). It is also a 
colour used for the hair, beards, and eyebrows of the gods and clouds pro- 
duced by the gods in Homer. Kuaneos is used in the Iliad to describe Zeus’ 
eyebrows at 1.528 and 17.209 and Hera’s eyebrows at 15.102. It is used 
in the Odyssey in reference to Odysseus’ hair after he has been beautified 
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by Athena (Od. 16.176). This usage might seem to preclude the translation 
of the kuaneos as ‘dark blue’, and has led to ‘dark’ being a preferred inter- 
pretation in many modern translations. However, Griffith has shown the 
connection of the word to ancient Near Eastern terms for blue substances 
(including lapis lazuli and copper composites) as well as to the use of blue 
as a colouring of the hair of the gods in ancient Egyptian friezes.*° As a 
Near Eastern loan word with connections to the gods in other contexts, 
‘dark blue’ is perhaps a less unlikely translation than might be thought. 
Although we may not be able to account for such a leap in the usage of 
kuaneos, the use of the colour to refer to the gods in Homer provides a 
potential mythical association for one of the colours of the griffins. Thus 
in the description of the griffins Ctesias has used a colour which helps to 
amplify their association with precious mined substances and their myth- 
ical presentation. 

Another such connection may have been made with the red in the grif- 
fins’ colouring. As was seen in the case of the bittakos, and will be seen 
again in the following examples, épv8pdc wo xivvaBapi (eruthros hos kin- 
nabari, ‘red like cinnabar’) is a colour which appears frequently in the 
descriptions of fantastical phenomena in Ctesias. Cinnabar is a term for 
mercury ore, which has a bright red colour; this is referred to in Aristotle’s 
Metereologica at 378a26, for example. Thus, while it is a naturally occur- 
ring hue, it is one already associated with a strange substance, a liquid 
metal, and thus a colour well suited to creatures as strange as griffins. This 
is amplified by the fact that cinnabar red is only used in Ctesias of strange 
and fantastical creatures, and never of any prosaic ones. A reference to this 
exact red is missing from Ctesias’ description of the griffins. However, due 
to its association with the fantastical and a mined metal, it is tempting to 
think that this colour, which would reflect other aspects of the depiction of 
the griffins, might have been lost on the manuscript tradition. Nevertheless, 
even without the inclusion a cinnabar red in their feathers, the colouring of 
the griffins as red in Ctesias reinforces their mythical status and association 
with precious mined substances. 

Ctesias is the first to locate the griffins in India, and provides a detailed 
description of them, which he claims to have derived from both Indian 
and Bactrian sources. In Fr. 45.26, the passage about the griffins is full of 
references to precious metals: the griffins are mentioned immediately after 
Ctesias’ description of the Bactrian silver mines, and they live in mountains 
which are a source of gold. Indeed, they are cited as the specific reason why 
gold is difficult to gather in this area. In this fragment they are described 
as ‘four legged birds, the size of wolves, with legs and claws like those of 
lions’ (Spvea tetpdrtoSa, péyeBoc Scov AvKoc, oKéAN Kai Svuxec oiaep A€wv). 
Like the gold-digging ants in Herodotus, the comparison of the griffins to 
mammals in regards to their size, despite the fact that they are referred to 
as ‘birds’, and their leonine claws and legs indicate that they are almost, if 
not actually, hybrid. 
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The depiction of griffins in the Indika uses several of the same themes 
that appear in the depictions of griffins in the Histories. Like the griffins 
in Herodotus, they live in the desert at the edge of the world; in both texts 
this is an empty space and uninhabitable for normal humans. Indeed, in 
Ctesias their home is so devoid of life that it is described in this way: 6 dé 
xX@poc ovtos, EvOa of te ypOrec SroitHvtar Kai ta xwpia ta xpvoeid gotry, Epnpos 
népuxe Servic (‘this place, where the griffins live and which is the location 
of the gold mine, is naturally a terrible desert’, Fr. 45h). The emphasis on 
its desolation implies that only such a strange and fearsome creatures could 
exist there, and reinforces the treacherous nature of the expedition under- 
taken by those seeking the griffins’ gold. Also, in both fragments from 
Ctesias the griffins, like their counterparts in the Histories, are mentioned 
in the context of precious metals. The relocation of a monstrous creature 
that is so associated with this precious metal from northern Europe to India 
reinforces the Greek impression of India as a land full of wealth and nat- 
ural resources: this space draws in even creatures not traditionally located 
here. It also influences the perception of the people who attempt to steal the 
griffins’ gold. In Herodotus, the griffins guard the gold from the one-eyed 
Arimaspians; in Ctesias they guard it from the Indians. The connection of 
the Indians with the mythical Arimaspians reinforces their strange periph- 
eral location, and illuminates the Greek perception of India and its people 
as belonging almost to the world of myth. 

The description of the griffins in Ctesias resembles not only Herodotus’ 
description of griffins, but also the passage describing the huge cinnamon- 
guarding birds, in their use of the precious material in their nests (3.111), 
and giant gold-digging ants, owing to their location in the Indian desert 
(3.102, 104-5). So they combine the characteristics of several of the crea- 
tures in Herodotus. The connection to the ants is apt as, while Ctesias seems 
to have uprooted the griffins from their earlier location, he has transported 
them to a space already associated with giant ants that possess similar 
characteristics. 

The equivalence of the location of the ants in the Histories and the 
griffins in the Indika is reinforced by the role of the Bactrians. In Ctesias 
the Bactrians act as a local source of information for the monsters.*¢ In 
Herodotus the Indians who get the gold from the ants are said to have a 
way of life that is very like that of the Bactrians (3.102), meaning that the 
Bactrians are used as a way for us to interpret the nature of the culture of 
this group of Indians. In Ctesias more generally, the Bactrians play the role 
of a transitional people between the Persians and the Indians. In Fr. 45 the 
Bactrians are cited as the source for the information on the Indians, as if 
the Indians are so distant that they can only be heard through a geographi- 
cally closer group. In the Persika, the Bactrians also have a transitional role 
in relation to India. Bactria represents the geographic transition between the 
more central countries, Greece and Persia, and the more distant India. The 
land itself acts as a barrier: the country is shown to be difficult to access 
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when Ninus has trouble getting his army into Bactria because of the nar- 
row spaces through which it had to pass (Fr. 1b 6.1). So the physical barrier 
of Bactria makes India appear immensely far away from the audience of 
the Persika, and so characterises it as space close to the edge of the world. 
Bactria therefore becomes a liminal space through which information can 
pass, but through which people struggle to move. Thus, in both of Ctesias’ 
texts Bactria acts as an intermediate location between the text’s audience 
and India, simultaneously providing access and creating a barrier between 
the two spaces. 

In both Herodotus and Ctesias, the griffins’ association with exoticism 
and gold provides an almost paradigmatic representation of monstrous 
guardians. Like the monsters and strange animals associated with precious 
materials in Herodotus, the griffins exoticise the location they inhabit. 
Like the flying guardians, the griffins are suited to the type of material 
that they are associated with. As well as being connected to gold, their 
colourings connect them to unusual mined materials: they are gpvOpd¢ we 
kivvdbapi (eruthros hos kinnabari, ‘red like cinnabar’, mercury ore) and 
kudveos (‘dark blue’, used to refer to copper compounds and lapis lazuli). 
Their exterior therefore aligns them with the gold they guard, another 
mined material. Also, although the griffins are feathered and described as 
birds (Spvea), they are quadrupeds and have lion-like paws; thus they are 
as much creatures of the ground as of the air. As in the case of the winged 
creatures and the aromatic substances in Herodotus, the griffins belong to 
the same space as the material with which they are associated. Their role in 
guarding the gold, then, again makes them seem like embodiments of the 
substance which the people are attempting to gather, and which they must 
overcome in order to do so. 


Kartazonos 


Another monstrous creature which is unusual owing to its bright colours 
is the kartazonos, a unicorn-like creature which appears in Ctesias and 
Megasthenes.*” In Ctesias it appears in two fragments (Fr 45.45, 45q), 
where it is described as a wild ass the size of a horse living in the most 
desolate plains in India. The horn of the kartazonos was attributed with 
great power: in addition to having a generally ferocious strength and 
manner, the kartazonos could use its horn as a deadly weapon and, when 
removed, was believed to be able to cure illnesses, including epilepsy and 
poisoning. Like the griffins and the bittakos, the kartazonos had a strik- 
ing colouring: 


Aevxol S€ Eiol TO oMpa, TV KEPaAT TopPupoi, Kai dPOaApovs Exovor 
Kvavéous. Képac 5€ EXEL EV TH PETWNW EVOG MIXEOG « Kal NPIoEOS > TO 
péye80c Kat Eot1 TO EV KdTW Tod KEpatos, doov Eni S00 MaAMLoTAS TPdG 
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TO HETWHOV, Mdvu AevKdv: to dé Exdvw OF Eot1 Tob KEpatoc, tobto Se 
orvikodv Eotiv EpvOpov mavu: tO dé GAAO TO Ev TH pEow, WEAav. 


It has a white body, purple head, and dark blue eyes. It has a horn 
in the middle of forehead which is one < and a half > cubits long 
[approximately 65 cm]. The bottom part of the horn, as far as two 
palms from the forehead, is perfectly white. The tip of the horn is 
sharp, and this part is a very reddish purple-red. The rest, in the 
middle, is black. 

(Fr. 45.45) 


A nearly identical description appears in Fr 45q (Aelian NA 4.52). As in 
the case of the griffins, the colouring reinforces the abnormality of this 
already strange creature, although it does not have the same resonances 
with precious metals. 

However, it is not only the exterior of the kartazonos that is unusually 
coloured. Ctesias adds the detail that, whereas all other asses lack an astra- 
galos (an ankle bone) and bile in their livers, the kartazonoi possess both 
these features. Their astragaloi are unusual, not just by the very fact of 
their existence, but also because of their colour: Fr. 45q states that these 
bones are black (oi dotpd&yador péAavec eivat) and Fr. 45.45 says they are 
cinnabar-coloured and heavy as lead (Bapts 8 wo poArbdoc, trv dé xpdav 
worep KivvePapt Kat da P&80uc). The frequency with which Ctesias com- 
pared fantastical phenomena to cinnabar, means that this is likely to be the 
correct version, and the péAavec that appears in Fr. 45q is a mistake.** Both 
of these fragments note the exceptional speed of the kartazonos, which 
is much faster than other ungulates, presumably as a result of its unusual 
ankle. Thus, even within internal structures, unusual colours, and cinna- 
bar in particular, are used to highlight alien features in the fauna of India. 

The fragments of Megasthenes’ Indika also include descriptions of the 
kartazonos. For example, Fr. XV notes that in India there was a horse 
with a horn in the middle of its head, but no name is given for the creature. 
Fr. XV.B.3-4 contains more detail: it provides the name and states that 
the kartazonos ‘has a yellow coat’ (Adyvnv éxew EavOrv). This might seem 
like an unusual colour, but €av@éc¢ (xanthos) could be used to mean ‘bay’, 
a common colouring for horses.4? However, the normality of the colour of 
its coat is contrasted with the strangeness of its horn, which is described as 
‘winding’ (Atyyovs) and ‘black in colour’ (civat péAav trv xpdav). It also 
has abnormal legs and tail: tobc pev médac dd1ap8pwtous te Kal EueEpEic 
EAEQAVTI OVETEMUKEVAL, Tv bé Opav ovde (‘Its legs have no joints and fused 
like those of the elephant, and it has a tail like a pig’s’). These details give 
the impression of the kartazonos being a hybrid constructed from the parts 
of other animals rather than just an ungulate with an abnormal number of 
horns, as in Ctesias. The kartazonos’ strangeness is emphasised by the sound 
it produces: gwvtyv Se Exel TO Onptov dxobw tobto mdvtwv annxeotdtny TE 
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Kal yeywvotatny (‘I hear the animal has a voice more discordant and loud 
than any other creature’). Thus while the kartazonos in Megasthenes does 
not have the bright colours of its counterpart in Ctesias, the use of sound 
in its description underlines the strangeness of this creature in a similar, if 
more subtle, way to that of colour in its description in Ctesias. 


Martichoras 


While the versions of the Rartazonos in Ctesias and Megasthenes each have 
abnormal sounds or colours, the martichoras, like the bittakos, combines 
both. This monster, appearing only in Ctesias, is a particularly bizarre and 
striking composite which combines features of several animals with those 
of a human. Indeed, the implausibility of the description of the martichoras 
has played a significant role in Ctesias’ reputation as a liar.°° Ctesias’ 
account of the martichoras appears in the works of five authors: Photius’ 
Bibliotheca 72.15 (Fr. 45.15), Aristotle’s Historia Animalium 2.1 
(Fr. 45da), Aelian’s De Natura Animalium 4.21 (Fr. 45dB), Pausanias’ 
Description of Greece 9.21.4-5 (Fr. 45dy), and Pliny’s Natural History 
8.75 (Fr. 45d8). All of these fragments are very similar; some contain 
more detail, but none of the fragments contradicts any of the others. The 
similarity of the details in the five fragments indicates that they corre- 
spond closely to the original text. 

All of the fragments describe the martichoras as having a scorpion-like 
tail capable of stinging its opponents, and three rows of teeth.*! They 
also generally agree that it was the size of a lion, that its scorpion tail 
could shoot stings at opponents and that it could run at great speed; both 
Fr. 45da and 45dB compare its speed to that of a deer. The martichoras 
is described several times as a man-eating beast and Fr. 45d claims its name is 
derived from this characteristic.°? Additionally, it was said that it had 
exceptional strength (only elephants and lions could overcome it, Fr. 45.15) 
and the ability to renew itself (its sting could apparently grow back, Fr. 
45.14 and Fr. 45daq). 

These strange elements were compounded by the colouring of the 
martichoras: 


[A€ye1] kal nepi tod uaptixdpa tod év adtoic Svtos Onptov, ws tO TPdcWTOV 
Eolkas avOpwnw: pEye8oc HEV Eotiv Wortep AEWV, Kal xPOdv EPVOPOS WC 
kivvéPapt. tpiotixor 5é d5d6vtec, Ota 5é Wonep &vOpwrov, kai sPbadpovcs 
yAauKovs Ouotous &vOpurw. 


[Ctesias] also says of the martichoras that it is a wild beast, with a face 
like a person. It is the size of a lion, and has red skin like cinnabar. It 
has three rows of teeth, ears like those of a human and glaukos eyes 
like human eyes. 

(Fr. 45.15) 
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The martichoras does not have as varied a colouring as many the creatures 
discussed above, but the two colours that appear in its description are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

As noted above, cinnabar is the colour of mercury ore and ‘red like cin- 
nabar’ is a colour consistently associated with fantastical phenomena and 
fauna in Ctesias. As well as being a colour in the plumage of the bittakos 
and the astragalos of the kartazonos, cinnabar is also the colour of a dye 
used by the Kynokephaloi (Fr. 43.39). This comparison is elaborated in 
Fr. 45py, in which the quality of the dye is compared favourably to that of 
Persian dyes, which were famously red and purple.*? The beetle that the 
Kynokephaloi use to get the red dye bears a striking similarity to the lac 
beetle.°* These insects, like the cochineal beetle, can be used to produce 
a red dye; one subset of these beetles, laccifer lacea, is native to India.** 
This would correspond to the apparent richness of the dye used by the 
Kynokephaloi. The connection of this colour to a hybrid people provides it 
with another a connection to abnormal bodies. 

In addition to its association with these monstrous creatures, cinnabar 
is also the colour of an Ethiopian lake which Ctesias describes in the 
Persica: 


cival yap év avti pac Aiuvyny tetpa&ywvov, TrIv WEV TEpiuEtpov Exovoav 
TOd@V WG EKatov EEfKovta, tO 8 Vdwp th HEV xpda TMapanArjolov 
kivvabdpet, thv 8 doprv Kad’ UrepBoAnv Ndeiav, ovK dvdpoIOV oivw 
Tadai@ Svvapr 8’ Exe napddogov: tov yap mdvta Paciv cic paviav 
EUNIItEy, Kai MavO’ & mpdtepov SéAaBeEv duaptrjoas Eavtod KatnyopeEiv. 


They say that in [Ethiopia] there is a square lake, which has a perimeter 
of about 160 podes [approximately 372m]; the water is very much like 
cinnabar in colour, and has an extremely pleasant smell, not dissimilar 
to aged wine. It also has astonishing power, since, they say, anyone 
who drinks from it descends into madness, and they confess all of the 
things which they had previously done wrong and which had not been 
noticed. 

(Fr. 1b.14.4) 


Thus, although we cannot pin down exact comparisons between ancient 
and modern colour terms, the consistent connection of a red compared 
to cinnabar to supernatural phenomena means that, in Ctesias, it has a 
sense of the fantastical and mythological about it. This characterisation 
then reflects onto the martichoras enhancing its monstrously abnormal 
appearance. 

The colour of the martichoras’ eyes is also unusual: they are described 
as dMBadpovs yAavKovs (ophthalmous glaukous). Glaukos is a particularly 
difficult colour to translate into modern colour terms. Maxwell-Stuart 
has investigated the use of the term in huge detail, and has shown that, 
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although it is not clear exactly what colour it refers to, it is generally used of 
eyes, and appears to mean light coloured eyes.°° In his study, Maxwell-Stuart 
states that Ctesias was the first prose writer to apply the term glaukos to 
an animal’s eyes in reference to the passage about the martichoras, which 
he believes to be a tiger.” He is thus following an idea that originates in 
Pausanias: in his quotation of Ctesias, Pausanias argues, because of the 
colour of its skin, that the martichoras was actually a tiger, but the Indians 
were so terrified of it that they exaggerated its terrifying characteristics 
until it became a monstrous composite (Fr. 45dy). However, since the col- 
our of the martichoras is ‘like cinnabar’, and is therefore a bright, rich red, 
rather than an orange, the connection of the martichoras to the tiger much 
less obvious. Additionally, the description of eyes as glaukos is not, even 
in this instance, referring to those of an animal. Ctesias states that mar- 
tichoras has ‘a face like that of a human’ (tO mpdownov Eorkws avOpworw, 
Fr. 45.15). The use of glaukos therefore intensifies the fact that these eyes 
are human-like eyes in a human-like face. This results in a striking hybrid 
animal, which not only combines multiple animal features with a largely 
animal-like body but also key human ones. 

The martichoras is not only hybrid in its body, but also in its voice. In sev- 
eral of the fragments its voice is described in terms of musical instruments: 
Fr. 45da refers to the sound it produces as a mixture of a syrinx and a sal- 
pinx, 45dB compares it just to a salpinx, whilst Fr. 45d6 uses the phrase fis- 
tulae et tubae concentus (‘pipes and trumpets playing together’) to describe 
it.58 In the first chapter the sounds made by Typhoeus and his many heads 
were shown to contribute to his monstrosity; indeed, his multiple types of 
animal and divine voice provided the most variety in his hybridity. In the 
case of the martichoras, the comparison of its voice to musical instruments 
makes it appear as if this creature is made up of animal parts and inanimate 
objects. This description of a naturally produced sound through a mechan- 
ical analogy shows the simultaneous power and weakness of the marticho- 
ras’ voice: it is subhuman in its inability to convey meaning through speech, 
but superhuman in its ability to produce a noise that a human cannot pro- 
duce unaided. In both of these ways its voice is set in contrast to its anthro- 
pomorphic face. Through its capacity to produce the sound of instruments, 
the martichoras is situated somewhere between an animal and an object, it 
is thus reminiscent of other strange beasts: the metal animals constructed 
by Hephaestus. These include the bronze bulls that Jason had to yoke in the 
task set by Aietes (AR Arg. 3.410; Apollod. Bibl. 1.9.23), and the gold and 
silver dogs that guard Alkinoos’ palace (Hom. Od. 7.91). The voice of the 
martichoras thus causes it to be a hybrid, not only of living beings, but of 
human, animal, and machine. 

The strangeness and monstrosity of the martichoras derives from its 
complex layers of hybridity. It has elements of multiple dangerous animals: 
the sting of a scorpion, the claws of a lion, the body of a lion or a dog, 
and multiple rows of sharp teeth. These features alone would make it a 
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fearsome opponent to humans. However, it also combines these animalis- 
tic elements with human characteristics. Its anthropomorphic face, ears, 
and eyes give it some of the most important human features: the ones that 
allow people to communicate with one another. So the martichoras has 
the sensory apparatus of a sentient human in combination with the phys- 
ical capability for extreme violence. This combination of a human face, 
especially human eyes, and multiple rows of teeth make the martichoras, in 
my opinion, the most horrifying of the monsters examined in this book: 
when looking at its face, you would be able to see both a set of features 
that you would recognise as like your own and the apparatus with which 
it could eat you. 

The martichoras shows an area of divergence between Herodotus 
and Ctesias. Herodotus creates a clear separation between humans and 
animals; even Herodotean monsters can be divided up into creatures 
that belong to the categories of divine monsters, monstrous peoples, 
and monstrous animals. The ability to categorise the monsters in the 
Histories in this way neutralises their monstrosity somewhat as these 
boundary transgressing creatures are, to an extent, forced back into 
the categories they blur. Ctesias, on the other hand, depicts creatures 
such as the bittakos and the martichoras which have features of both 
humans and animals.5? Thus in the case of the martichoras, the features 
that we use to define ourselves as humans and individuals, our eyes, 
faces, and voices, are usurped by a creature with a taste for human flesh. 
This almost cannibalistic appetite deepens its monstrosity: the blending 
of human and animal is reinforced by the combination of the cinnabar 
red skin and glaukos eyes. 


Sensory experience in Ctesias and Megasthenes 


In general, the sounds and colours of the creatures discussed in this section 
do not make them monstrous. Rather, these features simply heighten the 
sense of abnormality. They provide an additional way in which the expec- 
tations of particular creatures are undermined. This is demonstrated by 
the use of colour in the case of the cockerels that Ctesias describes living in 
India in Fr. 45bB: 


aAektpvovec dé yivovtat peye0el PEyloTOL, Kal Exove1 Ad@ov ovK EpvOpdv 
Kate ye TOUS NHEdaTtoUc, AAA TorKiAov Kata TOUS dvOIVoUS otEPavous. 
ta dé NTEPA Ta MvYAia ExovoL ov KupTa OvdE Ec EAtKa ENIKALPREVTA GAA 
TrAatéa, kai Exiovpovow abtd, Wonep obv Kai oi Tadc, Stav ur} 6pIWowot 
TE KOL AVAOTHOWOLV AvTH. XpOav dé EXEL TA TTEPA THV Ivdav dAEKTpVdVWV 
XPVOWNOV TE Kai KVAVAVYA KATE THV oudpaydov AiBov. 

The cockerels are of enormous size, and they have a comb which is not 


red like our native ones, but multi-coloured like a crown of flowers. 
They have tail feathers which are not curved or twisted into an arch, 
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but they are broad and trail after them whenever they do not keep them 
straight and make them stand upright, like the peacock. The feathers of 
the Indian cockerels are gold and dark-gleaming like an emerald. 


These cockerels are not monstrous because of their unusual colours, 
but they are very strange. The fact that even such familiar creatures as 
cockerels have the colourings of flowers, gemstones, and precious met- 
als indicates that India is a land of wonders. This use of colours makes 
normal animals seem strange, and monsters and fantastical beings 
seem even more alien. 

However, these colours also create a cohesion between certain crea- 
tures and phenomena, and so, through this accumulation of associa- 
tions, the sense of the fantastical in each example is heightened. The 
consistent use of the same colours, and cinnabar in Ctesias in particular, 
in reference to so many abnormal creatures and objects means that each 
instance of the usage reinforces the sense of these colours as belonging 
to things and beings which are monstrous or fantastical. The use of 
these colours in India not only marks out the strangeness of this location 
and the creatures within in it, but contributes to the abnormality of the 
monsters. 


Monstrous peoples 


A significant number of the groups of monsters that appear in ethnography 
are creatures which have distorted human forms. These monsters, therefore, 
are not just exploring the physical norms of the natural world in general, 
but the physical norms that apply to the author and audience. Frequently, 
the monstrous peoples are also depicted living in communities and engag- 
ing in many social activities (agriculture, war, trade, and communication 
through speech), and they therefore provide models of alternative societies. 
Their engagement with such human activities are partial and often flawed, 
so they both physically and socially fail to live up to ‘normal’ human stand- 
ards. They provide us with an opportunity to explore the boundaries of 
the physical and social expectations of what it is to be human. Indeed, 
the physical and social abnormalities of the monstrous peoples are often 
linked, so that the physical abnormality is an outward manifestation of 
their social failings. 

These groups often shift away from ‘normal’ human behaviours in ways 
that mark specific differences from what are expected cultural practices. 
Their bodies are abnormal in ways that mean that activities, like speaking, 
eating, dressing, or sex, are impossible to perform in expected ways. The 
cultural norms around these activities are key ways in which we define 
ourselves and our societies The monstrous peoples are therefore deviant in 
a way that differentiates them from us through the activities by which we 
define ourselves.°° 
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Pygmies 


The group with the longest lasting narrative is the Pygmies. Descriptions of 
this group as a strange people living in foreign places goes as far back as the 
Iliad, in which they are mentioned as the opponents of the cranes (II. 3.6). 
Their name, IIvypaion, is derived from mvypn meaning either ‘fist’ or the 
measure from the elbow to the knuckles, i.e. they are people so small that 
they are comparable to this measure.*! Despite the specific measure implied 
in the name, their height differs in each of the authors examined here. 

As seen in the previous chapter, people of this sort appear in Herodotus 
in the description of the Libyan desert, although they are not named 
‘Pygmies’. At 2.32 Herodotus gives the narrative of two young men who 
travel through the impassable desert. When they reach a wooded area they 
are kidnapped by very small people who take them to their city and are, 
apparently, sorcerers. They are one of a relatively small number of abnor- 
mal human groups that appear in Herodotus, in contrast to their more 
frequent appearance in Ctesias and Megasthenes. 

In Ctesias, the Pygmies inhabit a large area in the middle of India (Fr. 
45fa). He provides the first extant detailed description physical of the 
Pygmies. Like their Libyan counterparts, the Pygmies in the Indika have 
black skin and are very small; Ctesias specifies that they are between one 
and a half and two cubits tall (i.e. approximately 1.1 m or 3 ft. 8 in., Frs. 
45.21, 45fa). They have a particularly wild appearance since they discard 
their clothes when they are old enough for their hair to have grown to 
such a length that they can use it as clothing by simply belting it around 
their waists (Frs. 45.21, 45fa). The unusual nature of their physiology is 
emphasised by their generally ugly appearance and the large size of the 
male genitalia, which reaches as far as their ankles (Frs. 45.21, 45fa), caus- 
ing them to seem comically misproportioned. The small size of these people 
is reflected in their equally petite livestock (Frs. 45.22, 45fo, 45fy). The 
Pygmies’ diminutive size also means that they hunt with small animals: 
they use birds rather than dogs to hunt hares (Fr. 45.24). 

Fr. 45fy states that these people are equivalent to those described by 
Herodotus. However, in contrast to the Pygmies in the Histories, those 
described by Ctesias are not civilized enough to live in a city or credited 
with the intellectual capacity to perform magic. Also, unlike the Libyan 
Pygmies, who are cut off by inhospitable landscapes and an inability to 
communicate with the other Libyans (2.33), the Indian Pygmies are inte- 
grated into Indian society: they speak the same language as the other 
Indians (Frs. 45.21, 45fo.) and they are very just, following the same laws 
as the rest of their compatriots (Fr. 45.23). Also, their skill in archery 
means that they act as attendants to the king (Fr. 45.23). Thus, while the 
Pygmies in Ctesias seem in many ways to have a less advanced society than 
those in Herodotus, they are more integrated into the social structures of 
the country they inhabit. 
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The Pygmies appear again in the fragments of Megasthenes. In Fr. XXIX 
and XXX they are described as between three and five spans tall (approxi- 
mately 0.7-1.2 m or 2 ft. 4 in.-3 ft. 11 in.). Thus they are even smaller than 
their counterparts in Ctesias. Their physical abnormality in Megasthenes 
is emphasised by the fact that some of them lack noses (Fr. XXIX). 
Fr. XXX states that, owing to the shelter from the mountains further north, 
the Pygmies live in an area of perpetual spring. However, they must have 
some sort of cycle of seasons since the subsequent information states that, 
in the spring, they march down to the seashore on rams and goats and 
equipped with arrows to destroy the eggs of their traditional enemies, the 
cranes. They use the spoils of this expedition to build their homes: their 
houses are made of clay, feathers, and eggshells (Fr. XXX). Fr. XXIX also 
states that they fight partridges, which get as large as geese. Their inter- 
actions with these animals highlight their abnormal sizes and the strange 
structure of their society. 

As been seen in many of the other monstrous peoples, the Pygmies 
appear to live in a society that has not reached a fully civilized state. In the 
description of the Pygmies from Megasthenes it is apparent that they do 
not simply live in an uncivilized manner, but in a pre-civilized one. They 
undertake hunting instead of agriculture and are not connected to other 
Indian groups, so they sit outside of contemporary social groups in both 
their actions and relationships. The perpetual spring in Megasthenes is 
strongly reminiscent of unceasing fecundity of the golden age (e.g. Hesiod 
Op. 109-20), so the Pygmies in Megasthenes appear to live in the type 
of idyll that predates the current world. Their distance from the audience 
seems to be simultaneously chronological and spatial. 

In their depictions in Ctesias and Megasthenes, the Pygmies highlight 
one of the key differences between their treatment of peoples who are 
abnormal. In Ctesias we there are a variety of strange groups who often 
have some significant physical abnormality, beyond the size difference of 
the Pygmies. These groups are generally depicted as having some social 
institutions and engaging with those of the Indians. In Megasthenes these 
groups are more separate from the society around them and less likely to 
have their key social structures. 


Kynokephaloi 


Of the other groups that appear in Ctesias and Megasthenes, the 
Kynokephaloi are probably the best known. These dog-headed people 
are mentioned only in passing by Herodotus, among the many wondrous 
creatures inhabiting Libya, but described at length by Ctesias and 
Megasthenes. They continued to be used more frequently than most of the 
monstrous peoples in medieval sources. 

Their physical abnormality is strongly interlinked with their social abnor- 
mality: their bodies have canine features which match the animalistic and 
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uncivilized nature of their behaviours. Canine elements are particularly 
apt for a monstrous race which is represented as semi-civilized. In ancient 
Greece, dogs were both domesticated and wild. They were used in hunting 
and agriculture because of their intelligence and obedience. However, they 
were also carrion animals which desecrated the dead, and so were asso- 
ciated with the underworld. Dogs were therefore animals which, like the 
Kynokephaloi themselves, sat at the very periphery of the civilized world. 

Ctesias provides the first full description of the Kynokephaloi.*+ In 
Ctesias, in addition to their dog-heads, their other physical characteristics 
are somewhere between those of humans and dogs: their teeth are larger 
than those of dogs, and their claws are rounder and wider, and so somewhat 
like human nails and teeth (Fr. 45.37, F450B.2). They also have tails above 
their backsides, but these are bigger and bushier than dogs’ tails (Fr. 45.43, 
F45o0B.2). They show some capacity for communication. The Kynokephaloi 
cannot speak, but they howl like dogs (Fr. 45.37, Fr. 45pa). They are able 
to understand the other Indians, but can only reply ‘by howling or by mak- 
ing signs using their hands and fingers, like the deaf and mute’ (tf wpvyh 
KQL TAIG XEPOI KAI TOIG SaKTVAOIC GNUATVOvOLW, WoTEP Ol KwWEot Kai GAaAol, 
Fr. 45.37; see also F450B.2, F45py). This particular phrase highlights their 
position as almost human, but incapable of engaging in some of the most 
important human activities Including communication. They are therefore 
missing some of the capacities that are available to most humans. This 
both demonstrates the way that the Kynokephaloi are presented as less 
than human, and presents people who were deaf and dumb as lacking key 
human characteristics. In this way the depiction of monstrous creatures, 
particularly those that are almost human, mark out the boundaries of what 
humans are ‘supposed’ to be. 

Their social habits also mark the Kynokephaloi as barbarous and semi- 
human. They lack fully civilised dwellings, as they live in caves and sleep 
on straw beds (Fr. 45.42). They make clothes from animal skins, so they are 
clothed like people but in a way that seems pre-civilized (Frs. 45.37, 45pa, 
4508.2, 45py). However, while in general both sexes wear thin strips of 
leather, wealthier individuals wear linen according to Fr. 45.42. This shows 
some elements of a stratified society, and therefore complex social rules. 

Elsewhere their behaviours are consistently less sophisticated. The frag- 
ments list various types of food that they consume. In some fragments they 
eat wild game, which they cook in the sun rather than with a fire (Frs. 
45.40, 4508.2, 45py). One fragment specifies that they eat birds (Fr. 45pa), 
others that they eat fruit, which they dry in the same manner as the Greeks 
(Frs. 45.40, 4508). However, in some sources they also raise sheep, goats, 
and asses, which provide them with milk to drink (Frs. 45.40, 450B, 45py). 
All of these examples are food that is either gathered, hunted, or produced 
from herding animals. They do not have the mechanisms or knowledge to 
produce grain. However, Fr. 45.41 refers to the Kynokephaloi trading their 
produce for bread and meal, as well as cotton garments. They have not 
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mastered the techne required to run a farm, but do consume the results of 
farming. They are not a society that has reached the stage of developing this 
technology, but trade with one that has. This allows us to use the Indians as 
a reference point against which we can see the ways that they fail to meet 
up to the standards of what it is to be a human society. 

The reference to trading indicates that there is an economic system pres- 
ent among the Kynokephaloi. They apparently made rafts which they used 
to send fruit, dye, and money to the king of the Indians every year (Fr. 
45.41). Additionally, there is a sense of financial status determining social 
positions as their wealth is determined by how many sheep an individual 
owns, since all their other possessions are of equal value (Fr. 45.42). They 
therefore participate in some economic structures, but incompletely. 

Similarly, they have a partial understanding of military matters. They 
know how to use weaponry, but not its use in war. According to Fr. 45.41 
they receive three hundred thousand bows, the same number of javelins, 
one hundred and twenty thousand shields, and fifty thousand swords from 
the king every five years, despite their ignorance of war. They are therefore 
integrated with Indians enough to be connected to the government, but 
cannot serve in the defence of the region. They seem to lack the capacity 
for this type of communal action. In this way they are the opposite of 
the guardians of the aromatic materials: instead of being animal-like crea- 
tures that have a human quality, they are human-like creatures missing a 
human quality. This liminal quality plays out in the texts. The fragments 
that transmit this part of Ctesias’ work show an uncertainty as to the posi- 
tion of this race: Photius describes the Kynokephaloi as people, but Aelian 
treats them as animals.°° They seem, however, to persistently sit somewhere 
between the two. 

The Kynokephaloi are more animalistic in Megasthenes. As in Ctesias’ 
fragments these dog-headed people inhabit mountains, specifically one 
called Nulo, wear animal skins, speak only by barking and use their claws 
as weapons (Fr. XXX and XX XB). There is much less detail in the frag- 
ments of Megasthenes’ Indika on the Kynokephaloi than in those of Ctesias. 
However, the key features of the Kynokephaloi remain the same: they have 
dog heads and are unable to speak. The emphasis on the human character- 
istics that featured in Ctesias’ description of this people, their trading and 
just society, is missing. The depiction of the Kynokephaloi in the Indika of 
Megasthenes, therefore, gives the impression of a group which is even more 
deficient in terms of human qualities. This is made particularly clear by 
the inclusion of the phrase asperis rictibus (‘pointed jaws’) in their descrip- 
tion in Fr. XX XB. In Megasthenes their canine qualities overshadow their 
human ones. 

In the case of the Kynokephaloi, then, the breakdown of normal human 
behaviour and appearance is represented through a shift towards animal 
bodies and behaviours. This results in an incomplete ability to engage 
in human activities: trade, agriculture, war, and, more importantly, 
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communication through speech. The Kynokephaloi are represented as 
trying but failing all at all of these activities either through ignorance or 
physical incapacity. As discussed above, the edge of the areas in which 
authors of ethnography texts can gather, or claim to have gathered, infor- 
mation is dependent on being able to speak to local inhabitants. Thus, the 
Kynokephaloi’s lack of speech mark the border of the author’s knowledge: 
the howling and gestures of the Kynokephaloi indicate not just a language 
barrier, but a point at which language ceases to exist. That this boundary 
of communication is also the point at which the human form begins to 
degrade underlines the fact that this is the edge of the human world. 


Monstrosity as abnormal cultural practice 


As well as specific well-known groups of monstrous peoples, there are a 
range of more obscure ones that appear in both Ctesias and Megasthenes. 
There are broad themes that are present in all of these groups. While groups 
that combine human and animal elements are most common in Herodotus, 
peoples with strange social habits which are physically manifested occur 
more frequently in Ctesias and Megasthenes. Instead of having animalistic 
characteristics, some of the monstrous peoples have specific physical fea- 
tures that reflect their abnormal behaviours. This appears most frequently 
in the form of abnormal eating habits combined with some sort of physical 
deformity that prevents normal consumption. 

Food is an integral part of a culture’s identity; the foods we do or do not 
eat, and the way that we eat them are easily recognisably marks of who 
particular social groups. For these groups to have physical deformities that 
relate to their eating habits marks them out very clearly as not ‘normal’, 
not Greek. Several of these groups appear in Megasthenes. One such group 
is the monstrous race that appears most frequently in the fragments of 
Megasthenes, and which does not appear in the earlier texts, the Astomoi. 
Frs. XXIX, XXX, and XXXB locate the Astomoi near the source of the 
Ganges. This group get their name from their most prominent feature: 
the lack of a mouth. All of the fragments in which they appear note their 
subsistence on odours instead of food (Fr. XXIX, Fr. XXX, Fr. XXXB, 
Fr. XX XI). The exact odours they live off vary in each fragment. According 
to Fr. XXIX they require the smell of cooked meat, fruit, and flowers, 
but Fr. XXX specifies roots, flowers and wild apples, and Fr. XX XB only 
mentions apples. Frs. XXX and XXXB explain that they take apples with 
them on long journeys in the place of usual food supplies. Fr. XX XI states 
that the inhalation of specific roots when burned like incense as their only 
source of sustenance. According to some of the fragments, offensive or very 
strong odours have the potential to kill them (Frs. XXX, XX XB). Their 
reliance on the smell of food or food burnt like incense, rather than the 
food itself, is reminiscent of the way that the gods benefit from sacrifice. 
Thus, while the Astomoi are not hybrid mixtures of animals and humans, 
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they do have characteristics which are usually associated with a non- 
human group. Their abnormality is indicative of a greater difference from 
‘normal’ humans than just physical strangeness, as in the case of the ani- 
malistic peoples examined above. 

Another group defined by their strange eating habits are the Amukteres, 
who are described as not possessing nostrils and devouring everything, 
including raw meat, and having very short lives (Meg. Fr. XXIX). Their 
abnormal eating habits are reflected in their physique: the upper part of their 
mouth comes significantly further out than the lower jaw. Although the 
Amukteres are defined simply by their eating habits, they are similar to the 
animalistic races examined above: their eating habits demonstrate that they 
have not developed civilized ways of preparing their food by cooking it or 
of consuming it in a proper social setting. So, again, their bodies represent 
their social failings. 

An unnamed group found in Ctesias which is marked as unusual by 
their diet and body. They are unable to defecate, since, although they have 
buttocks, they have no anuses (Fr. 45.44). Like the other monstrous peo- 
ples, they have similar semi-civilized characteristics: they do not work and 
engage only in basic agriculture. The animals they keep are restricted to 
those that produce milk, since this is the only substance they can consume. 
According to the same fragment they have urine like cheese, not thick but 
opaque (80Aepoév). This is translated by Nichols as ‘foul’.** However, I think 
the word used, 8oAepdv, better indicates its cloudy, whey-like consistency 
as this would better fit their process of consumption. They drink milk in 
the morning and at midday. In the evening they eat a root that enables them 
to vomit up the milk and prevent it solidifying, as if they are converting 
the milk into cheese internally, dispelling the whey through urination and 
the cheese curd through vomiting. This group inverts the process of eating: 
instead of taking in the food, they produce it. 

In addition to these peoples which have a link between physical and social 
abnormalities, there are several that are simply physically strange groups. 
These occur particularly frequently in Megasthenes. Examples of this type 
of monstrous people include the Okupedes, who can run faster than horses, 
and the Enotokoitai, who have ears which reach as far as their feet, allow- 
ing them to sleep inside them (Fr. X XIX). Some of these groups appear to 
be adaptations of creatures that appear in previous texts. Several combine 
features from multiple earlier monstrous peoples. Others divide individual 
races into more than one race, with a single abnormality associated with 
each. For example, Fr. XXIX describes the Monommatoi who have dog- 
ears and one eye in the middle of their forehead; they stand on two legs, but 
have furry bodies, making them very similar to the Kynokephaloi. Their 
single eye also makes them reminiscent of the Arimaspians in Herodotus, 
or Kyklopes. The lack of a link between the physical abnormality of these 
races and social behaviours might be the result of the authors who provide 
the fragments of Megasthenes summarising or paraphrasing his work in 
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a way that stripped out many of the details. However, the larger number 
of monstrous peoples combined with the less detailed depictions gives the 
impression that, in some of the sections on monsters and strange occur- 
rences, Megasthenes’ work is moving towards paradoxography and simply 
cataloguing fantastical phenomena. 

Despite these cases in which there is no overt link between their physical 
and social strangeness, there is generally strong correlation in the mon- 
strous peoples between bodily deformity or monstrousness and abnormal 
behaviours. From the groups examined above it is clear that two of the 
key ways in which the monstrous peoples are differentiated from ‘normal’ 
people are their eating habits and their ability to communicate, or their 
methods of communication. Another way in which the monstrous peo- 
ples are marked as abnormal is the methods by which they dress, or do 
not dress, themselves. Dress is a basic way in which we display identity, 
and so the monstrous peoples are consistently shown as abnormal through 
their clothing, either through the use of inappropriate materials or lack of 
them. For example, the Pygmies’ use of their own hair to dress themselves 
is abnormal not only because they do not wear proper clothes, but also 
because they have sufficient hair to do so. These races, then, allow for the 
exploration of transgressive behaviours and differences in safe and fantas- 
tical realm, while reinforcing the existing norms.* Indeed, all of the social 
abnormalities of the monstrous peoples are also ways in which one human 
society would differentiate itself from another. 

When travelling from Greece to the periphery, then, you would pass 
people with recognisable, but different, cultural habits, then people with 
increasingly unrecognisable behaviours, until you reached the point where 
the differences in behaviour were so alien that they had to be performed 
by people with non-human bodies. Therefore the physical manifestation of 
these indicators of otherness, e.g. the Kynokephaloi’s inability to speak as 
a result of their canine heads or the Astomoi’s eating habits, is essentially 
foreignness physically manifested. Thus these monstrous peoples are rep- 
resented as being peoples that live so far from the centre that their social 
abnormalities become outwardly visible. 


Monstrous peoples and broader society 


The way in which the monstrous peoples fit into the societies around them 
varies according to the different ethnographic authors. In Herodotus and 
Megasthenes the monstrous peoples are firmly outside normal society, but 
in Ctesias they are, in some ways, integrated into the general population of 
India. For example, the Pygmies attend the king as his archers (Fr. 45.23) 
and the Kynokephaloi trade with other Indians (Fr. 45.41). There are also 
large numbers of individuals in each of the race: there are one hundred and 
twenty thousand Kynokephaloi in their tribe (Fr. 45.37, Fr. 45pa), thirty 
thousand people born with white hair (Fr. 45.50), and three thousand 
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Pygmies who attend the king (Fr. 45.23). This presumably only represents 
a small proportion of the total population of the Pygmies, since only five of 
the thirty thousand people born with white hair attend the king as archers 
and javelin throwers (Fr. 45.50). The numbers provided by Ctesias show 
that the monstrous groups make up a significant proportion of the Indian 
population. These monstrous peoples, then, are not just a colourful addi- 
tion to the description of the country, but depicted an integral part of its 
social and cultural life. The inclusion of such bizarre peoples among the 
general Indian populace adds to the representation of India and its inhab- 
itants as alien, exotic, and distant. If the Indians can engage with and live 
with these people, they must themselves be abnormal. 

Since Megasthenes’ description of India included a detailed explana- 
tion of the Indian system of social stratification (Fr. 1.40-1), it might be 
expected that the monstrous peoples would have some sort of connection 
to this cultural structure. However, there does not seem to be any sort of 
integration of monstrous groups into the caste system that Megasthenes 
outlines (Fr. 1.40—41). The caste system delineated in the Indika is based 
on the profession of each of the groups: farmers, soldiers, and philosophers 
each belong to a particular caste. Megasthenes’ representation of the Indian 
caste system does not seem to be particularly accurate.®* Nevertheless, the 
monstrous peoples do not engage in the activities Megasthenes associates 
with the castes as he describes them; many use hunting or foraging in order 
to provide for themselves, and several of the races have very strange eating 
habits. They therefore cannot be included within this structure as a result 
of their lack of participation in the human social activities that define it. 
They are firmly outside human society because of their reliance on wild 
food, and lack of adherence to social norms. 

The types of monstrous peoples that appear in Megasthenes are more 
numerous again than those that appear in Ctesias, but they lack the detail 
of the earlier account of India. Unlike Ctesias’ interest in detailing their bio- 
logical quirks, Megasthenes seems to be cataloguing miraculous phenom- 
ena. In this way Megasthenes’ account of the monstrous peoples appears to 
be closer to paradoxography than his predecessors. This may be a result of 
the presentation of Megasthenes’ work in the authors who quoted him, but 
many of the fragments come from the same authors that quoted Ctesias; 
it therefore seems likely to be a reflection of Megasthenes’ text. Thus, 
despite the first-hand information and accurate descriptions that appear in 
some parts of Megasthenes’ work, in other areas he is also accumulating 
a catalogue of wondrous phenomena. So, in contrast to the integration of 
the monstrous peoples in Ctesias, those in Megasthenes’ Indika are more 
peripheral, and less connected to the real population. 

Such a shift is necessary to keep the monsters at a distance from the 
author and his audience. The location of monsters constantly shifts in such 
a way that they are just out of reach; they must exist in locations where it is 
not quite possible to confirm whether or not they are real. As Megasthenes, 
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and the Alexandrian historians before him, had visited more of India than 
earlier writers and had interacted with Indian people, the monsters had 
to be moved a step further away than in earlier works. By removing them 
from among the Indians, the monsters could again exist just beyond the 
reach of the Greeks. These monstrous groups therefore provide us with an 
understanding of the way in which Greek perception of changed over time. 

In these authors, then, the physical distance of the monstrous peoples 
from the audience is explicit and a fundamental part of their representa- 
tion. However, as was seen in the previous chapter, spatial, and chronolog- 
ical distance can become intertwined. The monstrous and strange peoples 
who inhabit the periphery are represented as uncivilized in many ways, 
such as eating raw meat or wearing animal skins instead of cloth. They are 
thus represented as not having been able to develop to the same stage of 
social sophistication as the audience, against whom they are being meas- 
ured. That these social failings are connected to a chronological distance 
is signalled by the idyllic features of some of their homelands, such as 
the eternal spring of the land of the Pygmies in Megasthenes (Fr. XXX). 
There are repeated references to the just nature of Indian groups in Ctesias: 
this appears, for example, in the descriptions of the general Indian popula- 
tion (Fr. 45.16), the Kynokephaloi (Fr. 45.37, 45.43), and the Pygmies (Fr. 
45.23, 45fa). This provides an idealised view of their societies in this par- 
ticular respect. These features are associated with a utopian past, as is seen, 
for example, in Hesiod’s Works and Days, in which justice and supernat- 
urally beneficial are key features of the Age of Gold (109-26). In this way 
the bodies and behaviours of these groups both marks them as ‘other’ by 
being deficient and by being idealised. In both regards, they do not belong 
to the same world as us. 


Conclusion 


As both Ctesias’ and Megasthenes’ texts focus on a single area, they do not 
contain the same geographical complexity as Herodotus’ Histories. The 
area that they cover is an entire land which is considered peripheral. In 
Ctesias the whole area has many marvellous and exotic flora and fauna, 
and thus the entire space is characterised as strange, foreign, and distant. 
In Megasthenes, monsters are relegated to spaces that are peripheral even 
within India and to inhospitable landscapes. This is a result of the greater 
awareness of India among the Greeks by the time Megasthenes was writ- 
ing: monsters in ethnography have to be just out of reach, and so cannot 
live in places it is possible that you could visit. 

The appearance of monsters at the edges of the world in ethnographic 
texts corresponds to a perception of this space as one in which the laws of 
nature break down. For example, the idea of a muddling of land and sea is 
referred to in records of journeys that supposedly reached Ocean. In some 
of these descriptions the water there is described as thick and difficult to 
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sail through because the water is so full of weeds or mud that the boat can- 
not progress (Aristotle Meterologica 2.1; Plato Timaeus 25; Avenus Ora 
Maritima 106-13, 117-29). The bodies of monsters represent a similar 
undermining of natural laws through hybridity or abnormal sizes. 

The idea of the periphery, and India in particular, as a space in which 
natural phenomena do not operate normally appears in Fr. LIX. This is 
sometimes attributed to Megasthenes and is a part of an excerpt from 
Aelian’s De Natura Animalium 16.2-22. It contains stories of sea monsters 
which inhabit the waters around an island off the coast of India called 
Taprobane.® In this fragment the land and water become blurred by the 
abnormal weather of region. The author of the fragment describes how the 
annual flooding of the Indian rivers causes the land to become so inundated 
that fish swim freely over the land: 


peyé8n 8 ixvwv dmeipa .. dKovw dé ToUTOUS KaTd THY Wav, Stav 
EIPPEWOLV Ot TOTAPOI Kal AdBpor KatIOVTES EK THG MANWUUPAS Kal Ec TI}V 
Yiilv avaxéwvtat, Kal aVTOVS UTMEPXEIOOal, KAI KATH Tas APOvVPAS Kal EV 
Vdati AEnta pépeoBSat te kai dAGoBa1 


The size of the fish is immeasurably large ... I hear that, during the sea- 
son in which they are in flood, the rivers flow down from the flood-tide 
and pour onto the land, overrunning it, and taking [the fish with them], 
and [the fish] are carried down to the fields, and into the shallow water 
where they swim about. 

(Fr. LIX.12)” 


Even when the rivers recede, enough water is left for fish to survive in pools 
in the lower lying areas of the land, and they are then caught by the local 
inhabitants. Thus, the inundation and existence of fish on the land show 
that it has been temporarily transformed from a land- to seascape; this 
is reinforced by the change of role of the area’s residents from farmers to 
fishermen. 

In addition Fr. LIX includes many monsters. The Indian Sea is described 
as being inhabited by fish which have the heads of land animals, including 
lions, panthers, rams, and other creatures (18). There is also a creature that 
looks entirely like a satyr (18), one that has the appearance of a woman but 
has spines in place of hair (18), and a poisonous sea hare (19).”! In addition 
to the strange creatures, Taprobane is characterised by other stereotypes of 
the periphery: the inhabitants of Taprobane have strange, uncivilized living 
habits (they live in giant tortoise shells), the land is fertile and full of riches, 
and the island is so large that the inhabitants in the centre of the island and 
those at the shores have never met. 

Thus, this single fragment, compresses into it a relatively small amount 
of space many of the themes that frequently appear in the representa- 
tion of the edge of the world: peoples with strange social practices (and 
often strange bodies), abnormal animals, a landscape that does not work 
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according to the normal rules of nature, and an inability to access direct 
information about this region. The examples of these features in Fr. LIX 
are overtly fantastical, but it is possible to see many of the same qualities in 
the works of Ctesias and Megasthenes that are more ambiguous. It might 
be possible for animals with abnormal colourings or different physical 
configurations to be real in a strange and distant country. In this way, 
the presentation of India in these authors continues the practice seen in 
Herototus of using fantastical and myth-like elements within the depic- 
tion of the periphery. Even as India became an area that was more famil- 
iar to Greek audiences, it continued to be presented through the lens of 
mythological and literary precedents. In these ethnographies, then, India 
continues to be largely a construction based on Greek literary and cultural 
preconceptions. 
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Bosworth, 1996: 113; Dahlquist, 1962: 9. Karttunen presents two possible 
options. First that Megasthenes was the ambassador from Seleucus (1989: 
96). Or, second, that the relationship between Megasthenes and Seleucus is 
unknown, and that since it is known that Megasthenes stayed with the satrap 
Sibyrtius in Arachosia before visiting India, he might have been sent to India 
by Sibyrtius (1997: 70). 

McCrindle suggests 305 BCE (1877: x). Dahlquist argues that it was 302-288 
BC (1962: 9). Bosworth argues that Megasthenes was a diplomat between 
320 and 318 BC, before Chandragupta’s power extended to the Indus valley 
(1996: 113). See Karttunen (1989: 98; 1997: 70 n. 7) for details of the debate 
on the length of his visit(s). 
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work in certain passages, such as the description of the caste system (2012: 
22-23), but also of Diodorus’ use of other sources such as Eratosthenes in the 
same sections (Ibid., 25). 

The most damning critic is possibly Brown. For example, Brown states that 
Megasthenes’ work ‘qualifies him as a journalist; it does not show that he was 
a historian, for it implies no ability to evaluate conflicting testimony’ (1955: 
30). 

Murray, 1970: 166-67. 

Zambrini, 1982: 84-86, 98-99. 

E.g. Brown, 1955: 22-23. 

ta 6 Emtonpdtata tHv EBvv dKodAobOws Ktynoia tH Kvidiw merpacdpeda 
ovvt6pws énidpapetv. (Following Ctesias of Cnidus, I will try to run through 
the notable nations briefly) D.S. 2.2.2. 

Testimonia and fragments are from Lenfant, 1999.; translations are my own. 
Buck, 1928: 13. 

Giangrande, 1976: 32, 35. 

Karttunen, 1989: 81. 

See Karttunen (1997: 76) for more detail on the connections between these 
authors. 

Pliny also cites Baeton, Alexander’s surveyor, as referring to people who can- 
not breathe except in their own climate (Plin. HN 7.2.11). Dueck suggests 
that Baeton is the only one of Alexander’s associates to refer to monstrous 
people (2015: 348). 

Fr. XLB (Dio Chrysostom Orations 35) is also very similar to that of Herodo- 
tus; indeed, since Megasthenes is not named as the source of the information, 
as he is in the fragment from Strabo, it is not possible to tell whether this 
fragment was based on the work of Herodotus or Megasthenes. It is possible 
that since the accounts of Herodotus and Megasthenes seem to be so close, 
they might have formed parts of a tradition about these creatures in India, 
and that Dio Chrysostom got his information from other texts that used the 
same tradition. 

Bradley, 2013: 128; Lloyd, 2007: 11. 

Personally, I find the description to be one that effectively evokes the combi- 
nation of the sheen of the surface of the water and the apparent opacity of its 
depths that the sea possesses once you are away from the shore. 
Maxwell-Stuart, 1981 vol.1. 

Clarke, 2004. 
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Bradley, 2013: 130-32. 

It is potentially a plum-headed parakeet (Bigwood, 1993: 324). 

E.g. Aristotle PA 686a27-32. 

Lenfant, 2004: 294-95 n. 789. 

Reinhold, 1970: 22-23, 71-73. 

LSJ, s.v. KUavoc. 

Griffith, 2005: 330-33. 

Nichols argues that the mention of Bactrians in Fr. 45 is indicative of the fact 
that Ctesias had a Bactrian source for this information (2011: 112). However, 
without other evidence, it seems more likely that the (supposed) use of Bac- 
trian sources is a reference to the passage describing the gold-digging ants in 
Herodotus. 

Although the creature is unnamed in Ctesias, I am using the term kartazonos 
throughout for simplicity. 

Lenfant, 2004: 203 n. 939; Bigwood, 1989: 30. 

LSJ, s.v. ExvOdc. 

Karttunen, 1989: 82-83; Lenfant, 2004: 300-1 n. 810. 

éxer O€ Kal Ev Gkpw ... KEvtpov has been interpreted by some translators to 
mean that the martichoras had a sting on its head. However, the comparison 
with the scorpion shows that this is not the case (Bigwood, 1989: 310-11; 
Lenfant, 2004: 174 n. 806). 

This seems to be backed up by the Persian derivation of ‘martichoras’: it is 
possible that the name is derived from the Old Persian martiya- (‘man’) and 
khordeh (eating). The modern Persian word for the tiger is mard-kwar. The 
near eastern origin of the word would seem to indicate that Ctesias got this 
information from a Persian source or through a Persian interpreter (Nichols, 
2011: 104). 

Lenfant, 2004: 202 n. 937. See also Reinhold, 1970. 

Karttunen, 1989: 183. 

Grizmek, 2004: vols 3, 81; Lenfant, 2004: 314 n. 859. 

Maxwell-Stuart, 1981: vol. 1, 108-9. 

Ibid., vol. 1, 108. 

A syrinx is a pipe made from reeds, like a pan pipe; a salpinx is a trumpet-like 
instrument. 

Lenfant, 1999: 211. 

Cf. Dueck, 2015: 349. 

Lenfant, 2004: 306 n. 829.; LSJ s.v. nvypn. 

See Friedman, 2000 especially cptr. 4 on Medieval uses. 

On the ambiguous position of dogs in Greek society see Lonsdale (1979: 
149-52). 

Lenfant, 2004: 313 n. 857. 

Lefant provides more detail (314 n. 857). 

Nichols, 2011: 56. 

Cohen, 1996: 18. 

Majumdar cites this as evidence that Megasthenes did not understand Indian 
society (1958: 276). Karttunen attempts to reconcile Megasthenes’ account 
with the caste system (1997: 82-87). 

Although this island is depicted is clearly fictional, a large island in this loca- 
tion is generally identified with Sri Lanka. Brill’s New Pauly directly identi- 
fies Taprobane, even in Megasthenes, with Sri Lanka, or Ceylon as it is named 
there (Landfester, Cancik, and Schneider, 2002: s.v. Taprobane). 

This passage is included in the fragments of Megasthenes collected by 
Schwanbeck, but marked as doubtful; it is omitted entirely by Jacoby. Strabo 
attributes a similar but more limited account to Onesicritus. Karttunen 
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argues that this section is itself from Onesicritus (1997: 215). It is far from 
certain that this fragment can be attributed to Megasthenes. However, Tapro- 
bane also appears in Pytheas’ Fr. 6a 13, which was written in approximately 
320 BC. (Cunliffe, 2002: 3), so while there is no direct evidence that Fr. LIX 
is derived from Megasthenes’ Indika, narratives of this type clearly exist from 
the period in which Megasthenes was writing. 

70 In Schwanbeck’s edition of Megasthenes fragments this fragment includes the 
phrase oi motapol kat AdBpor, however editions of Aelian’s De Natura Anima- 
lium often have oi notapot AdBpot, e.g. Scholfield, 1959. 

71 Whilst the term ‘sea hare’ is a modern vernacular term for a sea slug, the 
description of Aayws 8adcdttt0¢ as a spiky version of a land hare clearly shows 
that this is not the intended creature in this passage. 
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5 Aristotle 


The previous chapters examined the roles of monsters in cosmogonic and 
ethnographic texts, and so focused on the depictions of monsters at the 
beginning of time and the edges of the world. In both of these genres, 
monsters are represented as creatures which exist at peripheries too distant 
to allow the audience any interaction with them. In biological texts, in 
contrast, the animals and people described are present in approximately 
the same space and time as the author and the audience; any monsters 
within these texts are therefore creatures which it is possible to encoun- 
ter. Such examples explore the ways that creatures which appear to exist 
outside nature, or outside nature’s usual order, fit into the workings of the 
real world. The examination of the depiction of monsters in biological 
texts provides us with a greater insight into the structure of the natural 
world presented in these texts. This chapter examines the biological works 
of Aristotle; focusing particularly on the Parts of Animals, Generation 
of Animals and History of Animals. Within these texts Aristotle makes 
repeated reference to monstrosities and abnormal creatures; of particular 
interest are the groups he describes using the terms tépac (teras, ‘monster’) 
and mnpds (peros, ‘deformed’). By analysing the creatures which sit out- 
side or between normal categories, such as these ones, it is possible to illu- 
minate Aristotle’s categorisation and division of the natural world more 
clearly. Since his texts on biology deal not only with animals, but also with 
humans, such an examination also enables us to see where Aristotle per- 
ceived the boundaries of humanity to lie, and so what deviation from this 
category was required for the label of ‘human’ to be no longer applicable. 
The difference between Aristotle’s texts and those ascribed to Galen and 
Hippocrates is not only evident in the vocabulary, but also in the actual 
instances of monsters within the texts. Physical deformities which might 
have been described as monstrous appear infrequently in the corpora of 
Galen and Hippocrates. This is reflected in the use of terminology. Teras 
and related terms only appear three times in the Hippocratic corpus: in one 
of the final paragraphs in the Regimen in a discussion of the significance of 
particular symbols in dreams (IV.xciii.31-2),! in the Prorrhetic to describe 
extremely exaggerated reports of the effects of exercises (II.3),? and in the 
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introduction of On the Sacred Disease to express the way in which epi- 
lepsy was given an disproportionately exceptional status among diseases 
(I.10-14).3 Forms of the term teras also appear very infrequently in the 
Galenic corpus; it is only used in eight places. With the exception of one 
instance, which refers to a deformity to the head which would be so severe 
as to prevent life (De usu partium vol. 3 754), teras is used in this body 
of texts most often to mean ‘ridiculous’, usually with reference to some- 
one’s arguments or beliefs (e.g. De method medendi 35 and De purgantium 
medicamentorum facultate 338). In other cases it refers to mythological 
monsters (e.g. De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 3.8.33) and once to the 
misunderstanding of the role of a doctor by lay people (De praenotione ad 
Postumum 601). 

The significance of these creatures in Aristotle is the way that they fit 
into the structuring of groupings of animals. In order to clearly analyse the 
types and natures of living creatures, Aristotle lays out the types of animals 
which, according to his perspective, exist in the world alongside humans: 


yévn dé péylota tov Juowv, ig & Sujpntar taAAa CHa, 148 éortv, Ev Hev 
dpvibwv, Ev 5 iyOvwv, GAA Se xritovus. ... HAAO 5€ yévocG EoTI TO THV 
dotpakodépuwv, O KaAEitar dotpeov' GAAO TO THV pYAAaKOOTPAKWV, 
AVWVUHOV EVI OVOATL, ... CAAO TO TOV HAOAAKIWY, ... ETEPOV TO TOV EVTOHWV. 


The main groups of animals into which the various animals are divided, 
are these: one of Birds; one of Fishes; another of the Cetacea. ... another 
group is that of the potsherd-skinned animals, known as shellfish; 
another is that of the soft-shelled animals, which has no single name ... 
another is that of the ‘softies’ ... and yet another is that of the ‘insects’. 

(HA 490b7-14)* 


In addition to those animals listed here, Aristotle also refers to the groups 
of animals which comprise snakes at HA 490b23-27 and quadrupeds at 
HA 490b31-491a6. However, the History of Animals does not contain 
a comprehensive catalogue of types of animals, nor does any of the other 
texts. Rather it categorises the physical features of animals.’ Nevertheless, 
certain types of creatures repeatedly occur throughout the text in the dis- 
cussion of these features. So, while these kinds or groups of animals do not 
underlie the structure of the text, they are important in understanding it. 
The biological texts that will be examined in this chapter deal with issues 
that remain the subject of scientific enquiry today, such as mechanisms of 
inheritance. Modern attempts to understand the structures and processes 
which Aristotle presents in his biological words sometimes lapse into mod- 
ern biological terminology or structures.®° While the use of modern terms 
appears to make Aristotle’s ideas more accessible, this practice creates a 
false sense of closeness between Aristotle’s ideas and modern theories of 
biological development. The distance between ancient and modern thinking 
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on biology is clear when examining Aristotle’s ideas about procreation and 
monstrosity. His belief in the unequal contribution of the father and mother 
to the nature of their offspring and his description of certain birth defects 
as ‘monstrous’ reveals the difference between Aristotle’s ideas and modern 
ones. To use modern scientific terminology often makes it harder to explore 
the biological ideas and their connection to monstrosity within Aristotle’s 
texts. However, I am going to maintain one hypocrisy: I will use the term 
‘species’ to refer to the Greek term eiSocg when used to refer to a specific 
group of beings of the same Form.’ 

In order to analyse the way in which Aristotle uses monstrosity within 
his biology I will focus on specific types of creatures that appear within his 
texts. The first is hybrids, a traditionally common type of monster which 
appears frequently in literary texts, but one that Aristotle generally rejects. 
The second are those which Aristotle’ refers to as tépata (terata): individ- 
ual monstrous aberrations. The third are those which are described using 
words derived from mnpdc (péros): generally entire species or groups which 
share a deformity. The final group are those creatures which are described 
as both terata and péroi at different times. Before exploring these groups 
I will examine how Aristotle’s biological texts are connected to his more 
abstract philosophical texts. 


Aristotelian Forms and monstrosity 


Before going on to examine the role of monstrosity in Aristotle’s biological 
works, it is first necessary to examine the role Form plays in Aristotle’s 
theories of biology, and particularly how this affects his ideas about the 
mechanisms of inheritance. In the Physics, Aristotle wrote that some peo- 
ple believed that the nature of a creature or object was apparent in its mate- 
rial make up (193a9-28). He argues, however, that a more accurate way 
of thinking about the nature of a creature or object is to consider its Form: 
dAAov Sé tpdrov 1 UOpEn Kai TO Eid0¢ TO KaTa TOV Adyov (‘But from another 
perspective [the nature of a thing] is its shape [orphe] and Form [eidos] 
according to its rationale [logos], 193a30-31).° That is, material cannot be 
described as constituting an object until it has taken on the shape and Form 
of that object, i.e. wood is not a bed but must take on the shape, function 
and characteristics of a bed to be considered a bed (193a34-35). 

Therefore the Jogos is the definition of what a thing is, the morphé is the 
physical shape of the thing, and the eidos, the Form, is a combination of the 
capacities and functions which allow something to conform to its defini- 
tion. Thus, Form is the essence or expression of what a particular creature 
is.” Lennox adds that the ‘integrated functional capacities’ of an organism 
are a part of that Form.'° These capacities or faculties are necessary for a 
creature to be what it is; to continue the example of the bed, a bed must 
have a suitable surface on which to lie in order to conform to the definition 
of what it is to be a bed. 
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Since a thing must take on a certain shape to possess certain character- 
istics, shape and Form are necessarily closely linked: Form is manifested 
in the parts of that thing.'! For example, Aristotle states that humans are 
the only creatures that have intelligence, and shows that they must stand 
upright in order to do so: 


dpOov EV ydp Eoti LOvov TOV Gmwv S14 TO THY MVo avtod Kai trv Ovotav 
cival Oeiav: Epyov Sé tod Se1otdtou TO voeiv Kal Ppoveiv: Todt 8’ ob Hdd10Vv 
TOAAOD tod &vwHEv ETIKEILEVOV GWUATOG TO yap Bapos SvoKivytov TolEt 
Tr didvoiav Kal tiv KoLTV atoOnot. 


[Humans] are the only creatures which stand upright, and this is 
because their nature and essence is divine. Now the business of that 
which is most divine is to think and be intelligent; and this would not 
be easy if there were a great deal of the body at the top weighing it 
down, for weight hampers the motion of the intellect and of the general 


sense. 
(PA 686a27-32) 


Thus, the Jogos of a human being includes being bipedal, and so the Form 
must allow for two legs, providing humans with a particular physical 
shape. The Form and the shape of a thing are differentiated by the fact that 
the Form is constant, but the shape can change, e.g. through growth. The 
Form is fully actualised when a thing is complete; for an animal or human 
this is adulthood. Form can therefore exist at different levels of potentiality 
and actuality. 

This manifestation of the Form in the parts and shape of the body are 
a way in which an observer might ascertain the Form of a creature. The 
Form of a certain creature will thus require certain characteristics which 
manifest in the shape, morphe, of the creature. By examining creatures of a 
particular species it is possible find out what the key characteristics of that 
species are. For example, birds have wings, and by observing this we could 
conclude that part of the Form of a bird is to be winged, and thus able to 
fly. The understanding of the characteristics of animals which runs through 
Aristotle’s biological texts, particularly the History of Animals, is part of 
this attempt to understand the nature of animals through their parts. 

Logos and Form have active roles in development in Aristotle. The need 
to actualise the final, complete Form of a creature, so that it can properly 
conform to its logos, drives the development of an animal at all stages. At 
PA 639b11-16 Aristotle states that development occurs for the sake of the 
logos: 


émel TAEtous Op@pev aitiac mepi tiv yévEeotv TryVv Puoikny, oiov trv TE ob 
EveKka Kal THv SBE 1] ApXT] Ths KIVOEWS, SLOpLoTéoV Kal TEP TOUTWY, Tota 
TpwWtn Kat Sevtépa TEPvKEV. Patvetar SE TpwWTH, tv AEyouEV EveKd Tivos: 
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Aéyos yap odTOG, dpxr} 8 6 Adyos Suotwe Ev TE Toig Kata TExVIV Kal Ev TOIC 
QUOEL OVVEOTNKOOLV. 


We see that there are many causes concerned with the formation of nat- 
ural things: there is the Cause for the sake of which the thing is formed, 
and the Cause to which the beginning of the motion is due. It is neces- 
sary regarding these causes to decide which of these two Causes stands 
first and which comes second. Clearly the first is that which we call ‘for 
the sake of something’ [the ‘Final’ Cause] since that is the logos of the 
thing, and the Jogos is always the beginning for products of Nature as 
well as for those of Art. 


This same idea of the teleological nature of development also appears in 
the Physics at 199a8-15.'* Thus the development of animals is driven by 
the need for them to reach their complete adult Form so that they conform 
to their logos. 

Not only is the Form the driving force of the development of indi- 
vidual organisms, but the replication of the Form of the species is the 
impetus behind reproduction. A Form is shared by a whole species;!% 
the identical key characteristics of all of the members of a particular 
species are indicative of the identical nature of their Form. This con- 
nection between species and Form is apparent in the vocabulary. The 
term eidos could be used to mean ‘species’ or ‘Form’, or a more general 
sense of ‘appearance’ and ‘nature’.'* This double usage of eidos for ‘spe- 
cies’ and ‘Form’ means that there can sometimes be confusion about 
how it is being used in the text.'5 Frequently this can be determined by 
context: eidos is often used in contrast to another term, for example, 
eidos (Form) is contrasted to bAn (hulé, matter) and eidos (species) is 
contrasted to yévoc (genos, a larger group of animals).'* Nevertheless, 
the overlap in the terms is evident, since animals which belong to the 
same eidos/kind, will be of the same eidos/Form. 

If all of the members of a species share identical Forms, generation can, 
as described by Lennox, be understood as the replication of a creature of 
the same Form.’ The connection of Form and reproduction can be seen at 
GA 731b28-732a1, where Aristotle explains the way that the concept of 
continuous existence drives reproduction: 


BEATIOV ... TO Eivat TOD UN} Eival Kal TO Cv Tod EN Citv,—81d tavtac tac aitiac 
yéveois Gwwv Eotiv: Emel yap dd50vatos 1 Pvoic tod to1oUtov yévous atd10¢ 
eivat, Kad’ Ov EvdEXETAL TPOTOV, KATA TOUTV EoTIV ATSLOV TO Y1YVOLEVOV. 


Being ... is better than not-being, and living than not living. These 
are the causes on account of which generation of animals takes place, 
because, since the nature of a class of this sort is unable to be eternal, 
that which comes into being is eternal in the manner that is open to it. 
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Creatures clearly cannot attain eternal existence on their own, but they 
can as a species through the replication of identical generations; it is not 
complete immortality, but the closest mortal creatures can get. This idea 
of the eternal continuity of species, and thus of their Forms, is particu- 
larly important in the role of monsters in Aristotle’s biology. Monsters are 
creatures which significantly physically deviate from normal categories. 
In cosmogonic texts we saw that the monsters blurred the boundaries 
between the divine, mortal, and animal categories; in ethnography the 
monsters transgressed the categories of humans and animals. In Aristotle 
the categories of most significance are the species, which are defined by a 
shared Form of the creatures within them and should exist eternally. So 
it is distortions of, and deviations from these species which is connected 
to ideas of monstrosity. 


The structure and hierarchy of living beings in Aristotle 


Despite his large and detailed collection of information about natural phe- 
nomena, and animals in particular, Aristotle does not provide an over- 
view of the structure of the natural world at any point in the biological 
texts. However, at various points during the course of the different texts 
he makes reference to the structure of the animal world or the hierarchy 
of living beings. The accumulation of such references and explanations 
creates a background structure, running as an undercurrent through the 
texts.'® In some of these explanations, physical abnormality is used as one 
of the differences which mark out creatures at higher or lower points in the 
structure, and so monstrosity has a significant role in some areas of this 
structure. 

In one passage, Aristotle presents all living creatures as existing on a 
spectrum between humans and plants, via quadrupeds and snakes (PA 
686a25-687a2). This spectrum is based on the position of the bodies of 
the creatures described. Humans are upright as they require this bodily 
formation to allow thinking; the heavy, earthy body of a quadruped would 
preclude this. Plants are described as having an inverse position to that of 
humans, as the part that takes in nutrients (the roots) is lowest and the part 
that lets out residue (the seeds) is highest. Quadrupeds and snakes are tran- 
sitions between these two extremes. Thus all living creatures can be placed 
at some point along this spectrum of beings, which runs from humans to 
plants.'” 

The description of this progression from humans to plants demonstrates 
that Aristotle presented all living beings as existing within a hierarchy which 
placed humans at the top. While Aristotle does not use the same spatial idi- 
oms (e.g. ‘high’ and ‘low’ etc.) which are used in modern English to describe 
the hierarchy, the human state is more divine that that of other creatures 
because the body’s form is a shape that allows thinking and intelligence. 
According to PA 686a27-32, we are the only creatures that stand upright 
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because our ‘nature and essence is divine’ (trv @vow avdtod Kai trv ovotav 
eivat Oeiav). Since the ‘most divine’ (Ge1otdétov) actions are to ‘think and be 
intelligent’ (voeiv kai ppovetv), we must have bodies that allow us to do this. 
If we had bodies that were heavier at the top, we would be prevented from 
thinking because the weight hampers our intellect. Both our bodies and the 
activities they permit demonstrate that we are at the top of the hierarchy. 
At the other end of the spectrum, in his defence of studying biological 
phenomena at PA 644b22-645a36, Aristotle argues for the importance of 
studying the short-lived creatures that exist in our everyday world, despite 
their inferior value to the divine and eternal parts of the cosmos. So it is 
possible to view the spectrum from humans to plants as a hierarchy of 
value: humans, who possess a divine quality of intelligence, are closest to 
the divine and eternal, whereas plants, which are physically opposite to 
humans, and so completely incapable of any thought or even movement, 
are furthest from the divine and eternal. The values within the hierarchy 
are evident from Aristotle’s use of vocabulary: while he does not use ‘high’ 
or ‘low’, he describes the divine and eternal things as tiyiac (‘valued’ or 
‘honourable’, 644a24-25), and when discussing the relevance of animals to 
study he states that he will leave out ‘neither the less valued/honourable nor 
the more valued/honourable’ (urjte atipdtepov rite tipiwtepov, 645a6-7). 
Thus, despite the difference between Greek and English idiom, he is clearly 
placing certain creatures at higher or lower places within the hierarchy. 
The hierarchical structure of the progression from humans to plants in 
Aristotle is a similar progression which appears at the end of Plato’s Timaeus. 
In this text, Timaeus provides a system of reasoning for the way in which 
men come to be women and animals in subsequent lives.”° Here Plato is not 
constructing a serious biological theory but producing what Sedley describes 
as ‘a light-hearted ... aetiological fable’, and so the punishments for moral 
inadequacies are humorously appropriate for the failings that caused them.?! 
The animals are thus picked to physically evoke the internal failings of 
these people. This spectrum of reincarnations and punishments for failings 
in a man’s previous life is similar to Aristotle’s account of the relationship 
between a creature’s nature and the physique of their body. In particular, the 
ordering of the progression from humans to legless animals is very similar 
in both texts. However, while Aristotle’s account indicates the supremacy of 
humans over animals, it is not strongly infused with a moral ethos. In con- 
trast, in Plato, Timaeus’ description clearly shows the change from human to 
animal in a later life to be a punishment. In Aristotle, although humans are 
higher in this hierarchy, it is not because animals have failings, or had them 
in past lives, but because humans are closer to the gods by their natures. 
Neither humans nor animals are depicted as having agency in this structure. 
This is in part a result of the fact that, in contrast to Plato, Aristotle is not 
showing men changing into women or animals, just the relative positions of 
living creatures in the natural hierarchy. Aristotle represents people as better 
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than animals because they have the capacity for true intelligence; the lack 
of intelligence of animals is not a result of their moral failings, but simply 
because they are not equipped with this faculty. 

Other, briefer, references to the relative values of particular creatures 
flesh out the natural structure. For example, Aristotle marks out a hier- 
archical difference between adults and children by describing children 
as dwarves.”* He specifies that ‘by “dwarf-like” I mean to denote that 
which is big at the top and small where the weight is supported and where 
locomotion is effected’ (vav@Sec yap éottv ov TO uev &vw pEéya, TO Sé Mgpov 
TO Papo Kal neCebov uikpdv, PA 686b4—5). After stating that infants’ ina- 
bility to walk is a consequence of their proportions, Aristotle argues that 
‘all children are dwarves’ (vévo1 ydp eiot ta nadia mavta, PA 686b11). 
Similarly, Aristotle describes all animals as dwarves because they do not 
match human proportions (PA 686b3). He also says ‘The whole group of 
birds and fishes are dwarf-like; indeed, so is every creature with blood 
in it, as I have said’ (Zot1 5é kai 10 THV Opvibwv Kal TO TOV ix8UWV yévosG 
Kai N&V TO Evalpov, Womep eipntat, vav@dec, PA 686b21-23). Thus, as in 
the description of the spectrum of humans and plants, the design of the 
human body (especially the adult male) is used as evidence of superiority. 
All other types of bodies are measured against this ideal and deemed to 
be lacking in comparison. 

In addition to these passages, there are also two others that use physical 
differences to determine the position of particular creatures in the natural 
hierarchy. In both of them, Aristotle uses monstrosity as the differentiating 
factor, just as he used dwarfism in the previous example. In one passage, 
which will be discussed a greater length in the following section on ter- 
ata, Aristotle describes a spectrum of children ranging from the ideal child 
which looks like its parents, to those that are so unlike their parents, or 
even humans in general, that they appear to be monstrosities. As will be 
seen below, offspring which deviate in such a way from the appearance 
of their parents and species are deemed to be monstrous because they are 
deviating from the Form of their species, and so pose a threat to the eter- 
nal and identical replication of that species. Not only does this spectrum 
reinforce the idea of fixed species, but it creates a hierarchy of value of 
children based on their appearance and how closely this matches that of 
their parents. 

Shortly after the description of this spectrum, Aristotle states that the 
first deviation towards monstrosity, and away from identical appearance 
to the parents, occurs when a female is formed instead of a male, as the 
normal state of nature is for a child identical to its father to be produced: 
ta 8’ ovGevi THV ouyyevav Spws 8 dvOpanw yé TW... &pxn SE MPWTN TO OAV 
ytyveo8at kai py &ppev (‘anyone who does not take after their parents is 
really in a way a monstrosity ... The first beginning of this deviation is 
when a female is formed instead of a male’, GA 767b4-8).2? However, 
this deviation occurs both because the existence of males and females is 
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necessary for procreation and because the semen sometimes does not mas- 
ter the female matter (767b8-11). The description of women as one step 
towards monstrosity again creates another spectrum of beings. In this case 
men are at one end and monsters at the other; women exist in this spec- 
trum, near the end inhabited by men. Thus women are placed in a lower 
position in the hierarchy of the natural world than men. This is reinforced 
by the reference to the female state as being like a deformity: td yap OfAU 
wonep KppEv Eotl Nennpwyevov (‘the female is as it were a deformed male’, 
GA 737a27-28). In Aristotle’s depiction of nature, not only are humans 
above other animals, but within species, males are perceived to be of more 
value than females. 

while he does not state it explicitly, through the creation of overlapping 
spectra and comparisons, Aristotle depicts a hierarchy of nature through- 
out his biological works. In this he places human, adult males at the top, 
with women and children immediately below them. Further down again 
in the sequence are animals, which appear in the human-plant spectrum. 
Offspring in all species are ranked according to their similarity to their par- 
ents. Thus creatures which are terata are not just anomalies that Aristotle 
acknowledges in his texts. Instead, the abnormality of these creatures helps 
in the construction of the hierarchy of nature. 


Hybrids 


One of the main differences between Aristotle’s concept of monstrosity 
and those depicted in the previous chapters is his near complete rejection 
of hybrids. Such creatures are the most common type of monster in cos- 
mogonic literature and, although less frequent, are still well represented in 
ethnographic texts. Aristotle, however, explicitly rejects the vast majority 
of interspecies hybrids on the basis of incompatible gestational periods: 


ét1 8” Eotiv ddbvatov ytyvecba1 tépacs to1odtov, Etepov Ev EtEPW Cov, 
dnAodorv ot xpdvot THs KUTGEWS TOAD Sia@pepovtes avOpwrov Kal mpoBdtov 
Kal KUVOG Kal Bods ddvvatov 8 Exaotov yevéoOat pn KATA TOUS oiKEtoUG 
XpOvous. 


It is however impossible for a monstrosity of this type to be formed 
(i.e., one animal within another), as is shown by the gestation-period 
of man, sheep, dog, and ox, which are widely different, and none of 
these animals can possibly be formed except in its own proper period. 

(GA 769b22-25) 


Aristotle further denies the validity of stories of humans or animals with 
the heads or bodies of other species by stating that such examples only 
appear to be hybrids (GA 769b17-18). The type of hybrids that are typ- 
ically associated with mythological narratives, in which body parts from 
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different species appear to be pieced together to form a whole creature, are 
rejected entirely. 

Aristotle does, however, accept the existence of some types of hybrids. At 
GA 746a29-34 he describes the sort of animals that can produce hybrids: 
those that are ‘closely allied in their nature, and are not very different in spe- 
cies’ (obveyyus trv pvot Exovolv ovkK ddia@dpois dé tH Etd5eE1). He cites simi- 
larity in their size and their gestational periods as indicators of this. This is 
generally an infrequently occurring phenomenon, but is seen ‘among dogs, 
foxes, wolves’ (émi kuv@v Kal dAwnéxwv Kai AUKWV). Mules are an obvious 
example of this kind of interspecies hybrid which can occur in cases of 
similar size, nature, and gestation. Aristotle explains that horses and don- 
keys are able to produce offspring together because they share the same 
gestational period of one year (GA 748a30-31). Indeed, he notes that the 
mule is not unusual in its hybridity, but in its infertility (GA 746b12-15), 
which is caused by the predisposition towards infertility on the part of both 
horses and donkeys (GA 748b7-8). Other hybrid species which Aristotle 
mentions include the Indian dog, which at GA 746a34-35 he describes as 
the offspring of a dog and a dog-like wild animal (éx Onptov t1vdg kvvwdous 
yevv@vtat kai Kvv6c), but at HA 607a3-6 as the mixture of a tiger and a 
dog.*4 Similar, but less exotic mixes are also recorded: the mixing of wolves 
and dogs in Cyrene, and Laconian hounds produced from the pairing of 
foxes and dogs (HA 607a2-3). 

The reason that Aristotle believes that, in the majority of cases, hybrids 
cannot exist, and why gestational periods cannot be combined to allow 
them to be produced, might be understood from Aristotle’s ideas about 
Forms. If the Form of a creature dictates not only its final shape, but also 
its development at all stages of its life in order to reach that final shape, 
then its Form must dictate the gestational period to be that which is most 
suitable for the development of that particular creature. Therefore, in a 
hybrid foetus there would be two Forms competing for the different ges- 
tational periods that would provide the optimal development for that half 
of the creature. Although Aristotle provides no explanation of the exact 
mechanism by which animals with almost identical Forms can interbreed, 
the hybrids produced by the combinations of dogs, foxes, and wolves or 
horses and donkeys can occur because the similarity of their Forms mean 
that an identical, or nearly identical, gestational period is required for these 
species. They are therefore able to interbreed and produce a mixed Form 
for the offspring because of the closeness of the Forms of the parents and 
therefore the processes required by the Forms. The similarity of the Forms 
of the species that have the capacity to interbreed is evident from the sim- 
ilarity of their outward physical appearance. It also indicates that, while 
animals reproduce to create the eternal nature of their species, these species 
are not absolute. There is the potential for them to fray at the edges. 

Despite his rejection of mythological hybrids, owing to their combin- 
ing portions of different species which would not be able to interbreed, 
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Aristotle does mention the martichoras in the History of Animals 
(501a25—b1), a creature which combines elements from a lion, a human, 
and a scorpion (discussed above in Chapter Four). In his discussion of 
teeth Aristotle refers to Ctesias’ description of the martichoras because it 
mentions the monster having three rows of teeth. While there is no explicit 
denial of Ctesias’ account, the tone is sceptical: Aristotle introduces the 
martichoras with the words got1 5€ t1, ei Set miotedoa Ktnota (‘There is, 
however, one such, if we are to believe Ctesias’, 501a25). Aristotle is also 
careful to describe the elements that would seem to belong to different 
creatures as ‘resembling’ parts of those animals: its face is dvOpwnoeldéc 
(‘human in appearance’, 501a29) and its tail is Gyotav tf tod oxopniov 
(‘like that of a land-scorpion’, 501a30-31). He therefore makes it clear 
that the description of the martichoras is not his own, that he does not 
necessarily believe that this creature exits, and that, if it does, it simply 
appears to be a hybrid. The martichoras is included at the end of a list of 
creatures with various different types of teeth (501a8-24); between this 
list and the description of the martichoras Aristotle states that ‘No ani- 
mal of these classes has double rows of teeth’ (d1otofyouc dé dd6vtac obdév 
EXEL TOUTWV TOV yevOv, 501a24—-25). The martichoras, then, is included 
to provide a possible counter example to this rule. Its inclusion makes it 
seem as if Aristotle has a full range of information on the topic of teeth, 
and thus bolsters Aristotle’s image as a thorough and rigorous investigator 
of natural phenomena. The scepticism he displays and the framing of the 
reference indicates that the martichoras should not be taken as a serious 
threat to the rule that no creature has two or more rows of teeth, or to 
undermine his argument against the existence of hybrids. 

From these examples it is possible to see that in Aristotle’s biology hybrids 
are nothing to do with the creatures of myth, but purely creatures of the 
real world. He not only rejects the types of hybrids associated with myth— 
those composed of multiple types of different animals—but also lays out 
the biological rules to explain the types that can exist. While his biolog- 
ical theories accounts for the ways in which hybrids can work in the nat- 
ural world, this explanation of hybrids also illuminates how his theory of 
Form works by demonstrating the boundaries of Forms and the instances 
in which they can overlap or blur. 


Terata 


In the previous chapters the vocabulary used to refer to or describe mon- 
sters in cosmogonic and ethnographic texts was broad and inconsistent. 
Monstrous creatures could be described as tépac (teras), néhwp (pelodr), 
both of which can be translated as ‘monster’, or simply detvéc (deinos, ‘ter- 
rible’) or Qabpa (thauma, ‘wonder’). In contrast, in the Aristotelian corpus 
the term teras is consistently used to indicate a monstrosity.”> Rather than 
referring to hybrids or creatures that are fantastically large or small, teras 
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is used most often in Aristotle to signify creatures which physically differ 
from their family and their species. The negative association of children 
who are not similar to their parents is a familiar one that predates Aristotle. 
It appears in Hesiod’s Works and Days as one of the societal failings that 
symbolises the Age of Iron (182). Plato’s Critias also includes a version of 
this narrative: the accumulation of wealth by the inhabitants of Atlantis led 
to their moral decline, which in turn caused a physical decline (121a—b). 
Both of these examples show a clear correspondence between the progres- 
sion of generations and the progression of moral and physical characteris- 
tics. Aristotle, however, only refers to the change between one generation 
and the next, not multiple successive generations. Additionally, he repre- 
sents the generational decline in purely physical terms. So whilst Aristotle’s 
use of teras might seem superficially simply to replicate this theme of gen- 
erational decline, it is, in fact, quite distinct. Instead of portraying a narra- 
tive over a long period, Aristotle is focusing in specific, individual cases of 
procreation. 

The extent to which a creature had to deviate from its parents to be 
considered monstrous could, according to Aristotle, be as small as the dis- 
placement or unusual formation of internal organs. For example, Aristotle 
mentions the placement of the spleen on the left side of the body and the 
liver on the right is the expected arrangement at both HA 496b16-19 and 
507a19-24, but in the case of ‘monstrosities’ (tepatwd5ac, HA 496b20; 
tépata, 507a24) this arrangement can be reversed. He also refers to sheep 
which have an excessively large or missing gall bladders in the same way (PA 
676b35-a2). Such small aberrations can be incorporated into Aristotle’s 
idea of monstrosity because he depicts monstrosity as part of a spectrum. 
This is made clear in the Generation of Animals where Aristotle describes 
the way in which children are likely to resemble their parents and extended 
family: 


TO HEV EO1KOTa yiyveoBat ToIs TEKVWOaL TH SE PT] EOKSTA, Ka TA WEV TATPL 
ta dé PNTpl Katd te SAOV TO OHpa Kai KATA POptov Ekaotov, Kai WaAAOV 
avTOIC fH TOIS Mpoydvotc, Kal TOUTOIC fH TOIS TUXOUGL, Kal Ta EV KppEVa 
HGAAOV TH ratpi ta Se OnjAEa TH pntpt, ta 8 ovSEvi TOV ovyyevOv Suwe 8’ 
avOpwrw YE Trv1, Ta 8’ OVS’ AvVOpaNw THv id€av GAN dn tépatt. Kal yap o 
Ht EoiKas toic yovebow Tidy tpdnov tiva tEpac Eotiv: mapeKBEbnke yap 1 
Vol Ev TOUTOLC Ek TOU yEvous TPOTOV TIva. 


Some offspring take after their parents and some do not; some after 
their father, some after their mother, both in respect of the body as a 
whole and in respect of each of its parts, and they take after their par- 
ents more than after their earlier ancestors, and after their ancestors 
more than after random people. Males take after their father more 
than their mother, females more after their mother. Some take after 
none of their kindred, although they still take after some human being; 
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others do not have the appearance of a human being, but that of a 
monstrosity. For anyone who does not take after their parents is really 
in a way a monstrosity, since in these cases Nature has in a way strayed 
from the generic type. 

(767a36—-b7) 


The clause kai yap 6 pr Eo1Kws toi yovedou dn tpdmov tiva tépac Eotiv 
(‘anyone who does not take after their parents is really in a way a mon- 
strosity’) indicates that any type of deviation from the physical appearance 
of the parents could be considered a monstrosity. Therefore animals with 
defects such as unusually positioned spleens or overlarge gall bladders are 
monstrous, but only to a small degree. 

This passage seems to link monstrosity entirely to the appearance of off- 
spring in relation to their parents, for example through the combined use 
of go1xdta (eoikota, ‘appear like’) and idSéav (idean, ‘appearance’/‘Form’). 
Admittedly, the phrase ta 8’ 008’ dvOparw trv i8éav GAN Hd tEpati (‘others 
do not have the appearance of a human being, but that of a monstrosity’) 
is ambiguous, as idea can be used as a synonym of eidos (‘Form’), in philo- 
sophical contexts.*° However, the repeated use of eoikota places the word 
idean in the context of a discussion of physical appearance. Nevertheless, as 
noted above, the shape, morphe, of a creature is interlinked with its Form. 
So even if the reference here is to the outward appearance, the changes in 
the appearance relative to the parents are potentially indicative of a change 
in Form. As can be seen from the passage above, a certain amount of devia- 
tion from the appearance of the parents is tolerable: theoretically, any child 
that differs from its parents is monstrous, but as long as the child possesses 
the characteristics that make them recognisably human, this is not really 
problematic. 

Other, larger changes could be more difficult. As noted above, Aristotle 
regards the ability to think as a defining human characteristic, and to pos- 
sess this faculty humans must be able to stand upright to prevent the weight 
of the body inhibiting thought (PA 686a27—32). Therefore if a human child 
did not possess a body sufficiently close to that of their parents, they would 
no longer have a body that would allow them to possess the intelligence 
which defines them as human. They would therefore not only not possess 
the idea the ‘appearance’, of a human, but they would also no longer pos- 
sess the idea, the ‘Form’ of a human. Thus, if by some accident in genera- 
tion, a child was born lacking characteristics that allowed them to properly 
engage in human activities, then they would be monstrous because they 
would no longer be part of their species. 

In addition to providing the theory of what leads to monstrosity in the 
Generation of Animals, Aristotle gives examples of terata in the History 
of Animals. In addition to children who do not resemble their parents, 
Aristotle uses the term teras to refer the smaller yolk in a double egg (HA 
562b1-2), the birth of two mules to a mare (HA 567a2-3), animals that 
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reach sexual maturity at the incorrect time (HA 544b19-22, 575b13-14), 
male birds which have egg-like growths inside them (HA 559b16-20), and 
some unspecified types of abnormal births (HA 584b9).?’ All of these mon- 
strosities are connected to reproduction and reproductive capacity: they are 
all cases in which creatures both do not adhere to the norm of their species 
and cannot properly reproduce it. The inability to replicate members of the 
same species demonstrates that these animals are useless in assisting the 
species to perpetuate itself eternally. It is therefore these creatures’ failure 
to assist in the perpetuation of the Form to which they belong, or should 
belong, that renders them monstrous. 

As can be seen from both the theoretical explanation of monstrosity and 
the particular examples Aristotle of monsters that provides, terata are crea- 
tures which fall outside the boundaries of their species and their Form. 
Monsters in Aristotle therefore function in a very similar way to those in 
other genres examined in the previous chapters by transgressing the bound- 
aries of normal categories. However, the monsters in these biological texts 
seem less physically striking and dramatic than those discussed in previous 
chapters. This is a result of the fact that the monstrous creatures in Aristotle 
are less fantastical, as they are based, mainly, in observable occurrences; 
many of these monsters are real. However, it is also a result of the nature 
of the boundary they are transgressing. The monsters in cosmogony often 
broke the boundaries of categories such as mortal/divine or human/animal. 
These are very large categories, from which large deviations must be made 
to be recognisable. Conversely, in Aristotle the categories from which the 
monsters are diverging are small: their species. Thus only small changes 
are needed in their physical make up for them to become monstrous. The 
monsters in biology are thus significantly more prosaic than those in cos- 
mogony and ethnography. 


Causes of monstrosity 


In addition to defining monstrosity, Aristotle provides explanations of how 
he thought monstrous offspring could be produced. Aristotle argued that 
monsters come about when a creature fails to reach its ideal final shape. 
Some deviations from the ideal, i.e. the adult male, are necessary: women 
and female animals must exist for the continuation of their species. Others 
are temporary: children outgrow their imperfect shapes when they become 
adults (or in the case of girls, they outgrow a more imperfect shape for 
a less imperfect one). Other deviations from the Form of the species are 
permanent. 

Aristotle states that physical features do not come about by chance and 
just happen to be useful in their roles. At PA 640a19-26 he argues that 
Empedocles was wrong in saying that a creature’s characteristics came 
about through accidents in their formation; if this were the case there would 
be no consistency of species, no creatures would look like their parents, and 
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so, according to Aristotle’s definition, all creatures would be monstrous. 
Instead, Aristotle argues that, since reproduction comes about in order to 
produce a new adult member of a species, the natural phenomena which 
make up that process are all of the sake of that end (PA 640b1-4). He dis- 
cusses this in more detail in Physics when comparing natural phenomena 
with the processes by which artisans produce objects: 


Et1 Ev Gooicg TEAOG Eotl Tl, TOUTOU EVEKA TIPATTETAL TO TPSTEPOV Kal TO 
epeciis... tpattetar o’ Evexd tou-Kai nEMvuKEV Mpa EveKd Tov. 


Further, in anything where there is an end [to be achieved], the earlier 
and successive stages of the operation are performed for the purpose 
of realizing that end... Actions are performed for the sake of [the end], 
natural production is also for the sake of [the end]. (Phys. 199a8-12) 


If one of the stages in this development fails, then a monstrosity can be pro- 
duced. So, the stages of development that that lie behind the production of 
monstrous creatures are the same as those which produce perfect offspring, 
but are not successfully realised. Aristotle makes this clear in the following 
section in which he uses the comparison with art. The aim of an artist (a 
successful piece of art) is the same whether the work succeeds or fails. In 
the same way, the aim of reproduction (a child with a perfectly manifested 
Form) is the same whether it succeeds or fails. The cause of the failure is 
therefore in the process, not the aim (Phys. 199B1-4). Thus, mistakes in 
nature, which cause monsters, occur when the potential and ideal Form of 
a creature is not reached. 

The creation of monsters, then, takes place in the transmission of char- 
acteristics from parents to their children. It appears at GA 766b12-14 that 
characteristics and Form are provided only by the father and only the mat- 
ter is provided by the mother: 


diapéeper SE TO tod &ppevoc onEpya Gti ExEr Apyryv Ev EAVT Toravtnv otav 
kiveiv tka Ev TH Cowt Kai Sianétter trv eoxatnyv tpogry, to S€ tod 
OrjAEos VAN Ldvov. 


The semen of the male, however, exhibits a difference, inasmuch as the 
male possess in itself a principle of such a kind as to set up movement tin 
the animal as wellt and thoroughly to concoct the ultimate nourishment, 
whereas the female’s semen [menstrual fluid] contains material only. 


However, if all physical and non-physical attributes were transmitted to the 
child by the Form which the male parent provides, and none were transmit- 
ted in the matter provided by the mother, then no resemblance would be 
possible between the mother and her children. This would not make sense 
within Aristotle’s argument that children usually resemble the parent of the 
same sex (GA 767a36-b7). 
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It would also contradict the story of the woman from Elis and her grand- 
child that Aristotle tells very briefly at GA 722a8-11: 


dr0515da01 yap 51a TOAADV yevedv ai duordtntes, oiov Kai év "HAS H TH 
AiOftom ovyyevopevry ov yap 1 Ovydtnp EyevEeto aAN 6 Ex tavtn¢ AiPtow. 


Resemblances of this sort recur after many generations, such as in the 
case of the woman at Elis who had intercourse with a man who was 
black; her daughter was not black, but that daughter’s son was. 


This anecdote demonstrates that the mother must be able to pass on some 
physical traits on to her offspring, since the child must have inherited his 
skin colour from his mother’s side, but it does not necessarily undermine 
Aristotle’s differentiation of the parents’ roles in providing Form and mat- 
ter. If the father does provide the Form and the mother the matter, but both 
can pass on resemblances, Form cannot convey all of these characteristics. 

In addition to parents providing Form and matter for the creation off- 
spring in the process of generation, they also provide kineseis (‘move- 
ments’) which determine whether the characteristic of the father or mother 
(or other ancestor) is dominant in respect of a particular part of the body 
(GA 767b35-768a1). These movements, the kineseis, are derived from 
the parents’ dunameis (‘capacities’). The reproductive fluids also have the 
capacity to convey the characteristics of previous generations since the 
kineseis in these fluids may have been influenced by the dunameis ‘even 
from those of earlier ancestors’ (5€ Kai tHv Mpoyévwv). So each of the char- 
acteristics and parts of a human or animal is associated with a ‘move- 
ment’ (kinesis) by which the characteristic is potentially transferred to 
the offspring. A child is most likely to inherit such characteristics from 
their parents, but can acquire them from grandparents or other ances- 
tors. Thus, according to Aristotle, while the father’s semen can begin the 
process of generation like a catalyst and the mother’s semen (menstrual 
blood) provides the matter from which the offspring is formed, it is the 
kineseis within both of these fluids that the characteristics of the child 
is determined. Gelber posits that some characteristics are a result of the 
Form passed on by the father (e.g. humans having hair), but others are 
influenced by variations in the process of reproduction (e.g. the thickness 
of the hair).28 Some characteristics are required to be recognisably part 
of the species, but their qualities can vary. She argues that these qualities 
are derived from the kineseis which are provided through the reproductive 
fluids of both parents.?? In an ideal situation, the male kineseis will shape 
the relevant characteristic: ebmémtov uev yap ovens Tig MEPITTWOEWS ev TOIC 
KOTOUNVIOLS Tig OTEPHATIKi|s KAO’ aUTI]V ToI|oEL THY HOpEry N TOD dppEvoc 
Kivyots (‘If the seminal residue in the menstrual fluid is well-concocted, 
the movement [kinesis] derived from the male will make the shape after its 
own pattern’, GA 767b15). This will result in a male child that resembles 
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his father rather than his mother. Whenever the male kinesis fails to shape 
a particular element, the child is ‘deficient’ (EAAewiv, GA 767b23) in that 
respect. 

Aristotle explains in the Generation of Animals how the kineseis which 
provide specific features become dominant and so determine the appear- 
ance of the child through a process in which a kinesis can swap (uetabdAAet, 
metaballei) and relapse (Aveta, Iuetai). The structure of this process is 
clear in these two sections: 


Kpatijoav péev ovv cic abtd cye1, kpatnOev 8 cic Tobvavtiov pEtaBaAAEl H 
cic pOopav. Evavtiov dé TH &ppEvi TO BFAD 


If «the male semen gains the mastery, it brings «the materiab over to 
itself; but if it gets mastered, it swaps either into its opposite or else into 
extinction. And the opposite of the male is the female. 

(GA 766b15-16)?° 


petaBaAAer pév obv e&iotduevov mpdc ta dvtiKetpeva, AVovtar SE ai 
Kivyoeic ai Snpoupyovoar Eic tac EyyUc, oiov fH TOO yevv@vtoc &v AvOF 
kivyots EAaxtotyn Siapopa petabatver cic tv tob matpdc, devtEpov 8 Eic 
TI}V Tob ndnnou: Kal todtov 41) tov tpdroVv [kal Eni THV dppEvwv] Kal Eri 
Tov OnrEerwv 1H THs yevvwons Eis TH THs UNtpds, éav Sé nN Ei TAUTNV EiC 
TI Tis THONG ONotws SE Kai Eni THV GvwbeEv. 


Now when it [the kinesis] departs from type, it swaps into its opposites; 
but when the movements which are fashioning [the offspring] relapse, 
they relapse to that which is nearest, so that if the kineseis of the father 
relapse they change by the smallest amount, into that his [the father’s] 
father, and second into that of his grandfather. And in this way too 
[not only on the male side] but also on the female the movement of the 
female parent shifts over to that of her mother, and if not that, then to 


her grandmother; and so on with the more remote ancestors. 
(GA 768a14-21) 


Thus the characteristics which a child inherits can come from either their 
father or their mother, and from the ancestors on both sides of their family, 
through kineseis which swap or relapse depending on the natures of the 
parents and external influences on the conception. 

In the case of the woman from Elis, then, when she had her daughter, 
her kinesis connected to skin colour determined the colour of the child’s 
skin. So the kinesis of the father related to this characteristic was overcome 
by that of the mother, and so swapped to her kinesis. However, in the case 
of her grandson it is more complicated. The kinesis of his father would 
have been the first choice. Since his skin colour is not mentioned, it can be 
assumed that the father was not considered notable by Aristotle and there- 
fore was not black. Therefore, the grandson of the woman from Elis must 
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have inherited his skin colour from his maternal grandfather. His father’s 
kinesis for this attribute must have failed to gain mastery, and so swapped 
into that from the mother’s side. Her kinesis was not strong enough, and 
so lapsed into that of one of her ancestors. Since Aristotle indicates that 
women’s kineseis lapse into that of their female relatives, the kinesis for 
skin colour must have lapsed into that of her grandmother, then swapped 
into that of her grandfather. This very brief story therefore indicates that 
characteristics could be inherited from parents of both sexes, even though 
only the father provided the Form. 

All of these passages explaining the mechanisms of inheritance (excluding 
the story of the woman from Elis) occur in close proximity to the description 
of the spectrum of ideal to monstrous offspring (767a36-b7). These passages 
on the kineseis and dunameis act as the practical explanation for how the 
spectrum occurs. The similarities and connections between these parts of 
the text can be seen in way they are structured. Both the section explaining 
the fact that there is a kinesis for each part of the body (767b15-23) and the 
section explaining that kineseis are derived from the parents (768a16-20) 
show characteristics coming first from parents, then grandparents, and 
finally more distant relatives. All three passages also argue that the child will 
initially gain characteristics from the parent of the same sex. In both these 
respects these passages mirror the patterns in the spectrum of the appearance 
of offspring, which concludes with ‘monstrous’ offspring that minimally 
resemble their progenitors (GA 767a36-b7). So these passages explain how 
children might, or might not, appear like their parents, and how through the 
swapping and relapsing of kineseis, the difference in appearance might be so 
great that they are no longer recognisably part of the same species. 

Both parents have the ability to pass on characteristics to their children. 
The process of swapping and relapsing by which this occurs is a possible 
location for the mistakes which could lead to a monstrous child being born. 
Whether such swapping or relapsing occurs is determined by the parents 
and by outside influences. For example, the bodily heat and fluidity of the 
parents, characteristics which are determined by their age, influence the 
sex of the offspring (GA 766b29-34). Parents that are too young or too old 
lack the heat to produce male offspring, and parents that are ‘more fluid 
and woman-like in their bodies’ (bypétepa tHv owudtwv Kal yUVaTKIKWTEpA) 
produce reproductive fluids that are too damp to produce males. The lack of 
heat or dampness in these cases means that the process by which these fluids 
are concocted/set and produce offspring cannot be performed properly.*! 
Additionally, the specific combination of two particular parents might also 
predispose them to produce a child of a particular sex (HA 585b10-14). 
This would occur as the result of a consistent dynamic between the parents’ 
kineseis where either the father’s or the mother’s kinesis for the sex of the 
child consistently overpowered that of the other parent. 

Temperature is not only a contributing factor in relation to the bod- 
ies of the parents. The temperature of the location in which children are 
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conceived and born also influences the chance that they will be monstrous: 
according to Aristotle, places with a hot climate have a higher prevalence 
of monstrous children (GA 770a33-35), and women in Egypt are more 
likely to have multiple children in a single birth owing to the climate (HA 
584b29-33). Aristotle also states that the direction of the wind at the time 
of conception could influence the birth: when the wind is from the north 
the child is more likely to be male than if the wind is from the south, as ani- 
mals’ bodies are more fluid when the wind is from the south (GA 766b34- 
767a1). In animals, the frequency with which a particular species produces 
offspring influences the likelihood that they will produce monsters. For 
example, birds often produce monsters because of their prolific production 
of offspring (GA 770a7—23). Therefore the way in which one set of kineseis 
win out over another is influenced by external factors as well as the natures 
of the parents. These external factors could cause the process of generation 
to deviate from the ideal course, causing the production of female children, 
abnormally formed offspring, and even monsters. 

In one case the birth of a child with a particular type of deformity is 
clearly attributable to the mother. At HA 585a26-28 Aristotle states that 
a child can be born without nails if the mother consumes too much salt 
(presumably during the pregnancy). Since any child that differs from the 
appearance of their parent is a monster, and the mother is not described as 
lacking nails (and so can be assumed to possess them) such a child could 
be considered a minor monstrosity. In this case the excessive consumption 
of salt would seem to be preventing the kinesis which influence the forma- 
tion of nails from either parents from properly being actualised; instead 
the kinesis relating to the production of nails must have relapsed to the 
point of no longer resembling normal human attributes. The production of 
a monstrosity in this case is the fault of the mother, and so the birth of the 
monstrous child is not purely the result of accidents in nature. However, 
this is a unique case in Aristotle; usually such monstrous attributes are the 
result of accidents in development.** 

As can be seen from these examples, ideas about monstrosity are impor- 
tant in Aristotle’s explanation of the nature of the process of procreation. 
Terata are not a break in the functioning of nature, rather they are an 
indication of a failure during some part of this process. In contrast to the 
hybrids found in mythological narratives, terata are not a merging of two 
or more types of being, but a single type of human or animal which has not 
properly manifested according to the ideal version of their Form. 


Terata and cosmology 


As was explored in the Introduction, the terms used for monsters in antiq- 
uity, particularly teras and monstrum, connected these creatures with 
signs or messages from the divine. However, in Aristotle’s texts the gods 
are absent from the possible causes of monstrosity and monsters are not 
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described at any point as divine signs. The lack of a clear divine connection 
to monsters in Aristotle’s texts might seem to indicate a lack of cosmolog- 
ical significance in the birth of monstrous offspring; however, this is not 
entirely the case. 

The lack of divine involvement in Aristotle’s theories of biology excludes 
the punishment of the parents or community as a cause in the produc- 
tion of monstrous offspring. In some instances in antiquity the birth of 
a child which was deemed monstrous could be perceived as a condemna- 
tion of the parents or community to which it was born.*? However, since, 
in Aristotle, the gods are not the cause of monsters, monstrous offspring 
cannot be understood as a message of punishment or condemnation. In 
general, Aristotle describes the production of monstrous offspring as an 
accidental occurrence: 


to dé TEpac OK AvayKatov Tpdc TrV EveKd Tov Kal Tr TOD TEAOUG aitiav, 
bAAd Kata ovuPeBnKds dvayKatov, émel trv y’ apxnv Evted0ev dei 
AapBdaverv. 


A monstrosity is not necessary so far as the purposive or final cause is 
concerned, yet per accidens they are necessary, since we must take it 
that their origin at any rate is located here. 

(GA 767b13-15) 


It may seem counterintuitive to refer to a necessary accident. However, at 
PA 642a32-35, Aristotle explains that there are two types of necessity. 
The first type is that which is connected to the final cause, i.e. the neces- 
sity of something happening in order for the final form of a creature to be 
achieved. The second is described as follows: 1 8’ &véyxn oté pév onuatvel ... 
Sti Zotiv oUtws EXovta Kal mepuKdta (“Necessity means sometimes ... that 
things are as they are owing to their very nature’). Thus monstrous births 
are incidentally or accidentally necessary, as they occur because this is 
the way the process works; such monsters therefore do not occur because 
someone is at fault. 

A significant reason for Aristotle’s description of creatures that deviate 
from their parents and species as terata is the result of the effect of the birth 
of these creatures on the continuity of the species. If, as Pellegrin notes, in 
Aristotle the Form of a species exists within the members of a species and 
is transmissible between generations, then the distortion of individuals in 
turn distorts the Form of the species.** For the species to remain eternal 
it is necessary for the parents to pass down to their offspring consistently 
similar features in each generation. If the features were to change in more 
than minor ways, this would indicate a change in the Form of that spe- 
cies. Reproduction would therefore not provide the closest possible option 
to immortality for a mortal species, as it is characterised at GA 731b28- 
732a1. The birth of monstrous offspring to normal parents undermines the 
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eternal nature of the species. Since the eternal repetition of species is an 
attempt to replicate through numbers the singular eternity of more divine 
elements of the cosmos, monsters undermine this drive towards the divine 
by mortal creatures. 

The connection between monstrous creatures and the divine in Aristotle 
occurs not only in his own theories, but also by contemporary cultural 
practices which appear to have influenced his observations. Some animals, 
particularly sheep, are described as monstrous because of abnormalities 
of their internal organs (e.g. HA 496b16-19, 507a19-24, PA 676b35-a3). 
The knowledge of the shape and location of these animals’ internal organs 
is likely to be linked to their use in sacrificial ritual and the divinatory 
practice of examining the internal organs, particularly the liver, during the 
ritual.*° Although there is little extant literature dealing with the methods 
of sacrifice and extispicy in Greece, literary references provide most of the 
evidence of familiarity with the practice. 

The link between extispicy and the observation of monstrous internal 
organs seems very likely given that the most commonly sacrificed animals 
are those that are mentioned by Aristotle as having deformed internal 
organs. The link is made explicitly in one passage, where Aristotle, while 
discussing the abnormality of particular local breeds of sheep, uses sheep 
as the example in which abnormal internal organs indicate monstrosity: 


tO 8’ Hap Kai Wo WEV emi TO TOAD Kai ev Toic MAEiotoIS OK EXEL XOATY, 
én’ évioic Sé éneott. ... cupPatver 5é todto Kai év toic iepetors, olov év EV 
TONW TLV THC Ev EdPota XaAxidiKijc ovK Exer ta MPSPata XoAry, Ev bE NdEw 
Td&vta oxEedov Ta tetpdroda tooavtyv Wot’ ExMANttesBar tovs BVovtac 
tov E~vwv, oiopeévouc abtav {Siov Eivat Td oNUEIoV GAN od Pot abto@v 
eival TAUTHV. 


Also, the liver in general and in most animals does not have any bile, 
but in some cases it is present. ... This also occurs in sacrificial vic- 
tims. For example, in a certain part of Euboean Chalcis, the sheep do 
not have any bile, whereas in Naxos nearly all the quadrupeds have 
so much that foreigners offering sacrifices believe that it is some sign 
meant for them individually, rather than a natural characteristic of the 
animals.*¢ 

(HA 496b21-29) 


In this way, the practice of extispicy provided an opportunity for people to 
view and closely inspect the internal organs of certain animals. Moreover, 
the significance of these organs in divination created values associated 
with them, especially the liver, which could have implications not only for 
the individuals involved in the sacrifice, but also the society around them. 
Their normality would have had a positive value in divination, while their 
abnormality would have had negative associations.” So not only would 
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extispicy have provided an opportunity to see internal abnormalities, but 
it provided a set of cultural associations to apply to them. While there is 
no indication that Aristotle connects animals which are described as teras 
with divine displeasure, the cultural connections are clearly not completely 
without influence. 

The connections both to the eternity of the species and to extispicy 
show that monsters in Aristotle have not completely lost their associa- 
tion with the divine. Although in this biological context they no longer 
represent messages of condemnation or warnings, they still have not been 
entirely divorced from their connection to the gods. While the monsters 
in Aristotle’s texts are different in many ways from the fantastical and fic- 
tional creatures which appear in cosmogony and ethnography, they have 
retained some of the same connotations as the creatures which occur in 
mythical contexts. 


Péroi 


Not all physically imperfect creatures are referred to by Aristotle as terata. 
He also refers to some animals and people which are not physically perfect 
using terms such as péros (‘deformed’) or words derived from péros.** The 
largest group of animals which are referred to as peroi are those which do 
not seem to Aristotle to belong fully to a particular type of creature, e.g. 
animals which are both land-dwelling and aquatic, or appear to combine 
features of flying animals and quadrupeds. 

These animals which are intermediate between the standard types of ani- 
mals almost all appear in a list in the final section of the Parts of Animals.*° 
Two of these types of animals are explicitly described as péroi: crocodiles 
and seals. At 660b25-34 Aristotle describes the crocodile’s tongue as 
‘deformed’ (anapérian, 26) because it is immobile. Aristotle believed the 
crocodile has upside-down jaws (i.e. the upper jaw moves and the lower jaw 
is fixed) and they are therefore opposite to human jaws. Since the tongue is 
attached to the lower jaw it is also immobile. He argued that the combina- 
tion of immobile lower jaw and having a tongue was a result of the crocodile 
being part land animal and part water animal (ét1 dé Kai ovpPébnKev avt@ 
TrEC@ Svtt Civ ixOvwv Piov, dote kai ba tobto dvayKatov adhidpSpwtov avtov 
EXEL TODTO TO pdplov, ‘Furthermore, although the crocodile is a land-animal, 
his manner of life is that of a fish, and this is another reason why he must 
have this part [the tongue] which is not distinctly articulated’ 660a32-34). 
In a later, and somewhat contradictory, section, Aristotle states that the 
river crocodiles are between land and water animals because, like land 
animals, they have the space for a tongue, but, like aquatic animals, no 
tongue (PA 690b19-24). Since the second passage specifies river crocodiles, 
it is possible that Aristotle is differentiating between crocodiles that inhabit 
rivers and other habitats. However, no reference is made to such a differ- 
entiation. In either case, both passages represent crocodiles as intermediate 
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for the same reason: their combination of features belonging to aquatic and 
land-dwelling animals. 

Aristotle repeatedly refers to the abnormality of seals. He states that a 
seal is deformed (pepéromenon) because it does not have ears, which, as 
a quadruped, it should (PA 657a22-24). He uses the same term of seals at 
HA 498a31-2 (1 5€ POKN WoTEP NENNPwWHEVOV TEeTp&mOVvV EoTIV, ‘the seal is 
like a deformed [pepéromenon]| quadruped’) owing to the fish-like nature 
of their feet (t@ Sé oyrpati maparArotor taic TOV ix8vWV ovpais eiotv, ‘In 
shape they’re like fish tails’ HA 498b3-4). He calls seals deformed again 
at HA 501a21-24 because they are ‘saw-toothed’ (Rarchapodoun, 22), a 
property which properly belongs to fish and so conflicts with their quad- 
ruped nature. These are traits he remarks on again at PA 697b4-7, where 
he points out that the seals’ fish-like teeth and feet place them between land 
and sea animals. Aristotle also reports that seals have a forked tongue, 
like lizards and snakes (PA 691a8). This provides an additional layer of 
boundary transgression: not only do they sit between the boundary of land 
and aquatic animals, but they also possess a characteristic belonging to 
another, entirely different, type of animal. 

There are other animals that Aristotle does not specifically refer to as 
péros, but which share the intermediate nature of seals and crocodiles. The 
list of animals includes apes, which are between humans and quadrupeds 
in their physiques: they have no tail, like bipeds, and no buttocks, like 
quadrupeds (689b31-34). Ostriches also fall into this category as they have 
feathers and two feet, like birds, but they cannot fly and they have upper 
eyelashes (which he deems to be a quality properly belonging to quadru- 
peds). Additionally, they are too large to be normal birds, and, Aristotle 
states, have cloven hooves (697b14-25). Sea mammals also appear among 
the list of intermediate creatures: dolphins, whales, and other cetacea are in 
between fish and land animals because they have lungs but no legs (697a29- 
32). Bats, too, are intermediate (PA 697b7-10) since they sit between land 
and air animals as their feet are not appropriate for either category: they 
appear to have four limbs (like quadrupeds), but their fore-feet are attached 
to wings, like birds. 

In these instances the entire species has the characteristics that make 
them intermediate, so they are not deviating from the forms of their par- 
ents or their species. Instead they are deviating from higher categories. At 
PA 644a29-33 Aristotle indicates that there some groups that are divisible 
and some that are not: ‘human’ is an indivisible group, but ‘bird’ is not 
because ‘this group contains species’ (Zxe1 yap ein tO yEvoc todto). At PA 
644b7-15 Aristotle explains that groups like that of ‘bird’ are made up of 
species of animals which have a strong physical similarity to one another 
in particular ways: 


oxedov S€ TOG GXT|HAOL TAV HOptwWv Kal TOD GWYATOG GAov, Ev OpoLdTHTA 
EXWOLV, WPLOTAL TA YEVN, OLOV TO TMV OpviBwv YEvos TIPdc ALTA TETOVOE Kat 
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TO TOV ix8UWV Kai TA WAACKIG TE Kai TA SoTPEIA. TA YAP HOpta dira~pépovor 
TOUTWV OV TH AVaAOYOV SpoL1dTNT1, Olov Ev dvOpOrw Kal ixOUi ménovOEV 
dotobv mpdc &KavOav, dAAG HEAAOV Toic CwWHATIKOIc N&DEOLV, Ciov UEyEOEL 
HIKPOTNTL, HOAAKSTNHTL OKANPOTHTL, AELOTNTL TPAXUTNTL KML TOTS TOLOUTOIG, 
bAwe 5E TH WHAAOV Kali HTTOV. 


Now it is practically by resemblance of the shapes of their parts, or of 
their whole body, if they are very similar, that the groups are marked 
off from each other: as e.g. the groups of Birds, Fishes, Cephalopods, 
Testacea. Within each of these groups, the parts do not differ so far 
that they correspond only by analogy (as a man’s bone and a fish’s 
spine); that is, they differ only in respect of bodily qualities, e.g. by 
being larger or smaller, softer or harder, smoother or rougher, and so 
forth, or, to put it generally, they differ ‘by the more and less’. 


Thus, these creatures must have certain features to be considered part of one 
of these groups; animals which are deformed are those which mix the char- 
acteristics from two or more of these larger groups. In contrast to animals 
which are terata, which are individual aberrations from their species’ phys- 
ical norms, creatures which are péroi are whole groups which are deemed 
by Aristotle to have some sort of abnormality in relation to group to which 
they should belong. They are notable and classifiable as péroi because of 
this failure to conform to these groupings. These species do not have any 
particular defects in and of themselves.*° Rather they are deformed because 
of their failure to adhere to an ideal standard of one of the larger groupings, 
e.g. birds or quadrupeds. A divergence from the larger grouping, such as 
birds, is a deformity, something peéros. These larger groups are meant to 
appear like one another ‘more or less’. So for animals to fail to have roughly 
the same physical characteristics as other creatures in this group shows 
them to be deformed. 

The use of péros is not confined to these intermediate animals. There 
are three other species of animals which are referred to as péros owing 
to their deficiencies. Aristotle describes moles as monstrous because they 
have eyes in the usual position, but they are blind and covered by a layer 
of skin (HA 491b27-24). Aristotle also refers to the phene, a type of vul- 
ture, as deformed for a similar reason (HA 619b34-620a1), it is deformed 
because it has a film over its eyes: 1 5é privy EndpyEpds t’ Eoti Kal NEMr|pwrtatr 
tovcg O@8adpotcs (‘The phene has white film over the eyes and is deformed 
[peperotai| in them’). However, the anthos, another bird which has the 
same affliction is not described as deformed, perhaps owing to the brevity 
of its description (609b15-16). The kingklos, a third type of bird, is the 
final type of creature which Aristotle describes in this way (HA 615a23- 
24). The kingklos is deformed because of its inability to control its hind- 
quarters: tvyxévei 8 Ov Kal avdrnpos akpatis yap tHv Smi0Ev Eotw (‘It 
is in fact also deformed [anapéros], for it cannot control its hind parts’). 
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Like the intermediate creatures, these species are deformed because they 
do not have all the characteristics that animals which belong to their type 
of species should. The mole, as a quadruped, should be sighted. Birds are 
expected to be sighted and in control of their whole bodies; for these rea- 
sons the phene and kingklos are deficient. These deficient creatures do not 
blend the characteristics of multiple groups, like the intermediate creatures, 
but are defined by their lack of characteristics necessary to be a full mem- 
ber of the group to which their species belongs. They therefore, like the 
intermediate creatures, are different from the broader category of animals 
that their species sits within.*! 

In addition to whole species being described as péros, some individuals 
also have this term applied to them. However, this only occurs in the case of 
humans, and only in instances of genital deformities. Human abnormalities 
of the genitals deriving from birth defects are described using the phrase 
TNpwGar (pérothdsi) to refer to the genitals at GA 746b22 and mnpwOfjvar 
(pérothénai) at HA 581b22. Aristotle also specifically states that eunuchs 
are deformed, using mnpwévtos (pérathentos) at GA 766a26 and mnpwon 
(pérdsé) at HA 631b31 to describe them. The other group described using 
this sort of terminology are people who are infertile who are described as 
TNpwOyata (péromata) at GA 746b32. The concept of deformity therefore 
clearly has a significant connection to the idea of being able to produce 
offspring. 

This is made clear by the terminology use elsewhere. When discussing the 
possibility of inheriting bodily mutilations, Aristotle uses the term KoAofdc 
(Rolobos) rather than péros (GA 724a3-4).* Not all physical abnormalities 
in humans are therefore considered péros, even those that have some con- 
nection to the process of reproduction. The use of péros to describe people 
with genital abnormalities indicates that this is not considered a straight- 
forward abnormality, but has a special status. The significance of damage 
to the genitals for the essence of a person or an animal is made clear at GA 
716b5-10, where Aristotle states that the castration of an animal com- 
pletely changes the character of its body so that it is no longer male: 


dfjAov S€ todto emi THV EKTEWVONEVWV: Tod yEevvntiKod yap popiou 
drapbe1popevov povov GAN oXEdov 1 LOpET] ovppEtaBAAAEL tocodtov Wote 
7] OffAv Soxeiv eivar f prKpov amoAcinev, WC Ov KATA TO TVXOV LSplOV OVSE 
Kate THV TLXOvoav Sbvaptv OFAv Sv Kai &ppev Td CHov. Pavepov ovbv Sti 
dpXn Tic OVGa Matvetar TO OFAv Kai TO Kppev: 


This is clear with castrated animals, where, although the generative 
part alone is destroyed, almost the whole form of the animal thereupon 
changes so much that it appears to be female or very nearly so, which 
suggests that it is not merely in respect of a random part or a random 
faculty that an animal is male or female. It is clear, then, that ‘the male’ 
and ‘the female’ are a principle. 
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The fact that the genitals of these people are defective or damaged is a 
significant enough change in their nature to make them péros. They are 
not just physically abnormal, but physically abnormal in such a way that 
changes the nature of their entire body and prevents the production of 
offspring. This usage clearly does not correspond with the other uses of 
péros for intermediate and deficient animals, as these genital abnormali- 
ties are single instances of abnormality rather than entire self-replicating 
groups. Instead these people are single aberrations, more like terata than 
other péroi. As in the examples of terata, they do not properly adhere to 
their species. However, in this instance they do not undermine the con- 
sistency of the species because they cannot produce new members of the 
species at all. 

With the exception of this final group (humans with genital abnor- 
malities) péros is used to refer to entire abnormal species rather than 
abnormal individuals. Just as terata deviate from the physical norms of 
the species to which they belong, péroi species deviate from the larger 
grouping in which the species belongs. The monstrous and deformed crea- 
tures thus display the same mode of abnormality at different levels of the 
natural hierarchy. 


Between teras and péros 


As can be seen from the sections above, teras and péros are generally used 
to refer to different groups. However, there are some occasions on which 
the distinction between the terms is blurred. For example, Aristotle states 
that monstrosity (teras) is a type of deformity (anapéria): kai yap TO TEpas 
avarnpta tic €ottv (GA 769b30). This seems to imply that monstrosity is 
a particular peak of deformity, but this does not correspond to the way 
that the terms are generally used. The differentiation between these two 
terms is also blurred in another way, since there are three groups of people 
and animals which are described as both terata and péroi: women (GA 
737a25-27, 767b5-9), metachoira (HA 573b3-5; GA 749a1-3, 770b7-9) 
and animals with improperly formed internal organs (GA 770b37-771a2; 
HA 496b15-19, 507a19-24),. 


Metachoira and animals with displaced organs 


Aristotle gives three slightly different descriptions of metachoira. At GA 
749a1-3 Aristotle explains that a metachoiron is a type of birth defect 
that can occur among pigs: Kal yap éxei TO mnpwl_v Ev TH VoTEpa KaAEitar 
petdxorpov, ytyvetat Sé to1odtos d¢ av TUXY THV xoipwv (‘in that case too it is 
the offspring which has been deformed [péréthen] in the uterus that is called 
a metachoiron: any pig may happen to be thus deformed’), At HA 573b3-5, 
in a discussion of breeding pigs, Aristotle again describes metachoira as 


Qn 


deformed: év dé tf Kurjoer 6 dv PAaPOF tTHv TEKvwv Kal TH WEyéBer TNPWwOF, 
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KaAeitor petdxoipov: (‘Any one of the litter which gets injured during preg- 
nancy and deformed [pérothé] in size is called a metachoiron’). So in this 
case the metachoiron is specifically an abnormality in relation to the size of 
such animals. However, when describing the greater likelihood of goats and 
sheep producing monstrosities at GA 770b, Aristotle refers to metachoira 
as monstrous: 


GAAG TpOWSoTOINTal TH PUGEL POG TO TEPATOTOKEIV TH UN YEVVaV GLOLA 
did tyv dtéArerav: Gott SE Kal to tépas tTHv avopoiwv. didnep EmaAAdtteEr 
TOUTO TO OUEMTWUA TOig ToLoUTOIs THV @UoLV. Ev yap TOUTOIG UdALoTa 
ytyvetor Kal Ta pEtTdxo1pa KadovpEva. tadta 8’ oti Katd Ti MEeMovOdta 
TEPATHODEG. TO yap EKAEITEL 1 MpocEivat Ti tepatmdec. 


But the way to the production of monstrosities [teratotokein] has been 
already prepared for Nature by the production of that which is not like 
its parents because it is incomplete. A monstrosity is a thing which is 
dissimilar. And that is why this particular accident extends its range to 
affect animals of that nature. For this occurs especially among things 
called metachoira. These are creatures which have in some respect 
undergone something monstrous [teratodes], since any lack or addition 
is monstrous [teratddes]. 

(GA 770b3-9) 


Thus, piglets born with birth defects are described as both monstrous and 
deformed. Aristotle argues that this sort of birth defect occurs particu- 
larly frequently in pigs and other animals with large litters because the 
numerous offspring hamper the proper concoction of the kineseis (GA 
770b24-26). In contrast, he believes such monstrosities occur very rarely 
in snakes, because of the length of the uterus prevents the eggs damaging 
one another, and never in bees, because all their young are in separate cells 
in the hive (GA 770a25-29). The nature of the space in which they are pro- 
duced therefore determines the likelihood of deformed offspring. 

Aristotle refers to animals with malformed or wrongly placed internal 
organs as deformed at GA 770b37-771a2: 


ytyvovtat d€ petaPoAai Kal MNPWOEIG « Kal MAEOVACHOL > Kal TEP TA EVTOG 
HOpta tH 7 py Exerv Evia fH KekoAobwuEeva ExErv Kai tAEtwW Kal pEeVEotata 
TOUG TOMOUG. 


Alterations and deformations [pépdseis] « and excesses >» occur in 
respect of the inward parts too; animals either lack certain parts, or 
have them in a mutilated form, or have too many of them, or in the 
wrong places. 


Such animals are described as monsters twice in the History of Animals. 
At HA 496b15-19 states that animals that should have the liver beneath 
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the diaphragm on the right, and the spleen should sit opposite it on the left. 
This occurs in all animals ‘except montrositites [tepatodos]’ (un tepatwdac), 
which have been observed in the case of some quadrupeds. At HA 507a19- 
24 he reiterates the normalcy of this arrangement and that the opposite has 
been seen in quadrupeds ‘but these are reckoned as monstrosities [terata]’ 
(GAAG Ta Toradta we TEpata Kpivetat). 

Metachoira and animals with deformed internal organs would seem, 
according to the groupings examined above, to fit more closely with crea- 
tures which are terata than those which are péroi, as they are individual 
aberrations. They do not, like most other creatures described as péros, con- 
stitute their own species. However, if as asserted at GA 769b30, monstros- 
ity and deformity in Aristotle can sometimes be part of a continuum, with 
monstrosity representing a particular peak of deformity, such creatures as 
metachoira and those with abnormal internal organs might sit between 
these two categories. 

In a time in which farming was practiced by a much larger propor- 
tion of the population, more people would have been familiar with the 
birth of runts and mummified stillborn pigs. While he does not give any 
indication of the extent of pig farming in Greece, Aristotle does describe 
some of its practical elements, demonstrating its existence: at HA 573b he 
describes breeding pigs and at 595a13-bS he explains the methods used to 
fatten pigs, including regional variations. Owing to the large number of 
offspring that pigs produce, they often have runts in their litters.4? They 
also frequently produce stillborn offspring, including those which have 
been mummified in the womb as a result of their deaths occurring early in 
the pregnancy.** Aristotle argues that monstrosity is that which does not 
adhere to the normal course of nature (GA 770b9-11). So these runts and 
mummified offspring are not what occurs in the majority of cases, and so 
are monstrous. However, given the frequency with which they occur, it is 
possible to believe that metachoira might not have been considered com- 
pletely monstrous. Instead their frequency diluted their status to merely 
deformed. 

Animals with deformed internal organs have such a mild abnormality 
that they only just make it onto the spectrum of monstrosity. The deform- 
ity or monstrosity in such cases is so minor that it cannot be observed from 
the exterior of the animal during its life. Familiarity might also be the 
reason for this type of abnormality being on the border between deform- 
ity and monstrosity. The use of animal’s internal organs during sacrifices 
and extispicy would have provided frequent opportunities to see them, 
as discussed above. Or, this minor physical abnormality might have been 
elevated to the position of a monstrous affliction by its association with 
religious practice. So whilst metachoira and deformities of the internal 
organs are individual aberrations, perhaps they were frequent enough to 
sit between the categories of teras and péros. They therefore sit at the 
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boundary between monstrosity and deformity, two already liminal cat- 
egories, marking the point where the merely unusual becomes strangely 
anomalous. 


Women 


The final group that is connected to both monstrosity and deformity is 
women. Aristotle discusses women and deformity in two places in the 
Generation of Animals. The first is at 737a2 5-30: 


WOTEP YAP Kal EK TEMNPWUEVWV OTE HEV YIyVETOL TEMNpWHEVa OTE 8 ov," 
oUtw Kal Ex OrAEos ote pEV OfjAv OTE 8’ OU GAA’ &pp_Ev. TO yap OfjAV GomeEp 
XPPEV EOTL METNPWHEVOV Kal TA KATAUT]VIA onepya, ov KaBapov Sé Ev yap 
OUK EXEL UOvov: THV Tis Wuxiis APXtyV. 


Just as it sometimes happens that deformed [pepéromena] offspring are 
produced by deformed [pepéromenon] parents, and sometimes not, so 
the offspring produced by a female are sometimes female, sometimes 
not, but male. The reason is that the female is as it were a deformed 
[pepéromenon] male; and the menstrual discharge is semen, through 
in an impure condition; i.e., it lacks one constituent, and one only, the 
principle of Soul. 


Women, then, are not explicitly described as deformed, but compared to 
deformed people because their inability to produce semen (which con- 
tains the principle of soul) makes them lesser humans. Kosman argues that 
Aristotle’s statement that women can be involved in the production of the 
offspring in the same way that deformed parents can produce non-deformed 
offspring is not to equate women with deformed people, but is simply a 
method of highlighting the difference between the sexes.** However, while 
Aristotle does not say that women are deformed, he does directly com- 
pare these two groups. By situating women in the same position to men 
as deformed people are to the rest of the population, Aristotle marks out 
women as deficient in some respect. 

The second occasion on which women are connected to deformity is at 
GA 775a15-16: kai Sei bnoAapBdvetw dorep dvarnpiav civar tiv OnAvTHTa 
voir (‘and we should look upon the female state as being as it were a 
deformity [anapérian]’). Here Aristotle relates females’ inferiority to their 
being colder and weaker than males (775a14-15). Both of these passages 
show how women are defined against men throughout Aristotle’s biol- 
ogy; female humans and animals are defined not in their own capacity 
for generation, or any other facility, but in their failure to be male. The 
example of animal castration at GA 716b5-12 is useful again here. If a 
male animal is castrated, Aristotle states that it becomes female, or very 
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nearly female, in all aspects of its body. Being female, therefore is not seen 
by Aristotle as simply different from being male, but is defined as that 
which is not male. 

In addition to describing women as equivalent to deformed people, 
Aristotle also describes women as the first step towards monstrosity, as we 
have already seen: 


KAL YAP O UN] EOLKWE TOIS yovedov Hdn TPOTOV TIVa TEpac Eotiv: napEeKPEPyKE 
yap h Porc Ev TovToIC Ek TOU yEvouc TpdNOV TIVd. apxN SE MPwWTN TO OF\AV 
ytyveoOat kai pr dppev—aaAA abty vEV avayKata TH Pvoel 


Anyone who does not take after their parents is really in a way a mon- 
strosity [teras], since in these cases Nature has in a way strayed from 
the generic type. The first beginning of this deviation is when a female 
is formed instead of a male, though this indeed is a necessity required 
by nature. 

(GA 767b5-9) 


Again, women are not directly called monstrous; however, it is clear that 
Aristotle considers them more monstrous than men. The description of 
women as deformed and monstrous places them beneath men in his hierar- 
chy of the natural world.** Indeed, women and men have the same Form, 
but Aristotle represents males as having a more fully actualised, and there- 
fore more ideal, Form than women. While Aristotle does not attempt to say 
that women are not human, the comparison of women to monstrosities and 
deformities clearly positions them as less perfect humans than men. 

According to Aristotle’s uses of the terms, women could be seen as hav- 
ing characteristics which belong to both the groups which are terata and 
those that are péroi. Women, if their difference from men can be seen to be 
a deformity, are a large and self-perpetuating group, and so fit in with the 
creatures which are péroi. However, terata are those animals and people that 
deviate from the ideal Form of their species. Thus, women, by not being male, 
are deviating from this ideal Form, and so constitute terata. For these reasons 
women, according to Aristotle’s reasoning are comparable to either group. 

However, unlike metachoira and animals with unusual internal organs, 
women are not actually described as terata or pérai, but positioned as 
almost belonging to both of these groups. The difference between women 
and the other borderline groups is that women, and female animals, are 
necessary for the continuity of their species. As such they cannot be against 
the normal order of nature, and so cannot be fully monstrous. Nature’s 
need for women also means that their difference from men is not a defi- 
ciency in their bodies or the possession of features properly belonging to 
another group of creatures. Rather, it is necessary for the continuity of the 
species. Thus women cannot be fully terata or pérai, but can be equated to 
these groups to demonstrate Aristotle’s hierarchy of living beings. 
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The monsters in Aristotle’s biology significantly differ from those exam- 
ined in the previous chapters. They do not represent the same potential 
danger or creative power of the divine monsters in the cosmogonic liter- 
ature. Their role as dangerous opponents is clearly absent from these bio- 
logical texts. This is a result of the structure and genre of the texts: there 
is no narrative, and so they are not required as opponents to heroes or 
obstacles to their quests. Monsters in biology also do not possess the same 
exoticism and foreignness that they do to in ethnography. Nevertheless, 
strange creatures and monsters are more strongly associated with foreign 
locations in Aristotle’s biological texts. For example, Aristotle mentions 
in the Generation of Animals the increased frequency of monstrous chil- 
dren in Egypt owing to the fertility of the women there GA 770a33-35. 
Egyptian women are again associated with monstrous offspring in the 
History of Animals, where Aristotle states that monstrous offspring sur- 
vive more frequently there (HA 584b6-10). Aristotle also refers to the fre- 
quency of hybrids in Libya owing to the scarcity of water and thus the large 
number of different species meeting at water sources (GA 746b7-11; HA 
606b18—23). However, such abnormal animals and monsters are not purely 
a foreign phenomenon. Since Aristotle is creating a biological catalogue 
that includes the creatures native to Greece, the monsters cannot be used 
simply to create a sense of foreign exoticism. 

In Greek literature generally monsters are depicted as creatures that exist 
outside or beyond nature: they are not just unusual phenomena, but crea- 
tures that should not be able to exist. When perceived in this way they can 
often be understood as demonstrations of divine power or messages from 
the gods, since only divine intervention could produce them. However, 
Aristotle does not depict monsters in this role. Rather than representing 
monsters as defying the natural order (like Hesiod’s Typhoeus) or anoma- 
lous species at the edges of the world (such as Herodotus’ flying snakes or 
giant ants) Aristotle integrates monstrous creatures into the natural pro- 
cesses which govern the entire world, including Greece. Lloyd identifies this 
shift in the explanations for monsters from the gods to the natural world 
as part of a general development produced by medical and philosophical 
writers which led to the rejection of the idea of divine intervention in phys- 
ical matters.*” Within this conceptual framework, ‘““Marvels” (@avuata) 
and “monsters” (tépata) pick out phenomena that are unusual but in prin- 
ciple intelligible, even if not yet understood’.‘* In this way, the terata in 
Aristotle’s texts are not the bizarre creatures of narrative, but rather the 
strange and distorted bodies of real creatures. He thus integrates the births 
of these people and animals into his systematic view of nature. 

Aristotle tries to reconcile the existence of monsters with the ordered 
working of the natural world as he perceives it. Monsters are therefore 
against the normal order of nature, not outside its workings: got1 yap tO 
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TEPAG THV Tapa PVvotv T1, Tapa vot 8’ ov N&oav aAAG TH WE El TO TOAD (‘A 
monstrosity, of course, belongs to the class of “things contrary to Nature,” 
although it is contrary not to Nature in her entirety by only to Nature 
in the generality of cases’, GA 770b9-11).*? That monsters are not per- 
ceived by Aristotle to exist outside the workings of the natural world can 
be seen from the fact that Aristotle compares mistakes in nature to those 
in art, writing or medicine (Ph. 199a33-b4). Such mistakes do not cause 
the actions of the practitioner to be seen as outside their discipline; instead 
they represent the same discipline, poorly executed. In this way, monsters 
do not represent entities which are outside nature, but elements of nature 
which are poorly executed and so have failed to reach their potential. They 
are creatures whose proper Form has failed to be actualised to a degree 
that makes them recognisably part of their own, or indeed any, species. 
This mostly occurs according to recognisable natural mechanisms. Thus, 
Aristotle’s ideas about monstrosities help to explain the workings of nature 
rather than breaks in it. 

Monstrous and deformed creatures not only appear within Aristotle’s 
structure of the natural world, but they help to prop up this structure. As 
mentioned earlier in the chapter, Aristotle does not outline a broad the- 
ory of the natural world at any point in his biological texts. Instead, this 
structure develops over the course of his works through a series of different 
passages, in which monsters play an important part. This can be seen in 
the way that creatures described as terata and péroi, through their pres- 
entation as anomalies, help to define the normal categories which most 
animals belong to. Those creatures which do not fit into their species are 
deemed monstrous. By being marked as creatures which fail to adhere to 
the proper boundaries of the natural world, the monstrous creatures in 
Aristotle’s texts highlight and reinforce these same boundaries. The mon- 
sters therefore play an important role in the delineation and categorisation 
of the natural world in Aristotle’s texts. This same role is performed by 
creatures described as péroi, but at a different level of the natural hierarchy. 
For example, both the crocodile and the seal are péroi because they com- 
bine characteristics of land and water animals. By marking out these spe- 
cies as abnormal for mixing these traits, Aristotle highlights the categories 
of land and water animals, indicating that it is normal for animals to only 
have the characteristics of one of these groupings. The abnormality of these 
péroi animals allows Aristotle to reinforce his ideas of natural categories 
by pointing out anomalies. 

In this way, despite the significant differences to those in other genres, 
the monsters in Aristotle maintain some of the same roles and associations 
that they possessed in previous texts examined. As is clear from the exami- 
nation of terata and péroi, the biological monstrosities and deformed crea- 
tures retain their function as boundary markers. Just as the monsters in the 
cosmogonic and ethnographic texts mark out the edges of time and the 
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boundaries of the world, Aristotle’s monsters mark the borders between 
species and kinds of animals, including people. The monsters therefore help 
to delineate the physical parameters of what it is to be human. 


Notes 


1 


TOTAWAV SraPdoets Kai OmAito1 MOAEuLOL kal TEpata dAASUOpOa voboov onpatver 
fH wavujy (‘Crossing rivers, enemy men-at-arms and strange monsters indicate 
disease or raving’ ). Greek and translation from W. H. S. Jones (1931). 
doxéw ... Gua SE Kal tovs dnayyéAAovtacs tepatwdeotépws Sinyeiobar | wo 
éyéveto. (‘I believe ... furthermore that the reporters have related the tale 
more portentously than it really happened’). Greek and translation from Paul 
Potter (1995). 

ei b€ did TO Savpdorov Oeiov vopteitat, MOAAG Td iepa Vovorpata Zota1 Kai OXI 
Ev, Wo £y@ drobeiEw Etepa ovdzv hooov ésvta Savpdcora ovSé tepatwdea, & ovdeic 
vouiZer igpa& eivar. (‘But if it is to be considered divine just because it is won- 
derful, there will be not one sacred disease but many, for I will show that 
other diseases are no less wonderful and portentous, and yet nobody consid- 
ers them sacred’). Greek and translation from W. H. S. Jones (1923). 
Aristotle’s biological texts have received significantly less scholarly attention 
than his metaphysical works. As a result a complete set of critical editions 
of the Greek texts has not been produced by any of the usual publishers. So 
I have used a mixture of editions: De Generation Animalium (1965) H. J. 
Drossaart Lulofs; Historia Animalium (2002) D. M. Balme; Les Parties Des 
Animaux (1956) Pierre Louis; Physica (1960) W. D. Ross. Unless specified 
otherwise, the translations follow those in the Loeb editions with some emen- 
dations: Generation of Animals (1943) A. L. Peck; Historia Animalium vol. 1 
(1965) A. L. Peck; Historia Animalium vol. 2 (1970) A. L. Peck; History of 
Animals vol. 3 (1991) D. M. Balme; Parts of Animals (1937) A. L. Peck; The 
Physics vol. 1 (1929) Philip H. Wicksteed and Francis M. Cornford; The 
Physics vol. 2 (1935) Philip H. Wicksteed and Francis M. Cornford. 

See Gotthelf (2012: 267-68). 

For example, Henry argues that Aristotle’s categorisation seems to mirror 
the modern biological idea of phenotypes and genotypes and uses modern 
scientific terms for Aristotelian concepts: ‘For convenience I will use the term 
“genetic nature” to refer to nature understood as mover (the thing that gen- 
erates) and “phenotypic nature” to refer to nature understood as end (the 
visible form generated by it)’ (2006: 427). Kosman explicitly makes such a 
connection by comparing Aristotelian ideas of reproduction to descriptions 
in modern biological textbooks (2010: 157-58). See Pellegrin on the problems 
of a linear idea of scientific history (1986: 1-12) and Pellegrin (1985) and 
Groisard (2018: 155) on the difficulty of the identification of yévoc and eidoc¢ 
with genus and species. 

I could not find an alternative term that was specefic enough, all others seem 
too vague or outdated (e.g. class/type/kind) and the species is a more familiar 
term for this sort of group. 

Translation mine. 

Lear, 1988: 25; Kosman, 2010: 148. 

Lennox, 2009: 356. 

For a detailed discussion, see Lear (1988: especially 19, 47-48). 

Lear, 1988: 19,35-6,43. 

Gelber, 2010: 183-84; Lear, 1988: 275. 
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Balme, 1962: 86; Pellegrin, 1985: 97. 

Lennox, 1985: 117. 

yévoc is used generally to describe groups, much more often that eidoc is used 
individually; when both are used in the same passage, yévoc indicates a larger 
group in which more than eiSoc sits. LSJ s.v. £i50¢; Balme discusses the use of 
the term in detail in relation to yévoc (1962). See also: Pellegrin, 1985: 99. 
Lennox, 2009: 358. 

For a broader examination of the structuring of hierarchies of animals and 
plants in Aristotle see Cerami (2018). 

The idea that animals and plants exist within the same spectrum in Aristotle is 
also expressed at GA 715b16-20: doa dé un nopevtiKd KabdreEp Td dotpaKddepua 
tov Cowv Kal Te CHvta TH MpoonepuKévan, Sid TO NapanAnotav abtHv Eivat TrV 
ovoiav toi Putoic, Wonep ods’ Ev ExEtvos 0b’ Ev TOUTOIG EOTI TO OFAU Kal TO CppEV 
(‘The creatures which cannot move about, like the Testacea and those which 
live by being attached to some surface, are in their essence similar to plants, 
and therefore, as in plants, so also in them, male and female are not found’). 
Plato states that men become women in their next life if they were immoral 
or unmanly (90e-91a). They become birds, not for being bad, but because 
they believed only in things they could perceive (91d-e); this causes them to 
be ‘lightweight’ and so, presumably, able to fly. They become land animals if 
they never engaged in philosophy or a study of the stars: they did not use their 
heads, that part of their soul moved to their chest, causing their bodies to 
bow forwards until they were on all fours (91e-92a). The most mindless ones 
became legless land animals (92a). The truly stupid and ignorant become 
aquatic animals, having sunk so low they no longer even deserve to breathe 
air (92b). 

Sedley, 2009: 129. 

The term used here is va&voc. It is an uncommon word that Aristotle uses to 
refer to the bodies of people and animals who do not have the same propor- 
tions as adult humans. In Longinus’ On the Sublime a reference is made to 
vévo1, who are placed in the same category as Pymies on the basis of being 
unususally short (44.5). The word is translated in Aristotle and eslewhere as 
‘dwarf’; I am following this translation in its meaning of something that is 
signficantly smaller than usual size. 

See Li Causi, 2005: 102. 

aot 5€ Kai Ex Tod Tiyplog Kal KUVdS yiveoBal TOUS IvdiKots, ovK EvOUG SE GAN 
x THs TpitNs UiEEws TO yap MP@tov yevvnbEv Onpiddes yiveoBat Paow. cyovtes 
de Seopetouow Eig tas Epnutas tas KUVac Kai MoAAaI KateoPiovtal, Exv uN TUX 
dpy@v mpdc tryv OxEtav TO Onptov. (‘They say too that the Indian hounds come 
from tiger and dog, not immediately but after the third mating; for they say 
the first offspring is like a savage beast. They take the bitches to deserted 
places and tie them up; and many are devoured, if the wild animal does not 
happen to be excited for mating”). 

This holds true in almost all the works in the Aristotelian corpus, however 
in some of the later, inauthentic works, such as in On Marvellous Things 
Heard, the meaning of teras seems to have shifted to ‘something marvellous’, 
rather than necessarily something ‘monstrous’. 

LSJ, s.v. idéa. E.g. Metaphysics 990b2. 

Exactly what type is left unspecified, but it might reasonably be assumed that 
he means children born with birth defects. Not only have such births been 
described this way until relatively recently (see e.g. Park and Datson, 1981; 
Moscoso, 1998), but this would also tie into his argument that all children 
who do not resemble their parents are monstrous. 
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ibid.: 186-89. 

Gelber, 2010: 190. 

This description is continued in more detail at GA 766a18-21. 

Cerami, 2018: 131-36. Gelber argues that this is the result of a dispropor- 
tionate relationship, in which female qualtites (coldness and wetness) domi- 
nate the process (2018: 183). 

This is significantly different to the Hippocratic Airs, Waters, Places, par- 
ticularly in its description of the practices of the Makrokephaloi. This 
group had historically bound the heads of their infants in order to cause 
their heads to grow into a longer shape (14). After many generations this 
practice caused their children to be born with this shape of head, as they 
had acquired the characteristic through the repetition of the practice in 
previous generations. 

Brisson, 2002: 70-74; Garland, 2010 (especially 13-16). 

Pellegrin, 1985: 98. 

Bonnechere, 2010: 152; Johnston, 2008: 126. 

Translation my own. 

Greek extispicy seems to have followed similar patterns to Etruscan practices, 
which made positive and negative associations with the appearance of certain 
internal organs, especially the liver. While the lack of written evidence on 
the topic in Greek sources means that we cannot be completely certain, it is 
likely that Greek extispicy made similar associations (Bouché-Leclercq, 1879: 
171-72; Johnston, 2008: 126). This is backed up by literary sources, e.g. a 
missing lobe of liver in Euripides Electra (826-33) is taken by Aigisthos as a 
damning omen (Bonnechere, 2010: 152). 

avdrnpos and Katdnnpos have identical, or near identical meanings with 
mnpdc (LSJ, s.vv. avannpos, katannpos and mnpéc). 

Some scholars refer to these animals as ‘dualizers’, as in some instances Aris- 
totle uses the verb énapqotepifw to describe their double nature, e.g. Got- 
thelf, 2012: 230. 

For more detail, see Granger, 1987: 110. 

Cf. Granger who argues that the mole is the only one of these creatures that 
differs in the usage of péros (1987: 111). 

KoAdBosg can mean ‘maimed’, ‘undersized’ or ‘dwarf’ (LSJ, s.v. koAofdéc). In 
the context of this usage, whether or not malformations can be inherited, 
Aristotle seems to be using it as a broad phrase for those with some sort of 
physical abnormality. 

Foxcroft et al., 2006. 

Currently pigs produce stillborn offspring in 5-15% of births; mummified 
stillborns make up 1.5% or more of births (Borges et al., 2005: 166, 173-74). 
This means there is an average loss is one piglet per litter (van der Lende and 
van Rens, 2003: 142). This is not exactly comparable with antiquity, because 
modern breeding has in some cases been driven towards higher numbers in 
litters, which has led to higher numbers of still births (Vanderhaeghe et al., 
2010: 62). 

Kosman, 2010: 162. 

Cf. Kosman, 2010: 148, 156. 

Lloyd, 1979: 51. 

ibid.: 51-52. 

Yartz, 1997: 72. Louis is therefore incorrect when he asserts that ‘Qu’il s’ag- 
isse d’un monstre proprement dit ou de toute autre défectuosité chez le vivant, 
Aristote pense que ce défaut est contraire a la nature’ (Louis, 1961: 226 (n4 
on 767b)). 
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Conclusion 


The chapters in this book have examined the roles of monsters in three 
very different types of work, and thus have analysed significantly different 
ways of using and portraying monsters. The divine monsters of the cosmog- 
onic texts, benign or dangerous, significantly differ from their animal-like 
counterparts in ethnography; both of these are, again, unlike the biolog- 
ical abnormalities studied by Aristotle. This disparity in the depiction of 
monstrosity is a result of the genres of the texts: the perspective of each 
type of literature informs the limits and the nature of the creatures in it. 
The cosmogonic texts were apparently divinely inspired. In the Theogony, 
Hesiod tells the story of his initiation by the Muses, through whom he 
gains access to privileged, divine knowledge (1-115). Similarly, the Orphic 
texts are attributed to their namesake, who was said to have a supernatural 
musical ability and to be able to move between the realms of the living and 
the dead, and so would be a figure likely to have knowledge of the divine 
world. For this reason, authors of such works are apparently able to access 
information about the gods, and so can depict monsters that existed among 
the gods and who can have bodies that are extreme in their abnormality 
(such as fifty heads). In contrast, ethnography and biology are limited to 
the unassisted observations of humans. The monsters in these genres must 
inhabit the world of the author, and so are bizarre versions of the animals 
and peoples around them. Significant elements in monsters’ depictions are 
therefore constrained by generic limitations. 

The characteristics of monsters are also influenced by the tradition of 
the genre in which the authors are working. This is clearest in the eth- 
nographic authors. For example, despite having visited India himself, 
Megasthenes included in his work monsters and mythical tropes which 
had been used by his predecessors, such as the giant gold-digging ants 
(which had appeared in Herodotus) and the kartazonos (which had been 
described by Ctesias). Similarly, in the cosmogonic texts, the monstrous 
figures, despite having significant differences in their roles within the nar- 
ratives, have very similar physical characteristics: multiple body parts, and 
hybridity which combines the features of snakes, lions, bulls, and anthro- 
pomorphic elements. Thus, a significant influence on the types of monsters 
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used in particular texts and on the ways in which they are depicted is the 
previous works within that genre. 

Therefore, examining monsters within these texts allows us a greater 
insight into the works themselves and, more broadly, the genres and types 
of literature of which they were a part. Investigating the monsters in cos- 
mogony, in which monstrosity is connected to the disordered primordial 
state of the universe, has provided greater insight into narratives of the 
development of the cosmos, particularly the association of monstrosity and 
creative power. The monsters in ethnographic texts demonstrate the per- 
sistence of myths about the periphery and the idea of this space as one in 
which natural phenomena break down, even during the periods in which 
areas like India were becoming more familiar to the Greeks. Finally, focus- 
ing on the use of monstrosity in biology enables us to view Aristotle’s pres- 
entation of the structures and hierarchies of the natural world more clearly, 
and the ways in which these were informed by the values placed on differ- 
ent types of peoples and animals. Examining the functions and depictions 
of the monsters in these genres therefore provides a greater insight into 
ancient Greek perceptions about the nature of the world. 

As these texts were produced at different times and in different locations, 
and therefore within different cultural contexts, they cannot be taken to 
provide a singular understanding of the role, or roles, of monstrosity in the 
ancient world. Even within the genres, there are differences and nuances in 
the depictions of the monsters. Some of these variations are more obvious, 
such as the difference between the representations of monsters as danger- 
ous or benign in Hesiod and the Orphic theogonies respectively. Others 
are more subtle, for example the way in which the monstrous races are 
depicted as part of the structure of society in Ctesias’ description of India, 
but represented as completely outside society in Megasthenes. Despite these 
differences, examining the roles of monsters in three very different genres 
allows for a broad, although by no means universal, understanding of their 
uses in ancient Greek literature. 

One of the most consistent features of the monsters in these genres is 
their use in defining the limits of the human world, while simultaneously 
questioning these boundaries. In cosmogony, monsters are associated 
with the disordered beginning of the cosmos; they help to provide a nar- 
rative of the development of the universe and an aetiology of the origins 
of the features that make up the cosmos, including humans. In ethnogra- 
phy, monsters reflect ideas about the spaces at the edge of the world, and 
the abnormality of natural phenomena in these regions. Monsters there- 
fore help to define the physical and geographic space that constitutes the 
human world: their inhabitance of the peripheral spaces and their abnor- 
mal bodies mark the point at which physical difference and geographic 
distance become blurred, and humans no longer exist. In Aristotle’s biol- 
ogy the abnormality of the monstrous and deformed creatures highlights 
the hierarchy of the natural world, in which Aristotle places humans 
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above all other mortal beings. The strangeness of monsters often functions 
within these texts to mark out the places and times that are and are not 
part of the human realm, as well as the relationship between humans and 
animals, or humans and the gods. 

One of the key themes which has recurred in the depictions of monstros- 
ity, and which links closely to the role monsters play in the delineation of the 
human world, is that of intelligence. In the representation of monsters, the 
possession or absence of human-like intellect, often demonstrated through 
an aptitude for communication and speech, is used to show the abnormal- 
ity of these creatures. In cosmogony, this connection between ideas about 
monstrosity, intelligence, and intelligibility appears in the monstrous voices 
of Typhoeus and, to a lesser extent, Phanes. The ability of these divine 
figures to communicate appears to be hampered by the animal elements 
of their physiques: they make too many different sounds to be compre- 
hensible. Similarly, in Hesiod’s Theogony, the monsters that are absorbed 
into the structures of Zeus’ rule (the Kyklopes and the Hekatoncheires) are 
not hybrid and can speak like the Olympians, while the other (hybrid and 
unintelligible) monsters are killed. Thus, intelligible communication, and 
the mental capacity associated with it, is connected with the anthropomor- 
phic bodies; speech, and the intelligence which enables it, is characterised 
as belonging to those with human-like bodies. In ethnography, the inability 
to communicate is significant in the depiction of several of the monstrous 
peoples, such as the Kynokephaloi and the Astomoi. Their inability to 
speak is not only a consequence of their abnormal bodies, but also reflec- 
tive of their uncivilized social behaviours. Many of the monstrous people 
are also depicted as failing to adhere to other social practices because of 
a lack of understanding of civilized customs. Thus, their lack of commu- 
nication and intelligence is fundamental to their depictions. Conversely, 
the monstrous guardians (such as the winged snakes) are represented as 
having a human-like understanding of the value of the precious materials 
with which they are associated, which is inappropriate for creatures which 
behave, predominantly, like animals. In both cases, these groups appear 
to have an inconsistency between their main bodily form and their mental 
capacity; intelligence and communication are thus fundamental themes in 
their depictions. Finally, in Aristotle’s biology, the human body is explicitly 
linked with heightened mental capacity: Aristotle argues that the upright 
human body is the only one that allows intelligent thought. Deviations from 
this Form, which constitute monstrosities, necessarily detract from the abil- 
ity to think. Intelligence, or the lack of it, is again an important feature in 
the characterisation of monstrous bodies. Although human-like intelligence 
is not a factor in every depiction of monsters examined in this study, it is a 
significant theme, and one which appears in each of these genres. Since one 
of the functions of monstrosity is delineating the characteristics that define 
humans, it seems that for the ancient Greeks, intelligence was seen as one of 
the fundamental human characteristics (much as it is today). 
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Another theme that appears frequently in the depictions of monsters 
within these texts is abnormal consumption. In the ethnographic texts, 
every time there is an explanation of the eating habits of a monstrous 
people, this explanation highlights abnormal practices. For example, the 
Kynokephaloi eat raw meat and the Astomoi gain nourishment from their 
food by smelling it. Their bodies generally prevent them from eating in a 
‘normal’ fashion: their bodies therefore manifest their social strangeness. 
Similarly, Echidna is described as eating raw flesh in Hesiod. Food is an 
important part of cultural identify. What we choose to eat and how we 
choose to eat it are tightly bound into the groups we identify as belonging 
to. Not only does consumption define our relationships to other groups of 
humans, the consumption of cooked or prepared food is a distinctly human 
quality. Therefore, in most instances, groups or individuals that are pre- 
sented as not doing this are strikingly ‘other’. Somewhat surprisingly, none 
of the monsters examined in this book explicitly threaten to eat people. 
This is a common trope in modern monsters (e.g. vampires and zombies), 
and one that is seen in some ancient sources (e.g. the Odyssey), but does not 
seem to be a broad or consistent theme in Greek texts. 

In both Hesiod and Aristotle we see a concern with the idea of the pro- 
duction of monsters. In Aristotle the birth of monsters plays an important 
part of the explanation of the mechanisms by which procreation occurs: ter- 
ata point to the possible ways this process can be prevented from working 
in the ideal manner. In Hesiod, the genealogical structure of the creation of 
the cosmos means that the birth of monstrous deities marks a divergence 
from the expected anthropomorphism of the gods. In both cases, the births 
of monsters mark a possible divergence form ‘normal’ human (like) bodies, 
and in both this is presented as a potential threat. For Aristotle, terata have 
the potential to undermine the eternal nature of a species; for Hesiod crea- 
tures with non-anthropomorphic bodies are a threat because they resist 
the ordered and regulated cosmos of Zeus. In these instances, we are pre- 
sented with the uneasy notion that we might produce monsters and that 
they might perpetuate themselves. 

All of these themes play to important elements of how we identify our- 
selves as human. Despite the divergences in their presentation in different 
genres, monsters consistently subvert what we perceive to be key human 
characteristics (either through having or lacking them) and so they are 
marked as abnormal against us. They allow us to delineate what we are 
by pointing out what we are not. Much of what monsters do, then, is to 
explore and define what it is to be human. 
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135, 192 


Kadmos 83, 103-04 

Cerberus see Kerberos 

Chaos 23, 26, 39-40, 44, 52-53, 
56-58, 60, 63 

Chimaira 5, 7, 8, 12, 29, 30, 33, 38 

Chiron 8 

Christian apologists 50-51 

chronology 24, 30, 37, 39-40, 54, 
57-58 

Chronos 2, 16, 43-44, 50, 52-58, 
60-61, 63-64, 67-68 

Chrysaor 27, 41 

Cicero 106 

colour 126-37; chloros (green) 126; 
cinnabar (red substance) 127, 129, 
131-37; eruthros (red) 127-29, 131; 
glaukos 126, 133-36; kuaneos (dark 
blue) 127-29; phoinikos (purple/ 
red) 127; poikiloi (multicoloured) 93; 
porphureos (purple/red) 127 

creator deities see Chronos; Phanes; 
Zeus 

crocodiles 88, 176-77, 186 

Cronus see Kronos 

Ctesias T8 123-24; Fr. 1.40-41 
145; Fr. 1b 123, 131, 143q; Fr. 16 
123; Fr. 45.8 127; Fr. 45.14 133; 
Fr. 45.15 133, 135; Fr. 45.16 146; 
Fr. 45.21-22 138; Fr. 45.23 138, 
144-46; Fr. 45.24 138; Fr. 45.26 
128-29; Fr. 45.37 140, 144; Fr. 
45.39 134; Fr. 45.40 140; Fr. 45.41 
140-41, 144; Fr. 45.42 140-41; 
Fr. 45.43 140, 146; Fr. 45.44 143; 
Fr. 45.45 127, 131-32; Fr. 45.50 
144-45; Fr. 45.51 124; Fr. 45bB 
136-37; Fr. 45do;-y 133, 135; Fr. 
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45fay 138, 146; Fr. 45h 128, 130; 
Fr. 4508 140; Fr. 45pay 134, 140, 
144; Fr. 45q 131-32 

Cyclopes see Kyklopes 

Cynocephali see Kynokephaloi 


Damascius 49-50, 52, 61, 63, 70n23, 
71n31, 73n64 

definition of monstrosity 5-10 

Derveni Papyrus 49-50, 70n22 

deserts: Indian 16, 85, 99-100, 130; 
Libyan 85-86, 88-89, 138 

Dionysus 74n71, 95, 112n10; birth of 
53, 67; death of 68 

divination 106; augury 97; extispicy 
171, 175-76, 182; see also omens 

divine genealogy 15, 26-31, 37, 
40-42, 195 

dogs 4-5, 13, 26, 29, 32, 43, 83, 100, 
135, 138, 140, 143, 163-64; see also 
Kerberos and Kynokephaloi 

donkeys 95, 108, 164 

dragons see snakes 


Echidna 5, 9, 12, 27, 29, 30-31, 33, 37, 
82-82, 195 

eggs: in biology 93, 167, 181; in the 
Orphic theogonies 52-53, 56, 
58-59, 60, 62-65 

Egypt (and Egyptians) 23, 57, 86, 91-93, 
98, 102, 171,.125, 129, 173, 185 

elephants 132-133 

Empedocles 2, 23-24, 56, 168 

Enotokoitai 125, 143 

Ethiopia see Aithiopia 

Euripides: Bacchai 144n52; 
Cyclops 7-8; Electra 189n37 

evil 8 


family: see also divine genealogy; 
resemblance in Aristotle 159-60, 
166-74 

fish 5, 109-11, 147, 156, 162, 176-78 

food: affecting reproduction 173; 
consumption of gods 50, 65-66; 
consumption of humans 7, 12, 87, 
99, 136; cooked food 5, 81, 109, 
140, 142-43, 195; divine food 31; 
grain 140; inability to eat 142, 
195; milk 81, 87-88, 140, 143; 
raw food; 12, 31, 143, 146, 195; 
see also sacrifice 

frankincense 90-93, 96, 101-03 
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Gaia 9, 15, 24, 28, 30-31, 39-41, 53, 
56, 58-59, 63, 65, 104 

Galen 155-156 

geography: in Ethnography 83-89, 
145-48; in Hesiod 37-45 

Geryon 29, 37, 41, 82, 83 

goats 12, 29, 84, 86, 96-97, 
139-40, 181 

gods: see Apollo; Chronos; creator 
deities; divine genealogy; 
Hephaistos; Hera; Kronos; 
Olympians; Persephone; 
Phanes; Zeus 

gold 90, 98-101, 103-04, 111, 123, 
129, 131, 135, 137; Age of Gold 64, 
73n66, 81, 139, 146; golden apples 
of the Hesperides 27, 29, 37, 41, 103; 
in Phanes 61-62, 74n70; see also 
ants; griffins 

Gorgons see Medusa 

Graiai 28, 30 

griffins 6, 89, 98-99, 128-32 


hares 93, 107-08, 110-11, 138, 147 

Hecataeus 111, 118, 124 

Hekatoncheires 12, 24, 27-32, 38-39, 
53, 104, 194 

Hellespont 110 

Hephaistos 34-37, 135 

Hera 27, 34-36, 41, 128 

Herakles 2, 13, 30, 37-38, 54-56, 
81-83, 103, 112 

Herodotus: 1.84-85 105-07, 111; 
2.21-23 82, 85, 138; 2.31-34 
85-86, 88-89; 2.75-76 91-92; 
3.12 86, 111; 3.1825 81, 111, 
123; 3.97-05 85, 99-102; 
3.107-113 90-98, 101-02, 107, 
130; 3.115-16 84, 98-99; 4.5-50 
82, 84-87, 89, 98-99, 111; 4.105 
87; 7.57-58 107-08, 110; 9.120 
109-11 

heroes 2, 4—5, 8, 27, 30, 33, 81-82, 
103-05, 111-12, 185; see also 
Kadmos; Herakles; Jason; Odysseus; 
Perseus; Theseus 

Hesiod: Th. 1-115 192; Th. 132-59 28, 
31, 39; Th. 215-69 28, 40, 44; Th. 
270-336 27-31, 37-38, 40-41, 83; 
Th. 636-63 29, 31-32; Th. 713-20 
38; Th 721-54 29-30, 35, 38-40, 44; 
Th. 769-814 38-39, 44; Th. 821-68 
31-37; Works and Days 39, 146, 166 

Hesperides 27, 37-38, 44, 103 


Hippocrates 113n22, 119, 155-56 
Homer 82, 84, 128; Iliad 34, 36, 
41, 138; Odyssey 2, 7, 12, 26, 37, 
45n10, 46n36, 81, 98, 195 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 13, 26, 34, 103 
horses 7, 56, 82, 87, 108, 110, 131-32, 
143, 164; see also Pegasos 
Hundred-handers see Hekatoncheires 
hybridity 1, 5, 8, 10, 12, 26, 192, 
194; in Aristotle 163-65, 185; 
in cosmogony 24-25, 42-43; 
in Ctesias and Megasthenes 13, 
128-29, 132, 135; in Herodotus 
82-83, 86-88, 92-94, 97, 108; 
in Hesiod 5, 29, 31-34, 36, 42; in 
Orphic theogonies 16, 52, 54, 56, 
61-64, 67-68; see also Chimaira; 
Chronos; Echidna; Kynokephaloi; 
Phanes; Skylla; Sphinx; Typhoeus 
Hydra 5, 9, 13, 27, 29, 30, 33, 41 


incense see aromatics 

India (outside Chapter 3) 3, 5, 16, 81, 
85, 98-101, 118, 164, 192-93 

intellect/cognition 11, 31, 101-4, 125, 
127, 138, 140-41, 158, 160-62, 167, 
194; see also senses; voice 

Issedones 87, 89, 99 

Ister see rivers 


Jason 2, 8, 103, 135 


kartazonos 125, 131-34, 192 

Kerberos 5, 9, 29, 31, 33, 38 

Keto see Phorkys and Keto 

Kronos 39, 43-44, 53, 57, 65-66, 
69n10, 73n67 

Kyklopes 2, 143; Polyphemus 7, 12, 
81; in the Theogony 5, 24, 28-31, 
38-39, 53, 104 194 

Kynokephaloi 3, 13, 125, 134, 139-44, 
146, 194-95 


Laestragonians 12 

Libya 85-89, 138-39, 185 

lions 5-7, 10, 26, 43, 72n45, 74n71, 
114n58, 192; in Aristotle 165; in 
Ctesias 6, 129, 131, 133, 135; in 
Herodotus 5, 93, 105-07, 110-11; 
in Hesiod 5, 7, 12, 29, 32-33; in 
Megasthenes 147; in the Orphic 
theogonies 54, 56, 62; see also 
Nemean Lion 


lycanthropes see wolves 
Lykaon 87 


martichoras 6, 133-36, 165 

Medusa 27, 29, 30, 37 

Megasthenes: Fr. XIV 125; Fr. XV 
132; Fr. XXIX 139, 142-43; Fr. 
XXX 139, 141-42, 146; Fr. XXXI 
142; Fr. XX XIX 125; Fr. XLB 
149n34; Fr. LIX 147-48 

Meles 5, 105-07, 110-11 

metachoira 180-82 184 

Metis 31, 65-66, 69n11 

Minotaur 2, 13 

missing body parts see Astomoi; 
Blemmyae; Kyklopes 

monstrum 9, 18n35, 173 

mountains 32-33, 36, 60, 85-87; 
Indian 16, 80, 129, 139, 141; 
Olympos 34-36, 44 

mules 107-10, 164, 167 

multiple limbs 24-25, 27, 192; Ctesias 5; 
Empedocles 2, 23-24; Hesiod 5, 12, 
27, 29, 32-33; Megasthenes 5; Orphic 
theogonies 54, 62; Plato Symposium 
2; see also body parts; Chronos; 
Hydra; Kerberos; Phanes; Typhoeus 

myrrh 90-91, 96 


Nasamones 87-89 

Near eastern material 23, 25-26, 40, 
43, 53, 73n62, 106, 129, 150n, 52 

Necessity see Ananke 

Nemean Lion 13, 27, 29-30, 33 

Neoplatonists 50-51, 55, 63, 71n31, 
73n62 

Night: daughter of Phanes 53, 60-61, 
66; natural phenomenon 55, 61; 
primordial material 23, 40, 44, 58; 
in the underworld 38-39, 44 

Nile see rivers 


Odysseus 2, 7, 12, 47n54, 112, 128 

Ocean 33, 37, 40-41, 44, 54, 65, 82, 
85, 146 

Olympians 15-16, 24, 27, 29-32, 
34-38, 40-41, 44-45, 53, 56, 66, 68, 
194; see also Apollo; Dionysos; divine 
genealogy; Hephaistos; Hera; Zeus 

Olympos see mountains 

omens 8, 13, 16, 97, 105-11; see also 
divination 

Onesicritus see Alexandrian historians 

Ophioneus see Pherecydes 
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Orpheus 49, 51, 72n55, 73n66 

Orphic Hymns 54, 67, 97 

Orphic theogonies: Hieronymus and 
Hellanicus Theogony Fr.60 73n67; 
Frs.74ff. 73n64; Frs.76 54, 71n36; 
Fr.77 54; Fr.78 56, 58, 73n67; 
Fr.79 72n47, 73n67; Fr.80 56, 
58-59, 61-63, 65; Fr.87 67; Fr.89 
67; Rhapsodic Theogony Fr.111 
56, 58; Fr.114 58, 72n47; Fr.117 
59; Fr.121 59, 62; Fr.123 60; 
Frs.124-25 62; Fr.126 70n11; 
Frs.127 51, 56, 60, 72n55; Fr.129.1 
62; Fr.131-34 62; Fr.135 50, 62; 
Fr.136 62; Fr.137 65, 71n11; Fr.140 
65, 71n11; Fr.143 71n11; Fr.152 64, 
73n66; Fr.153 56, 64, 73n66; Fr.157 
56; Fr.159 64, 73n66; Fr.165 73n69; 
Frs.167—70 66; Fr.171-72 60; Fr.173 
56, 60; Fr.240.1 64; Fr.241 64-65, 
73n68; Fr.276 67; Fr.280 67; Fr.283 
67; Fr.320 67 

Orthos 5, 29, 33, 83 

ostriches 177 

Ouranos 24, 28, 30, 31, 39, 41, 53, 56, 
58-59, 63, 65-66 

Ovid 26, 55, 90 

oxen see bulls 


Pausanias 87, 103-04, 120, 133, 135 

Pegasos 7, 8, 27, 30, 38, 41 

pelor 8, 9, 34-35, 61, 103, 165 

péroi 5, 155, 163, 157, 176-84, 186 

Persephone 67 

Perseus see Medusa 

Persia (and Persians) 134, 150n52; in 
Herodotus 16, 81, 86, 93, 100, 102, 
106-10; as a source for Ctesias 119, 
121, 123-24, 130-31; see also Xerxes 

Phanes: birth 52-53, 56, 58-60; 
consumption by Zeus 53, 64-66; 
creator deity 2, 16, 52, 64, 66-68; 
father of Night 53, 66; hybrid body 
16, 61-64, 67-68; in the ‘orphic’ 
tradition 49-50; ruler of the cosmos 
52; sun deity 56, 60-61, 67-68 

Pherecydes of Syros 43, 57, 71n35, 73n67 

Phorkys and Keto 5, 27-31, 33, 37-38, 
40-42 

Photius 120, 122-23, 133, 141 

Pindar Pythian 4 8 

Plato 9; Critias 166; Symposium 2; 
Timaeus 147, 161 
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Pliny 3, 10, 120-21, 133, 149n33 
Polyphemus see Kyklopes 

Pygmies 88-89, 125, 138-39, 144-46 
Python 9, 13, 26, 34, 103-04 


rams see sheep 

resins: ledanon 90, 96-97; storax 
91-92; see also frankincense 

revenants: fish 109-11; zombies 5, 14, 195 

rivers 85-86, 88-89 


sacrifice 97, 114n 47, 114n48, 142, 
175, 182 

Sardis 5, 105-08, 110 

Sciapodes 3 

scorpions 125, 133, 135, 165 

Scythia 84-87, 99, 108; food 18n36, 
87; origins 82-83 

sea 4, 25-26, 33, 41-44, 46n36, 
46n46, 47n52, 64-65, 85-86, 89, 99, 
146-47, 177; nymphs 28, 40; Pontos 
40-41, 46n34; see also Ocean 

seals 176-77, 186 

senses 10-11, 16, 126, 136; hearing 32, 
133; sight 60, 62, 12n12, 112n15, 179; 
smell 90, 96, 134, 142, 195; 

sheep 56-57, 62, 86, 96, 139-41, 147, 
163, 166, 175, 181 

Sirens 2, 45n10 

size: excessive 3, 5, 17n9, 24, 80, 
94-96, 99-101, 125, 129-30, 136, 
147; diminutive 92-93, 138-39, 162, 
180-81, 188n22, 189n42 

Skylla 6, 25-26, 42 

snakes 5, 7, 25, 29, 32, 34 87, 104, 
177, 181, 192; as objects of fear 
6-7; in a hierarchy of living beings 
156, 160; in hybrid bodies 5, 12, 
26-27, 29, 36, 43-44, 53, 57, 67, 
82-82; snake born from Phorkys 
and Keto 27, 29, 33, 37-38, 41; 
transformations into snakes 
67-68, 74n71; winged snakes 80, 
91-95, 97-98, 102-03, 125; see 
also Chimaira; Chronos; Echidna; 
Medusa; Phanes; Python; Typhoeus 


sound see Typhoeus; voice 

speech see voice 

Sphinx 5, 9, 27, 29, 33 

spices: cassia 90, 94, 114n51; cinnamon 
90, 94-97, 101, 103, 11451, 130 

Strabo 12, 121, 124-25, 148n5, 
149n34, 150n69 


Tartaros 29-31, 33-35, 37-41, 44, 65 

terata 6—9, 155-58, 162-63, 165-68, 
173-74, 176, 180-82, 184-87, 195 

Theocritus Idyll 11 7 

Theseus see Minotaur 

Titans: in Hesiod 24, 28-31, 38-39, 
44, 47n53; in the Orphic theogonies 
53, 65, 68 

Typhoeus: battle with Zeus 2, 12, 15, 
30-31, 33-34, 42-44, 68; corre- 
spondence to Hephaistos 34-37; 
hybrid body 9, 32-33, 56; parentage 
28-29, 31-32, 41; voices 4, 32-33, 
62, 135, 194 


underworld see Tartaros 


voice: animal sounds/speech 127, 133, 
135-36; of Kyklopes 31; of Phanes 
67; of Typhoeus 32-34, 37, 42; see 
also intellect 


water 23, 37, 40-44, 52, 57-58, 61, 
63, 86, 114n51, 134, 147; see also 
Ocean; sea 

wolves 87, 129, 164; werewolves 87 

women: in Aristotle 161, 163, 168, 
172-73, 180, 183-85 


Xerxes 13, 107-11 


Zeus 2, 8, 128; as creator deity 
50, 53, 64-68; as opponent to 
Typhoeus 2, 4, 12, 14-15, 30, 31, 
33-37, 42-44; as ruler of the 
cosmos 16, 26-31, 37-40, 45, 53, 
64, 66-68, 194-95 

zodiac 54-56 

zombies see revenants 


